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Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 


The Masonry Paint 
that breathes and lives longer 


-———~ CONFIDENT CHOICE o/ architects, 








T used to be that painting masonry was a big 
I problem—and a big risk—to everyone con- 
cerned. Over and above the usual enemies of 
paint—weather, mildew, fumes and airborne 
dirt—were the ever-present alkalies and 
inherent moisture which often attacked and 
destroyed conventional paints in a few short 
months. 

Many answers, many new types of paint were, 
and still are being, formulated. But to date, 
only paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 have 
been fully proved — in over eight years of 
tests and actual use—on these four most 
important points: 1. Alkali-resist- 

ance. 2. Weatherability. 


contractors ond paint suppliers 


protection of masonry is fully proved paint made with PLIOLITE S-5 







tor lasting 
Illustration: West Portal 


a Lutheran Church, San Francisco, painted with Polmerite 620, a product of DeBoom Paint Co 





3. Self-Cleaning properties. 4. Breathing-type 
water repellency. 

PLIOLITE S-5 is a synthetic rubber resin. It is 
extremely resistant to alkalies and moisture. 
But unlike similarly resistant materials which 
form a tight, impermeable film, it gives a live, 
breathing film that prevents the build-up of 
water vapor pressure and consequent blister- 
ing. In their other properties — application 
and performance—masonry finishes made 
with PLIOLITE S-5 rank with the finest outside 
house paints. Details? Write: 

Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Department U-9415, 

Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 





Chemigum, P d, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pli 
The Good e & Rubber Company, Akt 
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New Airtight Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted and comfortable. Designed for use in all kinds of weather. 


There’s Something New in Telephone Booths 


Any time you see one of these new eedéghf closed. They are available for service 24 hours 
Outdoor Telephone Booths you’re likely to want a day, every day in the year. 


to go right in and make a call. It's just another step in the never-ending 
For they are mighty attractive and com- _job of making the telephone more convenient 
fortable. They are well-lighted, day and night. and more useful to more and more people. 
Tip-up directories are.in easy reach. There’s By bringing the telephone closer to you, 
an ample shelf for packages and handbags. we bring you closer to everybody. And thus 


The -edéght Outdoor Booths are never __make the service just that much more valuable. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today. 


















Veeder-Root Hond Tolly 
counts anything you see. 
Press thumb lever once for 
each count. Reset to zero 
with one turn of \. 
$8.30 eo. (Write for 
quantity prices.) Im- 
mediate delivery. 





Added Evidence 


275 laughs in 113 minutes . . . this was the certified 
count taken at a recent performance of a Broad- 
way show by two executives of Fact Finders 
Associates, Inc. . . . both using Veeder-Root 
Hand Tallies. 

This is another one of the hundreds of uses for 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Everyone Can Bnaiben 


*—VEEDER-ROOT 














each of the hundreds of Veeder-Root Counters 
which are made for manual, mechanical and elec- 
trical operation. Chances are that you, too, can 
count on Veeder-Root . . . with counters built 
into your products as standard parts, or attached 
to your production equipment. We’ll help you to 
figure out how. Write: 


Chicago 64, Ill. » New York 19, N. Y. « Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada «+ Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


® «The Name That Counts” 
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40-apartment Lankenau Professional Building 
at new Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Webster Walvector warms every outside wall. 
Architect: Vincent Kling. Builder: Nason and 
Cullen. Heating Contractor: Edward R. Sabin Co. 
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15% 10 20% 
SAVINGS 


Edward R. Sabin Co., Philadelphia 
heating contractor, has made sav- 
ings of 15 to 20% on heating for 
owners of commercial and institu- 
tional buildings, by adapting Forced 
Hot Water Webster Tru-Perimeter 
Heating to his customers’ require- 
ments. 





Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating 
requires minimum piping, with the 
heating surface and heating main 
combined and concealed behind the 
enclosure. For details on Webster 
Tru-Perimeter Heating, write us. 





One of two new F. W. Woolworth Co. stores in 
Greater Philadelphia with forced hot water heat- 
ing using Webster Walvector. Builder: Hyman 
Korman. Heating Contractor: Edward R. Sabin Co. 


Address Dept. BW-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


HEATER G 


Other Webster Heating Equipment 
includes Tru-Perimeter Heating with 
Webster Baseboard; Webster Con- 
vector; Webster Control for Hot 
Water Heating; Webster Radiator 
Traps and Valves, Drip Traps and 
other steam heating specialties for 
heating and process applications; 
Unit Heaters. 











LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENING IN METALS 


A new kind of brass brightens 





ANACONDA DEVELOPS AN EASILY 
POLISHED SHEET METAL THAT CUTS 
THE COST OF MAKING HUNDREDS OF 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSEHOLD ITEMS OUT 
OF NOW-PLENTIFUL BRASS. 


There’s important news in brass today—for 
both manufacturer and consumer. 


It’s a new kind of brass—called Formbrite* 
—developed and sold by The American Brass 
Company, an Anaconda subsidiary. 


Brass is always in fashion. And, like all brass, 
Formbrite has a deep-down solid feel—a 
warmth and authority that other metals don’t 
have. But there’s a marked difference between 
Formbrite and other brasses .. . 

NEW... AND BETTER 


By special methods of rolling and annealing, 
‘Formbrite has been given a superfine grain 
‘structure. That makes polishing easier and 
faster .. . often as much as 50% . . . often saves 
more than the cost of the metal itself. Home- 
owners will love its more lustrous, more at- 
tractive, more scratch-resistant finish. Manu- 
facturers will like the stronger, stiffer, “‘spring- 
ier” qualities of this ductile and readily formed 
brass... plus the fact that Formbrite costs no 
more than ordinary brass. *Formbrite registered U.S. Patent Office. 


<4 OPEN ANY DOOR—and walk in. The beauty and warmth of 
brass is more at home in the American home today than ever. 
Brass is traditional—yet functional. It can’t rust. Formbrite— 
Anaconda’s new brass—adds extra luster to hundreds of items 
made of sheet metal—doorknobs, hinges, fireplace equipment, 
lighting fixtures, and many others. 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manganese ore, 
ferromanganese and superphosphate. 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, 
pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal 
hose and tubing. 


YOU CAN SEE WHY FORMBRITE’S BETTER. At the left is a 
75X magnification of the grain structure of ordinary 
drawing brass, used for years in the production of stamped 
and drawn products. At the right is a 75X magnification 
of Formbrite. Note the superfine grain structure that gives 
Formbrite its superior qualities. Want to know more about 
this cost-saving metal? Address: The American Brass 
Company, General Offices, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 





WORLD'S MOST COMPLETELY ELECTRIFIED FARM, The Farm 
Journal and Pennsylvania Power & Light Company chose 
this farm near Harrisburg, Pa., to show what electricity 
means io farm families in the 75th anniversary of the 
electrical industry. From barn to kitchen—it’s fitted out 
with modern electrical equipment and wiring. In the 
all-electric barn that contains calf pens and farm work- 
shop, the wiring is Underwriters’ approved, thermoplastic- 
insulated Durall-T, made by Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company. This easily installed wire resists hot, acid, 
moist barn atmospheres. 54280 








One of Chicago's newest and finest shows you how to 


Learn about your business 


-from an apartment building 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control is becoming a ‘‘must’’ in all types of modern buildines 
yy gs J 8 


In building design, in kitchen facilities, in picture 
windows and a hundred other ways—the new apart- 
ment building rising at 1000 Lake Shore Drive in 
Chicago will offer tenants the finest in modern city 
living. 

And in keeping with this tradition of the finest, 
heating comfort will be assured by a Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control installation. This will 
take the form of Individual Apartment Temperature 
Control. Each apartment will have one or more ther- 
mostats, as the floor plan indicates. 

The story, in brief form, of the Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control installation in the new 
1000 Lake Shore Drive Apartments in Chicago is told 
by the pictures and captions on these two pages. 





The sechniques used, applied to your particular tem- 
perature problems, can help give you the Indoor 
Weather you’ve always wanted —customized to your 
requirements. 

The key word here is ‘‘customized.”’ It means that 
whatever your control requirements, a Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control instalation de- 
signed to fit the needs of the building and its occupants 
is your answer. This applies not only to heating and 
cooling, ventilating and humidity control, but to 
industrial control as well. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “customized” 
control. Because only Honeywell manufactures the 
three types of controls—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic—needed for an integrated system. 
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Sculpture on Lake Shore 
Drive exterior wall, 
“Gold Coast” 
by Bernard Rosenthal 


Comfort going up. Un- 
completed exterior of new 
1000 Lake Shore Drive 
Apartments in Chicago. 
Harold L. Perlman, Spon- 
sor; Sidney H. Morris & 
Associates, Architects and 
Engineers; William Good- 
man, Mechanical Engi- 
neer; Plonsker Engineer- 
ing Company, Heating 
Contractors. 
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Living area comfort. Comfort in the living areas 
is controlled by an individual thermostat in each 
apartment, as the floor plan shows. Tenants select the 
temperature they like, don’t have to put up with an 
unsatisfactory average building temperature that satis- 
fies practically nobody. 
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Sleeping area comfort. In the larger apartments 
having two exposures (see floor plan) there’s a second 
thermostat in the sleeping area. This enables tenants 
to maintain a second, cooler temperature in the bed- 
rooms for more healthful sleeping. And with one or 
two thermostats in each apartment, tenants on the 
north are just as comfortable as those on the south 
—no matter how bitter the winter winds. 


Honeywell 
‘iH Fits to Couttols 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 


For comfortable, even temperature 
in new or existing buildings— 
of any size—specify Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s an apartment, cffice, school, shopping 
center, factory, motel, hospital—or any size building 
—new or existing, Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control can help meet your heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning and industrial control problems. 

You will not only enjoy more comfort and effi- 
ciency, you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized T empera- 
ture Control, talk to your architect, heating engi- 
neer, or call your local Honeywell office. Or mail the 
coupon today. 


Harold L. Perlman, sponsor of 
1000 Lake Shore Drive Apartments, says: 


“We expect our new building to be one 
of the finest, most comfortable places to 
live in Chicago, Certainly Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control will con- 
tribute importantly to that.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 

Dept. BW-9-193, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 

I’m interested in learning more about Honeywell Customized Temper- 


ature Control. Fora new building [] For an existing building [_ 
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You profit through extra savings when you spec- 


ify Belden Electrical Cords. 


Trained operators and special equipment build 
Belden complete cords to the exact specifications 
of your product. 


Ready to attach—they eliminate time-consum- 
ing assembly operations, minimize production-line 
rejects, and keep your product in service longer. 


Save Time, Save Money 


Specify Belden 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St., Chicago 44, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS WHOSE PRODUCTS SERVE BEST 


Sey DPelden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 








READERS REPORT 





Years to Remember 


¢ This is a reproduction of the 
biggest letter Business Week has 
ever received. It came from John 
A. Wilkens, Vice-President & 
Treasurer of the Sweeney Litho- 
graph Co., Inc., of Belleville, N. J. 
After praising the 25th Anniver- 
sary Report, Reader Wilkens said: 
“, .. your comprehensive coverage 
of every important phase of our 
economy has enabled me to keep 
abreast of industrial trends the 
better to face changing conditions 
and plan a positive future.” 


Dear Sir: 

I am wondering if your heading 
on the Cover of the Sept. 4 issue 
would have been more factual if 
it had read, “The 4 years that un- 
made and the 21 years that remade 
America.” 

A. B. LARSON 
MANDAN, N. DAK. 


¢ This is an interesting suggestion. 

Yet we think the Depression was a 
factor, however painful, in remak- 
ing America, if for no other reason 
than that it extracted the excesses 
of speculation that had damaged 
our economic well-being. 


Dear Sir: 

While reading the most excel- 
lent Special Report . . . and noting 
the well prepared graphs, it oc- 
curred to me that one. . . illustra- 
tion was overlooked. 

I refer to the paper industry— 
which has shown a 25-year growth 
greater than any other industry 
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with 
New Departure 


on the job! 
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» OZ 
nniver- 
iS said: 
verage 
of our 
< “— Waste hing 
4s A New Departure <a an 
ditions ball bearing carries : 
radial and thrust 
loads and assures 
exact alignment—in 
adin Given Manufacturing 
; nee *. Fast-working kitchen helper! One that never grumbles at the pay SA Cig 
ual garbage chore! It’s the Waste King Pulverator—which makes ve : 


vat un- use of the dual load-carrying ability of a New Departure 
-emade ball bearing for quick, efficient waste disposal. 


This New Departure supports the upper end of the motor 
mene: shaft—carries both radial and thrust loads imposed in cutting 
food waste. It assures exact maintenance of the close relation- 
ship between the rotating blades and grind ring. 





estion. 
ae Find out how New Departure ball bearings can improve your 
remak- ‘ ; 
product. Talk with your New Departure sales engineer today. 
reason 
xcesses 
imaged NEW DEPARTURE SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES — AT YOUR SERVICE 
BRISTOL 269 North Main St. 2-6371 PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON Cathedral Mansions Mayflower 1-8100 
517-A Park Square Bldg. Hancock 6-9867 CHICAGO 3325S. Mich. Ave, Wabash 2-5875 
KANNAPOLIS, N.C. Box 10862-3181 DAVENPORT 
excel- NEW YORK 1775 Broadway Circle 6-1540 2212 E. 12th St. Davenport 7-7522 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY 
noting 850 E. Luzerne St. Garfield 3-4136 1021 E. Linwood Blvd. Valentine 4939 BALL BEARINGS 
it Oc- SYRACUSE 2360 James St. 73-5195 MILWAUKEE 
llustra- DETROIT 647 W. Virginia St. Broadway 6-9460 
us 7-122 General Motors Bldg., Trinity 2-4700 ST. LOUIS . : 
CINCINNATI 2107 Carew Tower, Main 5783 i pil ca Blvd. Franklin 6533 
wil CLEVELAND 
astry 3113 W. 10th St. Winston 1-5454 5035 Gifford Ave. Logan 8-2301 
growth INDIANAPOLIS BERKELEY 1716 Fourth St, Landscape 6-8750 
idustry 1357 W. 18th St. Imperial 4680 SEATTLE 5000 First Ave, S. Lander 5920 
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RAPISTAN IDEAS 





THIS MONTH: 


STORAGE * WAREHOUSING 


Increased output 25% 
cut costs $600 





Seven Day Wholesale Grocery, Wood- 
ville, Miss., cut operating costs by $600 
per month while increasing output 
25% with an installation of 1200 feet 
of Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyor, and 
nine Floor-Veyor, Jrs. The checker in 
the booth controls movement of goods 
from each line into outgoing trucks. 
Case goods are unloaded 50% faster, 
and shipping time is cut 30%. Demur- 
rage cost has been eliminated, and 
breakage reduced by 50%. F.R: 1-A 


Saves 85% 
on unloading boxcars 





Harrison Builders Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., previously required 
2 to 4 men for 5 or 6 hours, depend- 
ing on materials handled, to unload a 
boxcar. They installed 300 feet of 
Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyor and a 
floor-to-floor power belt conveyor. Now 
two men unload the average boxcar 
in one hour. $2,200 equipment re- 
placed $10,000 equipment, and saves 
from eight to twenty-two man-hours 
per boxcar unloaded. Average saving 
66e.. F.R. 2 
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* LOADING « UNLOADING 


Bag breakage reduced 75% 
saves $384 per day 


ss 


Supreme Sugar Refinery, Supreme, La., 
installed two tandem horizontal belt 
conveyors, approximately 450 feet of 
Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyor, and 
several moveable Rapid Power 
Boosters. This system released sixteen 
men on each of three eight hour shifts 
at a wage saving of $384 per day. Il- 
lustration shows how Rapid Power 
Booster elevates packages to stackers 
for piling. F.R. 14-A 


Yours, free! Check below for 


detailed Field Reports. Documented 
case histories from leaders in every 
field . . including yours. Free 16 
page catalog included. 

Heating Equipment 
Household Appliances 


Aircraft Parts 
Auto Supplies 
Loundry Services 
Leother Products 
Machine Paris 
Chemicals Magazines, Newspapers 
Cosmetics 0 Meat Packing 

Metal Stamping 

Paint Products 

Paper and Publishing 


Beverages 
Building Supplies 
Conneries 
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Dairy Products 
Fabricated Metals 
Floor Coverings 
Food Products 
Freight Terminals t 
Fruits, Vegetobles () Sugor Refining 
Tobacco Products 
Worehousing 
Waste Materials 
Wood Preducts 
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0) Phermaceuticals 
} Power Tools 
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Furniture 

Grain and Feeds 
Grain Milling 
Grocery Store 
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Street 








City. State 





BETTER CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
| The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. 
| 183 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


| Representotives in Principal Cities 





used in the chart on .. . page 79, 
and which has made some very re- 
markable other records im _ its 
climb to America’s fifth industry, 

In addition to its growth from 
a per-capita consumption of six 
pounds to approximately 400 
pounds in the past century, with 
production compounded by the 
population growth (6.6 times) ... 
[it has gone from] . . . the “prince 
or pauper” status to a stabilized 
industry into which fiduciary in- 
stitutions and trusts place funds 
for growth and yield... . 

C. LESTER Horn 

BUSINESS CONSULTANT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

This letter is to ask permission 
to make color slides of most of the 
charts in the Special Report ; 
Twenty-Five Years That Remade 
America... . 

The slides would be displayed 
to a group of freshmen in a course 
called Introduction to Business and 
the American Economy... . 

R. K. GAUMNITZ 
ASSISTANT DEAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dear Sir: 

Have just been perusing your 
Special Report. My compli- 
ments to you and your staff for a 
grand job of boiling down a lot of 
information into a few pages of 
very readable material... . 

This applies even to the section 
on automation—one of the most 
difficult things for the layman or 
semi-layman . . . to handle. There 
are so many factors involved in this 
whole problem . that you can 
get lost in the maze very easily. 

You probably omitted inten- 
tionally reference to one major in- 
fluence on metalworking of the ad- 
vent of increasing automation—the 
greater stress which it throws on 
the little things in manufacturing. 

Where you have individually op- 
erated and individually controlled 
machine operations, little troubles 
can be annoying but not particu- 
larly troublesome. A tool gets dull 
and you can change it. You put a 
sharp tool in, reset the machine and 
after a couple of tries are ready to 
run again. Machine maintenance 
is no particular problem either. 
Aside from the periodic checkups 
on machines, you can take care of 
what is necessary as you go along. 

Now, as you point out, you take 
the machine and its tools away 
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If there's the devil to pay on payday 





you need the McBee Payroll Poster 


With all the new deductions, getting out the payroll can 
be a devilish business. Your simplest, speediest, most eco- 
nomical way to do the job is with McBee Payroll Poster. 


Whether you have 30 employees or 3,000, the Payroll 
Poster gives you a complete record for each employee — 
from check to journal to employee’s record card — all in 
a single writing. 

By telescoping three steps into one, the Payroll Poster 
saves time and reduces the possibilities of error. You don’t 
need specially trained operators — your present personnel 


S 50 is all you pay for the McBee Pay- 
roll Poster. Forms, in stock or 


printed to your order, are extra. 





M¢ Bee 
<p) 


Ny 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Makers of Keysort® Punch-Cards, Machines and Equipment 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 

295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 

The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ont. 


if 


can use the Payroll Poster. All checks and forms are 
custom-fitted to your requirements. 


Ask the McBee man near you to give you a simple 
demonstration of the system so many firms in every kind 
of business are using to speed today’s complex payroll 
work. For more details, mail the coupon below. 


McBee Payroll Poster reels off payrolls for companies 
like these: Certain-teed Products Corporation * The 
Sherwin-Williams Company « Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corporations Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. * Philip Morris 


wooH---- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ---------+ 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please rush me free brochure explaining McBee 
Payroll Poster. 

















Name. 
Firm No. of Employees___. 
Address 
City. Zone State 
—_ 























spring-loaded 
soft-seat solenoid 
valves 








ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
CONTROL 










Quédy-Norris engineers 
& pioneered in the de- 
velopment of electrically 
operated control devices for 
many fields. For instance: 


SPRING-LOADED 
SOFT-SEAT VALVES 

for leading gas furnace and 
stove manufacturers 


ELECTRICAL 

IGNITION SYSTEMS 

for domestic clothes dryers 
with features never before 
available 


AIRCRAFT 

SOLENOIDS, 

pressure switches and gun 
triggers 


CONTROL 

DEVICES 

for the new “heat pump” 
—a revolutionary method 
for heating and cooling 
homes 


Our engineering department 

welcomes the opportunity to 

work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 


McQUAY - NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lovis 10, Missouri 


44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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from the direct observation of the 
individual and all the little things 
now become big things. There is 
no great problem in devising auto- 
matic loading and unloading for 
almost any machine. Sure it re- 
quires ingenuity, but we’ve got 
plenty of that in the tool engineer- 
ing fraternity. . . . But the minute 
you do that and say to the machine, 
“There you are, now go run your- 
self,” you suddenly find in your 
lap troubles that you had never 
known existed as real troubles. 

Automation is teaching industry 
the necessity of going back to the 
fundamental of looking after little 
things first. Sure, carbide tools have 
increased tool life. But I can well 
remember when they first started 
putting carbide dies on_ presses. 
The dies lasted so long that no- 
body paid any attention to the ma- 
chines. The first thing you knew, 
the presses just came apart and 
wrecked everything. Automation 
means that we will have to develop 
not only longer tool life, but a 
better balancing of tool life in all 
inter-related operations so that you 
don’t have this machine down for 
tool changes one minute and a 
neighboring machine down for tool 
changes the next. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that you can have a com- 
pletely automated line which won't 
run for more than a couple of 
hours a day under those conditions. 

It appears quite likely that the 
trend toward increasing automati- 
city will start us all over again on 
basic research on tool materials, 
tool shapes, tool utilization, materi- 
als for machine bearings and 
ways. ... 

No doubt this has occurred to 
you and your people and I can see 
why it could well be left out of 
your report. Something had to be. 
Anyway, I repeat, it was a good 
job, well done. 

ATHEL F. DENHAM 


DENHAM & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Dear Sir: 

I found the report . . . most in- 
teresting and _ enlightening. It 
does an excellent job of putting 


the really remarkable changes we 
are going through in proper per- 
spective. I thought the art work 
was first-rate. All in all, it seems to 
me that the report is an outstand- 
ing example of economic journal- 
ism at its finest. 
WILLIAM F. BUTLER 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH DEPT. 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SALES OFFICES: Ch; fre 


cago + Milwaukee « 


‘Ovenport + Sp Louis 


St. Paul. 
Detroit « New York 


Kansas City » Indianapolis 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTs. 
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Get brighter, cleaner copies with 
Hammermill Duplicating Papers 





for mimeographing 
and spirit duplicating 


Need 25 copies? Or 5000? Want the prestige of 
a paper bearing the Hammermill watermark? 
Or is low cost vital? Whatever the job, what- 
ever your equipment, there’s a Hammermill 
duplicating paper to meet your requirements. 
Let this chart be your guide to faster produc- 
tion of cleaner, brighter copies. 
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WHEN YOU NEED | 


make any repro- 
duction job more 
effective. Ask 
your printer to 
show you how 


printed masthead. 





reports, price lists, sales letters, 
charts, bulletins, all become 
mose arresting, and easier to 
prepare, with a well-designed, 


USE THIS HAMMERMILL WITH THESE IMPORTANT 
DUPLICATING PAPER | ADVANTAGES 






Duplicating 
Papers 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, Pe. 











Without Inflation 


Dear Sir: 

“How can we maintain prosperity 
in peacetime without risking 
chronic inflation?” (Trend—The 
Next 25 Years) [BW—Sep.4’54, 
p156]. It is very sad to have you 
suggest that we have at the pres- 
ent time . . . prosperity . . . and 
that someone may be able to 
supply us with a real prosperity 
through . . . inflation. 

No person (and no government) 
can possibly be honestly considered 
prosperous who has increased his 
indebtedness in the past 20 years 
900% without increasing his as- 
sets more than 900%. Have we 
done that? 

There is one hope for the future, 
and that is for such publications 
as BUSINESS WEEK to teach industry 
(capital, management, and labor) 
that our economy is of two 
branches . . . production and con- 
sumption. ... 

CHARLES N. THOMPSON 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


¢ We were not suggesting that in- 
flation is needed. We merely raised 
the question whether we could stay 
prosperous (we think we are, rela- 
tively speaking) and avoid the risk 
of inflation. 


Bank Styling 


Dear Sir: 

We read with interest the article 
entitled Selling Bankers a High- 
Styled Door for Vaults [BW—Sep. 
11°54,p110]. The article points out 
very well the growing trend toward 
bank modernization and the need 
for modern bank vaults and other 
bank protective equipment, but 
mentions that banks and bank archi- 
tects have had to wait until this 
April for this new and modern 
styling of bank vault equipment. 

In all fairness, the article omitted 
the fact that the Mosler Safe Co., 
builder of the vault doors at Fort 
Knox, Ky., unveiled an entirely 
new concept in bank vault door de- 
sign at the American Bankers’ Con- 
vention in September, 1953. . .. 

Since that time, leading banks 
from coast to coast have installed 
our new door and bankers and 
bank architects alike have highly 
praised these new installations as 
being the answer to a much needed 
problem of having bank vault 
equipment compatible with con- 
temporary bank architecture. 

JOHN MOSLER 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“> Kitchen magic comes ready-made today. 


ae It’s true—Grandma never could have baked a cake like this. 


fe Co. No slight to her cooking skill, but she didn’t have the magical 
at Fort ingredients that modern Atlas food chemistry has made 
entirely possible. 

oor de- 
s’ Con- Whether your wife uses packaged cake mixes or makes her 
own, with today’s emulsified shortenings, Atlas food emulsi- 


Boe fiers help her to bake the tenderest, lightest, smoothest 


rs and textured cake that ever came out of an oven. 
highly 
ons as 
needed 
vault 
h con- 
Sc. 
A OSLER 


Many other products for home, farm and factory have been 
vastly improved since Grandma’s day, by the contribu- 
tions of Atlas research in organic chemistry. Perhaps we’re 
already working with you. If not, we may well be in the near 
future .. . for new Atlas developments are constantly appearing. 
POWDER COMPANY Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


SORBITOL, EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
POLYESTER RESINS, PAINTS, EXPLOSIVES 
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The money 
hot weather 


cteale 


from your firm 
every year 





Your 4,5 or 6 months At least 
monthly 4 you need x 20%* 
payroll Air Conditioning (see below) 





*To estimate the money you lose during the hot summer 
months, multiply your monthly payroll . . . by the 4, 5 or 
6 months you need air conditioning. Then multiply by at 
least 20% to find your loss. Recent Hospital studies show 
mental efficiency drops 20% at 85° . . . 50% at 95°. In 
skort, hot weather may cost you | out of every 5 payroll 
dollars you spend. 


The solution? Telephone your Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor. He can air condition an office, floor, 
or your entire building. Call him today for a free estimate. 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 








Top Summer Temperatures 
from coast to coast: 1953 


Albuquerque............. 102 
Cc ddan@ bases 20 S-e 100 
Ph icpadeenaas <x eoson 100 
, Cecetccen stabs 98 
OE 
OS rs 98 
Mada bskdavececcds 104 
re 101 
DC toc Wedbaceecnces 100 
Des Moines, la............ 99 
DCU esis dpadooss sees 100 
ss bcos ecceecs 106 
Indianapolis.............. 100 
SS Se 102 
IIE < cr ccccccccces 101 
Memphis, Tenn............ 103 
EE 91 
Milwaukee. .............. 100 
Minneapolis.............. 98 
New Orleans............. 100 
New York City............ 99 
Oklahoma City, Okla....... 106 
Philadelphia. ............. 100 
Phoenix, Ariz............. 112 
Richmond, Va............. 104 
Cs B daececcens 103 
Sete Gane Gy. ccc cnce 101 
SS 96 
Savannah, Ga............. 103 
Washington, D. C.......... 103 


(Source: Weather Bureau, U. S. Dept. Commerce 
in each respective city) 





‘ WESTINGHOUSE AIR CONDITIONING 


can save you | out of every 5 
payroll dollars you spend during 
the hot summer months. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR CONDITIONING 


epiiccecsccesp ase ...« ws Westinghouse ................. 


J-80418 
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Business indicators, individually, show no marked changes. But when 
you add them up they become more encouraging. 

Rehiring is outweighing layoffs. Retailers, after a. good summer, are 
cautious but confident (page 25). Bank loans, at last, are turning up (page 
50). Signs of the turn in steel are becoming plainer. 


And, behind these, there’s the continuing boom in construction. 


Reassuring probably is the best word for the outlook. 
This is easiest to see when the economy is examined in its broadest 


terms. This involves looking at probable spending by (1) consumers, (2) 
business, and (3) government. The trend: slowly upward (page 27). 


Employment in major industrial centers around the country definitely 
is feeling autumn’s bracing effect on business. 

This month, areas with marked improvement—gains big enough to 
shout about—outnumber those with substantial deterioration. This hadn't 
happened since May, 1953. 

Most centers showed less positive changes. Nevertheless, taking their 
small swings for what they were worth, you find nearly three-quarters of the 
149 areas tipping to the side of higher employment. 

The poorer showings, as you might guess, are in areas producing autos, 
nonelectrical machinery, steel, and coal. 


The better tone will continue till the snow flies, according to the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 


The bureau figures this from its poll of employers’ hiring plans. Steadi- 
ness is the keynote—continuing steadiness through mid-November. 


Employers in seasonal lines are the ones with the hiring plans. 

As the holidays draw nearer, trade and service lines will need more 
people. Thus, outside manufacturing, employment gains are expected in 
42 areas; only in 24 are there fears of decline. 


Improvement elsewhere isn’t barred, however. Manufacturing employ- 
ment could gain, over-all, as auto plants recall workers for new models. 


Unemployment, declining for months, now is down about 480,000 from 
its peak of 3,725,000 (counted by the Census Bureau last March). 


If you haven’t noticed a change locally, remember that it is still pretty 
early in most areas. Betterment has been widespread rather than spectacu- 
lar, encouraging rather than electrifying. 


Here’s the lineup on areas with the widest swings in employment: 


¢ Four—Columbus, Ohio; Aurora, Ill; Jackson, Miss.; and Kenosha, Wis.— 
showed enough hiring between July and September to earn the higher gov- 
ernment classification that goes with a tightening labor market. 


¢ Only two—Muskegon, Mich., and Charleston, W. Va.—had large enough 
rises in joblessness to push their ratings down a notch. 
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Steel, like employment, shows signs of having turned the corner (even 
though the gains so far aren’t at all spectacular). 

For many months, you heard only of curtailments—a blast furnace here, 
an open hearth there. Now, for the first time, reopenings pop up; U.S. 
Steel has just rekindled a blast furnace at McKeesport, and Pittsburgh Steel 
plans to light one about Oct. 1. 


Home builders certainly are making up for the lag early in 1954. 

Consider, first, that the number of new dwelling units started from 
January through April was 5% behind the year before. Then May pulled 
even. Since that time, each month has been plus by 15% to 20%. 

June-July-August starts ran 60,000 ahead of the year before, 40,000 over 
1952, and 30,000 better than in 1951. 


Housing starts to date—just under 800,000 for the eight months—seem 
to make 1954 practically a shoo-in for a figure second only to 1950 (BW— 
Jun.19’54,p17). We should easily top last year’s 1,103,800 starts by 50,000— 
and the margin may even be 75,000. 


Construction seems to be maintaining its gains in September. F. W. 
Dodge Corp. figures for the first half of the month are almost 19% above a 
year ago (with both residential and nonresidential running strong). 


Turns in the inventory trend are hard to pinpoint. Purchasing agents 
don’t tip their hands because of what might happen to markets, and the 
official figures not only are tardy but also a bit insensitive. 

Deep down in the Commerce Dept. compilations, however, you can find a 
clue that manufacturers are buying a little more liberally. 


At the first sign of trouble, factories cut their orders for raw materials 
and parts. (This made itself felt last December.) 

Then goods-in-process are turned into finished products without being 
replaced. (That stage began in January.) 

Finally, there’s the push to dispose of piled-up finished goods. (These 
didn’t begin to decline until May.) 

The turn to accumulation reverses the process, showing up first as 
orders for materials and parts. As early as July, manufacturers had stopped 
reducing these stocks; recently, some accumulation has been indicated. 


Tire prices will go up just as soon as rubber companies feel a boost can 
be made to stick. Costs, particularly wages, dictate it. 


E. J. Thomas, president of Goodyear, now is on record for a 5% rise. 
Word around Akron is that the other companies feel the same way. 


—oe— 
Banks will have plenty of money to meet business needs. 


Idle cash in their vaults now totals about $1-billion. And the Federal 
Reserve System can add as much again simply by buying back government 
securities that it sold to the banks in recent weeks. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 25, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








































50-YEAR TREND IN U.S. 
RELATIVE USE OF MINERAL FUELS 


Source, U.S. Bureau of Mines 
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The use of natural gas is increasing at a faster rate than 
any other primary source of energy. 


sENNESSEE 


GAS _E 


(\ TRANSMISSION % my 


COMPANY ‘Gaye 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


the pipeline 
that runs back 


3 thousand years 


Primitive men warmed themselves by a 
mysterious blue flame... natural gas! 
Later, the Chinese piped it through frail 


bamboo tubes. 


Today, that same hot, clean-burning fuel 

is transported by Tennessee Gas through a 
2200-mile pipeline stretching from 

the Southwest to the thickly populated 
industrial East. 


America’s longest pipeline, this great 

steel artery “hauls” a billion-and-a-half cubic 
feet of gas a day! Delivers the world’s 
most efficient fuel to the world’s greatest 
fuel markets . . 
that never knew natural gas before. 


. people and places 


And does it by the most economical 
and dependable method of transportation — 
by pipeline. 



















Natural gas . . . naturally better 





AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 









for cooking and heating . . . hotter, cleaner, mofe efficient. 





A PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY—APPLIANCES— SHOWS YOU 


How to brighten your 


life... with aluminum 





bk 


1. REFRIGERATOR ICE TRAYS, vegetable 
crispers, evaporator units, doors, shelves 
and meat drawers made of strong Kaiser 
Aluminum have no harmful chemical re- 
action on food. Can’t chip, clean easily. 





2. PORTABLE ELECTRIC FANS made of Kaiser 
Aluminum are light, easy to move, effi- 
cient, have an attractive finish. And alu- 
minum’s strength and corrosion resistance 
assure you years of extra service. 





5. TV SETS are better, cost less because of 
the wide use of aluminum. For example, 
today leading manufacturers use high 
quality Kaiser Aluminum Foil for con- 
densers, capacitors. 


3. STOVE GRIDDLES, cooking utensils and 
appliances made of Kaiser Aluminum 
conduct heat evenly over the whole cook- 
ing surface. The result is better, faster 
cooking, with no “hot spots.” 


6. ELECTRIC LAMPS with bases and sockets 
made of Kaiser Aluminum assure efficient 
electrical conductivity. And lamp reflec- 
tors made of highly polished aluminum 
increase brilliance, give lasting beauty. 


4. ALUMINUM DRUMS AND LIDS in dryers 
and washing machines last longer, because 
Kaiser Aluminum resists corrosion, takes 
durable finishes. In ironers, aluminum 
heats evenly for easier, faster ironing. 





7. AIR CONDITIONING UNITS made with 
Kaiser Aluminum give greater efficiency 
because of the thermal conductivity of 
aluminum fins. Better appearance, longer 
life because aluminum resists corrosion. 
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THE PRODUCTS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE are only a few of 
hundreds which demonstrate how the appliance industry 
brightens your life, adds to your convenience, saves you 
money. 

Today, more and more appliance manufacturers are 
finding that the best way to bring these benefits to you 
is through an increasing use of Kaiser Aluminum. For 
Kaiser Aluminum offers a combination of advantages 
that no other material can match, including light weight, 
strength, corrosion resistance, heat and electrical conduc- 
tivity, economy. 


Setting the pace—in growth, quality and service 


We have aided in the growth of the appliance industry 
by expanding our production capacity to almost 30% of 
all the primary aluminum made in this country. 

The appliances shown above are manufactured by cus- 
tomers of Kaiser Aluminum. Our efforts are put behind 
the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve their 
products and reduce costs. 

If you want more information about our customers’ 
products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 UT Se ie se ee > 
4 : ' g Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
e Week Week Ago Ago Average 
é Business Week Index (above) |... . . *1202 41218 1232 1316 %16 
PRODUCTION 

Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)...............000ececeeeeeees 1,588 $1,583 1,515 2,144 1,281 

Production of automobiles and trucks.....................00cecccecceecs 73,100 +84,743 121,736 146,912 62,880 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-weck daily av. in thousands)... .. . $54,117 $49,043 $52,956 $48,547 $17,083 

Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).....................000. 9,074 8,808 9,207 8,395 4,238 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,196 +6,171 6,156 6,495 4,751 

Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)............... 1,329 1,283 1,293 1,620 1,745 
iryers Paperboard production (tons)................... Fe eh ee ee ree 244,607 176,765 251,722 264,379 167,269 
cause 
takes 
inum | TRADE 

‘ Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 68 68 67 76 82 

Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..................+++ 48 47 48 58 53 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 5% t+12% +2% -11% ++30% 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)...................0ceeeee 195 168 246 182 22 

| PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 407.5 409.0 420.8 411.8 311.9 

Industrial raw materials. daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 87.3 87.1 86.2 S32 $473.2 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..................00005- 95.4 97.0 99.6 96.6 ++75.4 

nn OO I ee ok De hoe dda eeinmiha era de 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 20.8¢ 17.5¢ 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).................ccceeceee 144.6 144.5 144.5 141.7 ++76.4 

eee DUNNE CUE OR OD Se nn ne sas ccauesnatvsceecdveus $30.17 $29.50 $28.67 $35.33 $20.27 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)...................6-. 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.950¢ 14.045¢ 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas OMRON eho. ci or fx shart slaavels $2.39 $2.40 $2.33 $2.19 $1.97 

, Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-. 34.61¢ 34.30¢ 34.09¢ 32.76¢ 30.56¢ 
esis SY MN OI a oo? sos kas bin ale bar ce Poa owls oii od eo peesee $2.23 $2.25 $2.25 $2.12 $1.51 
with 
iency | FINANCE 
onger 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s).............c0cesecccccesecves 251.8 246.6 246.0 183.1 135.7 
ion. Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, DO ore oa 55,5 Swe 3.48% 3.47% 3.48% 3.88% 3.05% 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 13-18% 14-18% 13-18% 23% 3-1% 
ry 
of | BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................--.++++ 54,490 54,013 53,748 53,527 tt 45,820 
1s- Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................-++ 83,084 82,670 82,861 79,482 ++72,036 
nd Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............- 21,023 20,829 20,759 = 23,295 + 49,299 
ir U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............- 35,790 35,526 36,185 31,604 ++49,879 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding... .............cesecsesseesscecs 25,020 24,705 25,183 26,464 23,883 
rs’ 

u- MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK me iis fle — An 
1a. I Ni sis se ahs dle bie cele ns 111.0 112.0 93.2 55.9 

New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950 = 100). .August.......... 96 88 106 N.A. 

MN MI OE orn as cs ns sored do oakahal bebe oes Poe: Spee $1,290 $1,474 $1,358 $812 

Imports (in millions)..................... Ses Sie be fat et eoed fo ” SESE $821 $945 $908 $412 
1] *Preliminary, week ended Sept. 18, 1954. ++ Estimate. 

t Revised. A. Not available, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 
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LOOK WHAT RUBBER PRODUCTS MADE WITH NEOPRENE ARE DOING 


: 


IMPROVED FIBER YARN treated with neoprene imparts high wet strength to fabrics 
such as used in these new automobile seat covers. Fabric can be easily and safely 
sponged clean and has great resistance to fraying and pulling apart when wet. 
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prene absorbs shock of recoil—fits a variety 
of stock shapes. It resists sunlight, weather- 
ing and perspiration . . . gives long service. 


FLEXIBLE RIFLE CHEEKPIECE of resilient neo- 





SELF-PRIMING PUMP has a fluted neoprene 
impeller that withstands constant flexing— 
handles abrasive materials, oil and chemi- 
cals without cracking or deteriorating. 


How neoprene can build your sales 
... Cut your operating costs 


ber products on the toughest jobs. Result: lower 
maintenance costs, fewer replacements. 
We’ve prepared a special booklet for executives 


Each of neoprene’s unusual properties is a strong 
selling point—an extra customer benefit. So your 
product quite naturally increases in sales appeal 
when you use neoprene as a basic material or com- 
ponent part. No other resilient material is as well 
equipped to meet the varying conditions of customer 
service. Result: more sales, more repeat sales. 
And be sure to specify neoprene, Du Pont’s chemi- 
cal rubber, when you buy products for your own 
plant use. It outlasts and outperforms ordinary rub- 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEOPRENE | 


The rubber made by Du Pont since 1932 


REG. y.s. pat OFF. 
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that documents, with actual dollars-and-cents ex- 
amples, how the use of neoprene has resulted in 
important savings. It is a report we’re sure you'll 
be interested in . . . a report every industrial execu- 
tive should have. You'll find every one of its 23 
illustrated pages interesting reading. Mail the cou- 


pon today, and get your free copy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FO 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW-9 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your free booklet—‘‘A Report on Neoprene... 
for the Industrial Executive ”’ 





R FREE BOOKLET 
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Each pin represents one of the more : 
than 2000 Texaco Distributing *28 
Plants ready to serve you through- “ 
out the 48 States. 


Je all 48 States, every major field of American Industry and 
Transportation is getting top results with Texaco! It’s easy to see 
why. Texaco has the skilled lubrication engineers and the superior 
products to produce those results. It’s been proven again and again 
—when Texaco goes in, production goes up and costs go down. 


Remember ... wherever you are, Texaco is conveniently close 
and ready to serve you. One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For more details, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you or write The Texas Company, 135 


East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INOUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 
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Retailers: For Many, An Upturn 


@ If you're in clothing, business is doing fine. 


Back-to-school sales are good everywhere. 


@ If you are selling autos and appliances, chances 


are you are still waiting for the fall upturn. 


@ And if you are in Detroit or Pittsburgh, sales 


are tough no matter who you are. 


@ But over-all retailers are confident—looking for 
fall business to make ‘54 another good year. 


A lot of retailers around the country 
are standing by their doors this week, 
waiting for the flood of customers that 
comes in with the autumn leaves. For 
some of them—particularly those in soft- 
goods—the fall rush is on and is big. 
But a lot of others are still polishing 
the show window glass. 

This broadly is the picture: 

¢ Back-to-school buying is zoom- 
ing. Without exception retailers sur- 
veyed by BUSINESS WEEK reporters across 
the nation report sales of children’s 
clothes and other school needs are up 
5% to 25% over last year. 

In fact, all types of clothing are 

doing fine. 

¢ Dealers in durables—from autos 
to TV sets—are less happy. Auto deal- 
ers are humping to get rid of 54 mod- 
els before the new ones come in, but 
for many it is almost a giveaway busi- 
ness. In other lines—appliances particu- 
larly—dealers report that customers are 
still hard to come by. 

¢ Business is spotty. The hurri- 
canes that clobbered New England, 
drought in some areas of the South, 
unemployment in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh are doing the merchants no good. 

¢ But over-all, retailers are doing 
fairly well. A good summer put the 
figures for over-all retail sales up to 
within 2% of last year. And the service 
trades—everything from doctoring to 
laundry—are running 4% ahead of 1954. 
Moreover, retailers feel their prospects 
are good. Customers’ incomes are run- 
ning just about even with last year. 
The signs of a good fall are showing. 
So even where business has been slow, 
retailers are confident. 


‘True, a note of uneasiness creeps into 
some of their comments. Many are 
worried because their seasonal sales 
boost is late in coming—and they won- 
der how big it will be when it does 
come. 

These glum forebodings are still only 
in the back of the retailer’s mind. As 
one Chicago department store executive 
put it, “We can’t expect to rack up a 
20% gain every year.” And in Salt 
Lake another department store man- 
ager says, “If this is a depression, let’s 
have a lot more of them.” 
¢ Recession—The recession has been 
the thing that has most complicated 
merchants’ lives this year. But sust- 
NESS WEEK’s reporters came up with 
one highly significant finding: Lower 
income groups—those hardest hit by 
layoffs—haven’t cut back their buying 
as much as you might expect. 

Wherever people have the money, 
they’re spending it. The South, for 
example, has had few strikes and lay- 
offs, has been fairly prosperous. So 
Southern retailers expect their sales 
this year will top last year’s. Where 
there have been strikes, business is 
hurt. The West Coast is just begin- 
ning to snap back after a long lumber 
strike. And layoffs have hit retailers. 
In Pittsburgh, a furniture store owner 
claims, “Pittsburgh is the most de- 
pressed retail area in the country— 
people just don’t have the money to 
buy.” Detroit is suffering from auto 
industry layoffs. How much it means 
is shown in one Detroit retailers’ re- 
mark: “Those new Chrysler models 
better be good.” 
¢ Canny Buying—With it all, the cus- 


tomers are not spending easily. Many 
merchants found the customers did not 
rise to their post-Labor Day clearances 
and sales. Buyers are saying “Show 
me.” As one variety store merchant 
spelled it out, “They want what they 
want or they don’t want anything.” 
Auto dealers apparently find their cus- 
tomers the most jaundiced of all. They 
feel they've spoiled their customers 
with too much price-cutting. Some 
even accuse the buyers of “being in a 
chiseling frame of mind.” 

e¢ Credit—When it comes to install- 
ment buying, most retailers are cheerful. 
Some find collections a little harder to 
get. But the customers, even though 
they are cautious, are still using the 
time-pay plans. 

¢ Inventories—When the retailer turns 
from the door and looks at what he has 
on his shelf, he feels pretty good. Re- 
tailers everywhere told BUSINESS WEEK 
that they thought their inventories were 
in good shape. Some used car dealers 
are complaining, but they look for the 
general pick-up in business that comes 
with new models to needle sales. And 
new car dealers are hopeful. As a Ken- 
tucky Ford dealer says, ““We aren't 
going to be stuck with a lot of garbage— 
you know, the off-color models loaded 
down with a lot of extras.” 

In other lines, some retailers are feel- 

ing they’ve pulled their stocks down too 
far. Several clothing stores report that, 
by holding their wholesale ordering 
down to a hand-to-mouth level, they are 
hurting their own sales. They simply 
don’t have enough of a variety of suits 
on the racks to please customers who 
were shopping around. 
e New Lines—Retailers in a lot of lines 
are counting hard on new models and 
new products. A Richmond appliance 
dealer thinks his customers are waiting 
for color TV. ‘We're expecting great 
things with color TV—and we think it'll 
make this an exceptional Christmas 
around here.” 

But in other lines, the new look isn’t 
working. The first fragmentary reports 
from most cities where the new fashions 
from Paris are being shown indicates 
they aren’t pulling well. But the fash- 
ion-conscious cities—-New York, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles—think the new look 
will still pull for them. 

Appliance and auto dealers have 
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mixed feelings about their new lines. 
Appliance dealers look to them for a 
lift, but find the customers aren’t pay- 
ing too much attention—especially when 
they can’t see much difference between 
1954 and 1955 appliances. 

Auto dealers think the ’55s will pull 

sales up, but several report that they 
don’t think prices on the new models 
will hold for more than a few months. 
It may not be so bad this vear as last— 
some of the more flamboyant price- 
cutters are going out of business. “But 
give those new cars six months, and the 
boys will have their axes out again.” 
e Still Eating—With it all, some lines 
are rocking right along. The food stores 
are optimistic—“‘People like to eat, and 
eat well.”” Food chains report their vol- 
ume is up and are looking for a gogd 
fall, although their profits are still 
pinched. 

Lumber sales—where there’s not likely 
to be much of a fall upswing—are doing 
well. The boom in construction plus 
the rush of do-it-vourself work are keep- 
ing things humming. Dealers are cau- 
tious on two points: Thev see builders 
turning more and more to new materials 

the plastics and metals—and they see 
a trend toward more direct buying from 
mills. 

Over-all the picture is perhaps 
summed up best in the words of the 
manager of a Detroit specialty store: 
“We've had our fingers crossed for eight 
months now, and we certainly hope we 
can uncross them soon.” 


ICC Brings Forwarders 
In Line with Carriers 


Freight forwarders received a_ jolt 
last week that ended their hopes of get- 
ting lower rates on truck freight hauled 
from eastern cities into the Mid-West. 

Freight forwarders have been giving 
the railroads and truckers trouble in two 
ways: They've been able to cut rates to 
shippers either by cutting the charges 
of their own “captive” truck lines, or by 
getting lower rates from smaller truckers 
on contract. 

Now Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has rate-making authority 
over railroads, truckers, and forwarders 
has ruled, in its first significant decision 
of the kind, that these cut-rate truckers 
must bring their rates up to what most 
truckers and the railroads have been 
charging all along. 

Freight forwarders deal mostly with 
rail carriers, but there has been an in- 
crease in the past three years in their 
business with motor carriers—at rates 
25% to 45% below what the rails and 
most truckers charge. The railroads and 
truck associations felt that eventually 
this would have forced them to lower 
their own rates. 
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Business Spending 





Manufacturing Inventories 


ss 


Government Spending 


Consumer Spending 


For Forecasting 


Throughout the U.S. this week, the 
signs of fall were multiplying. The 
baseball pennant races ground to their 
conclusions; crabgrass turned to brown 
in suburban lawns; and in the bullpens 
of industry, the whir of adding ma- 
chines sounded the start of a traditional 
autumn ritual—the compiling of com- 
pany budgets. 

For the management man, fall is the 
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time when he must face the painful 


process of reducing his guesses for the 
coming year to figures. Lacking clait- 


voyance, he must decide how much, 
and for what, his company will spend 
in the next vear on the basis of two 
far-from-perfect forecasts: His own esti- 





mate of what’s ahead for his industry 
and, in particular, for his own company: 
his economists’ estimate of the over-all 
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hat You Need to K 


prospects for the national economy. 
This fall, with the economy still 
showing the effects of its bout with re- 
cession, the budgeter’s decision is a 
particularly sticky one. As any fore- 
caster knows, it’s fairly easy to call the 
shots when you are in the midst of a 
well-defined trend. It’s the turning 
points that make and break reputations 
~and often more than reputations. 
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Spending is continuing to 
slide. Fourth-quarter rate is 
estimated at $800-million 
less than third quarter. 


Inventory adjustment is all but 
a thing of the past. Business 
is now buying hand-to-mouth, 
instead of living off its shelves. 


Federal spending is being 
shaved by at least another 
$1.6-billion. Against this, 
state and local expenditures 
are rising. 


Personal income, over-all, is 
running just a shade behind 
a year ago. Retail sales con- 
tinue about even. 


¢ Missing Pieces—For the moment, a 
inanagement man placing his bets on 
the future can expect only limited help 
from the economists. Several of the 
basic measures that forecasters will use 
to size up 1955 business haven’t been 
completed yet. Until these missing 
pieces are at hand, they won’t try to 
construct a formal projection. Any ideas 
that they offer will be labeled “guess- 


McGraw-Hill's survey of capi- 
tal-spending plans for 1955, 
due in mid-November. Also 
the construction-spending es- 
timate for 1955, due some- 
time in November from BLS 
and Dept. of Commerce. 





Steel rate figures for October, 
November. 


The federal budget message 
for fiscal 1956, due in Janu- 
ary. 


The survey of consumer 
spending plans, due in mid- 
November. 





now 


work,” and the executive will use them 
at his own risk. 
Moreover, there’s an added hazard 
this year—politics. That the elections 
may affect the shape of business goes 
without saying. How the elections will 
go, there is no saying. 
¢ The Big Things—Even so, forecast- 
ing doesn’t have to be completely blind. 
If vou take a long look at the principal 
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forces that will be shaping the U.S. 
cconomy in 1955, you can get some 
hints as to how they are working. 

The chart on page 26 shows what has 
been happening, and what is happening 
now, to the four main elements that 
cvery economist must consider in fore- 
casting—business spending, both for cap- 
ital goods and for inventory; government 
spending; and consumer spending. 
What's missing from the chart is an 
indication of how much change there 
will be in each of these elements over 
the next year. The first hint of that will 
come only when some of the signposts 
listed in the last column can be seen. 

At the moment, however, there are 
certain definite things that can be said 
about the movement of these elements 
—if only about the directions they are 
taking. This is how it looks now: 

Business spending. Manufacturers’ 
outlays for new plant and equipment 
are on the way down, and there is no 
sign yet of a turnaround. 

Against this, the year-long inventory 
liquidation—a liquidation that has been 
accomplished with near-stable prices— 
seems to have run its course. In place 
of living off the shelves, industry has 
now entered a phase of hand-to-mouth 
buying, which may be the prelude to ac- 
tive restocking. Detroit’s buying for 
new models could provide the positive 
sign that this restocking has begun. 

Thus, the situation in business 
spending is again a contradictory one— 
but a reversal of the contradiction of 
the last 12 months. During the reces- 
sion that started in the middle of 1953, 
hquidation of inventories tended to 
drag the economy down; capital spend- 
ing braced it up. In the coming year, 
according to all the signs, capital spend- 
ing will be fading; but there should be 
at least a modest restocking program in 
inventories—and perhaps even a brisk 
little boomlet. 

The vital question here is what the 
boys in the academic backroom call 
“relative magnitudes.” Will the drop- 
off in capital spending be large enough 
to wipe out any effects of inventory 
building—or not? If you use sufficient 
blandishments and promise not to quote 
them, about three out of five economists 
will guess that the dropoff will be some- 
what less than the pickup in buying, 
that on balance business will be feeding 
a little more into the income stream 
than it has been. 

The first solid evidence on this will 
come when BUSINESS WEEK publishes 
the McGraw-Hill preliminary survey of 
capital spending plans—around the 
middle of November. 

Government spending. Offsetting 
factors are at work here, too. Wash- 
ington’s economy drive is slowly shov- 
ing federal expenditures down (BW— 
Sep.18’54,p25). But falling revenues 
have widened the expected gap between 
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what the federal government takes in 
and what it pays out. The deficit prom- 
ises to be larger next year. And state 
and local expenditures have been mov- 
ing up. On balance, total government 
spending should be about the same in 
the coming year. Deficit financing will 
give a little extra boost (especially in 
the next six months before the big tax 
collections start rolling in). 

Consumer spending. Despite unem- 
ployment, the virtual elimination of 
overtime, and shorter hours generally, 
consumer income—and spending—show 
relatively little change from a year ago. 
Where income has dropped, consumers 
generally have been willing to cut their 
savings to avoid taking in sail on expen- 
ditures. 

Merchandisers’ continued trust in a 
pickup in spending this fall (page 25) 
indicates that the tightening of belts 
here and there has produced no symp- 
toms of a consumer panic. And it sets 
the stage for a lively round of buying 
if incomes start rising again. Any sea- 
sonal rise in production is bound to 
bring some upturn in hours worked. 
With roughly one out of every eight 
spending units having some wage earner 
working involuntarily less than 35 hours 
a week, any rise in hours worked would 
provide the incentive, and the where- 
withal, to unleash new spending dollars. 

But here again, we need a sounding 
on how the consumer feels, what his at- 
titudes are, whether he thinks this is a 
good time to buy. The first such sound- 
ing will come in November when susi- 
NESS WEEK reports on the Michigan 
Survey Center’s interim survey of con- 
sumer intentions. 
¢ Imponderable—If there is one over- 
riding imponderable in business fore- 
casting this fall, it is politics. Not only 
is the management man forced to guess 
who will win the election, but he has to 
guess what the winner will do. 

There is much to suggest that the 
prospects of a Republican victory 
helped stave off recession in 1952, and 
that when the victory materialized it 
brought a confidence that minimized the 
dip when it finally showed up. Were 
the Democrats to win this fall, that 
confidence would be shaken—to what 
effect, no one can predict. 

Conceivably, however, a Democratic 
win might be a comfort to the con- 
sumer—particularly since it would carry 
with it a prospect of lower individual 
income taxes. This consumer confi- 
dence—showing up in increased spend- 
ing—might, or might not, counteract 
the depressive effect on businessmen. 

All this, of course, would be academic 
if the Republicans win. But, at the mo- 
ment, the businessman is faced with the 
realization that he has a big enough 
problem just weighing economic factors 
without attempting to forecast politics, 
too. 


“Buy Toledo” 


Willys Motors is breath- 
ing life into the slogan. It 
offers preference to local 
shops if they can meet prices. 


In Toledo last week, Willys Motors, 
Inc., made public a plan that’s aimed 
at giving real meaning to the words 
“Buy Toledo.” The company hopes to 
buy 25% of its materials and parts from 
Toledo suppliers, creating work for an 
additional 3,000 employees. 

The plan was outlined to 40 local 
businessmen by E. C. McCleary, Willys 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. Here’s how it works: 

Within 30 days, Willys will set up a 
display in the main administration 
building in Toledo, showing all the 
thousands of parts that go into Willys 
vehicles. Each part will be labeled 
with data on design, cost, and enginecr- 
ing specifications. 

As soon as the setup is completed, 
Willys will invite agents of ‘Toledo’s 
300 or more auto supply companies to 
tour the display and bid on making the 
components that interest them. Willys 
assures a contract to any Toledo com- 
pany that can match or better the price 
of an out-of-town supplier or of Willys’ 
own production. 

McCleary estimates that Willys now 
spends about $300-million a year for 
materials and fabricated parts. ‘Toledo’s 
share may run to $75-million. 
¢ Enforcement—To make sure that 
Willys purchasing agents carry out the 
policy of favoring Toledo shops, the 
company has vested a three-man com- 
mittee with the power to overrule the 
purchasing department if necessary. 
This was, naturally, the most delicate 
feature of the new program to work 
out. As finally approved by Edgar F. 
Kaiser, Willys president, the commit- 
tee is made up of two company repre- 
sentatives and Richard T. Gosser, 
UAW-CIO international vice-president. 
e Union Idea—Gosser took part in last 
week’s program. Actually, the “Buy 
Toledo” plan was his idea. He has been 
plugging it since last spring, and Mc- 
Cleary gave him credit for persisting 
until the Willys management fell in 
line. It’s another example of close 
cooperation between Gosser and Kaiser. 

Earlier, Willys union members had 
voted themselves a pay cut (BW —Apr. 
24’54,p144), Gosser pledged an end to 
noncompetitive wage rates and jurisdic- 
tional disputes in the city, and the 
union sponsored a Kaiser-Willys agency 
that opened recently at the Willys plant 
(BW—Aug.28'54,p62). The agency 
elected Ned Skeldon, vice-mayor of 
Toledo and a union official, president. 
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AFL’S JOHN DWYER (center) advises longshoremen to return to enemy ILA. It’s the... 


Dismal End of an AFL Gambit 


While the leaders of the AFL in 
convention assembled were flexing their 
organizational muscles in the Los An- 
geles sunlight (page 108), their followers 
on New York’s fogbound waterfront 
were this week feeling the effect of one 
of the AFL’s most inglorious retreats. 
AI’L representatives such as John Dwyer 
(above) were counseling longshoremen 
to return to the International Long- 
shoremens Assn., the organization AFL 
had expelled on grounds of being “‘hope- 
lessly corrupt” and against which it had 
declared uncompromising war. 
¢ Campaign—Just one vear ago, in the 
1953 convention, AFL reversed a rule 
three-quarters of a century old: The 
AFL parent had no business interesting 
itself in the internal affairs of any of its 
afhliates. It broke this hallowed prin- 
ciple in the case of ILA after conclud- 
ing that ILA’s leadership was crooked 
and had a stranglehold on the organi- 
zation that could not be removed. After 
cxpelling ILA, the federation went fur- 
ther. It fostered the organization of a 
rival union based upon opposition ele- 
ments in the old ILA. 

Normally, anyone expert in such mat- 
ters would assume that a campaign to 
uproot an established union such as 
ILA, which was bulwarked in its posi- 
tion by collusive relations with some of 
the employers with which it dealt, was 
a long-time job. 

No matter how well directed and 
financed, a successful campaign would 
take vears. But very early in the game, 
such expert judgment became clouded. 
Three developments appeared to change 
the outlook. 

* Factors—First, the National Labor 
Relations Board, with unaccountable 
haste, conducted an election between 
the old ILA and its AFL rival before 
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the AFL organizing drive was _ fairly 
started. The results showed that AFL 
was less than 2,000 votes short of a 
majority in a bargaining unit number- 
ing over 25,000. Not only were AFL 
adherents more numerous than any- 
one had a right to expect, but they 
registered their sentiments in an elec- 
tion so replete with ILA-directed in- 
timidation and violence that the NLRB 
subsequently threw the election out 
as invalid. 

The second factor that led to a re- 
calculation of the time necessary to 
climinate ILA was the support given 
AFL by the State of New York and 
the newly created Bi-State Waterfront 
Commission. These two units of gov- 
ernment saw ILA as a prime source 
of the harbor’s corruption. With zeal 
they did evervthing possible under the 
law to weaken the old organization. 

Then, third, was the community 
support given AFL. ‘There has never 
been an organizing campaign in the 
history of the U.S. labor movement 
that has attracted such widespread and 
vocal civic approval. 
¢ Disappointment—As a result of these 
factors the AFL leadership became con- 
vinced that a fast knockout was pos- 
sible. Preparatory to a new NLRB 
election—which the Board had to con- 
duct to secure an “‘uncoerced result”— 
it put everything it had into the fight. 
Not only did it deploy organizers in 
unprecedented numbers, it used every 
known organizing device and invented 
new ones to push recruitment. Among 
the techniques employed were bilingual 
(English and Italian) early morning 
television shows. Altogether, the cam- 
paign cost AFL, in round figures, a cool 
million dollars. 

AFL lost the second election by a 





bare 200 votes. NLRB certified ILA 
as exclusive bargaining agent. 

So sharp and bitter was the disap- 
pointment of the AFL leadership that 
it began internal quarreling. George 
Meany, AFL president and the man 
who had wrought the change in federa- 
tion policy to expel ILA, was quoted as 
saying that AFL was pulling out of the 
port. Bandwagon riders left AFL's 
ranks in droves to make their peace 
with the victorious ILA. Those few 
stalwarts on the docks who wanted to 
continue the fight against the ILA 
seemed to be in full retreat. The disin- 
tegration reached its climax this week. 
e The Nadir—Pier 45 on the North 
River, leased by the Grace Line, was an 
AFL stronghold, most solid anti-ILA 
bastion on Manhattan’s piers. From 
Pier 45 had come John Dwyer, the most 
important rank-and-file leader in AFL’s 
camp. Dwyer had been Grace’s hiring 
boss. When Dwyer had left to work 
for AFL, he was replaced with a man 
who was also AFL-minded. The Grace 
Line did not want Dwyer back—in part 
because the other piers it uses on the 
Atlantic Coast are ILA-controlled and 
Grace was afraid of reprisals. Neverthe 
less, its hiring boss hired Dwyer in a 
minor supervisory job. Grace fired both 
the hiring boss and Dwyer. As a result 
the pier was struck. 

After a week of strike, Dwver told 

the men to go back to ILA lest they lose 
their jobs permanently. He said that he, 
himself, would get out of the picture, 
would no longer seek employment from 
Grace. Meany, hearing out in Los An- 
geles what Dwyer had said, took it as 
the last straw, issued a statement to 
New York dock workers to go back 
into ILA. He said that AFL “would 
take another look” at the situation two 
vears hence. 
‘e No Letup—But the books could not 
yet be closed. The Grace Line refused 
to re-employ the hiring boss who had 
brought Dwyer back. He, too, had be- 
come anathema to ILA. Desperate, 
Dwyer and a group of men from Pier 
45, joined by others around the port 
who wanted to carrv on the fight, ap 
pealed to AFL’s sailors’ union for help. 
The help was forthcoming. As of mid- 
week, the strike at Pier 45 was still on. 
Plans were made to open a joint sea- 
farers’-longshoremen’s hall somewhere 
in the port so that the anti-ILA group 
would have a center; and to issue, start- 
ing next week, a newspaper that would 
rally the tattered forces and keep the 
dissident movement alive. 

Even the kind of peace the port 
could have expected if ILA held sway 
unchallenged was still elusive. The vio- 
lent and confused power struggle that 
had for so long been fought along New 
York’s waterfront was going to con- 
tinue. Its ultimate outcome remained 
in doubt. 
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“ANTI-LABOR”: Pres. Anton J. Imhahn of Chicago local of 
International Union of Operating Engineers: “We're out to elect 
Democratic senators. The Administration with seven or eight 
millionaires is doing things detrimental to the workers.” 


“FARM POLICY”: H. A. Schneider, secretary-treasurer of Grain 
Millers International: “The Eisenhower farm policy is bringing 
the unions and farmers closer together. We have more coopera- 
tion this year than in the past. The farm men are the same as us.” 
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AFL’s convention in Los Angeles this| 
week had one persistent theme: politics. 
And the theme song was, “We're disen- 
chanted”—with the GOP, of course. 
The tune had many variations; the lead- 
ers hope they'll be catchy enough for 
labor’s rank and file to be whistling 
them in November. 


“LET US DOWN”: Secy.-Treas. Lloyd Klenert of Textile Work- 
ers International: ““We’ve got 40,000 members unemployed; the 
rest are working 28 and 32 hours. The Administration is blamed. 
Our people felt Eisenhower let them down on Taft-Hartley.” 


“WORRIED”: Roy Ringer, of Oakdale, Calif., sheep shearers 
local of Amalgamated Butchers: “In our area we’re worried about 
private control of utilities. If the Democrats win, the government 


would take control. All unions are out for Democrats.” 
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POLITICO James McDevitt, director of AFL’s political wing, Labor’s League for Political 
Education, tells BUSINESS WEEK reporter unemployment will haunt the Republicans; 
besides, though Eisenhower retains a good deal of popularity, it’s an off year. As of now, 
he tallies up labor-backed Democratic gains at three in the Senate, 35 in the House. 








TREND SPOTTER B. J. Dorsky, of 
Bangor motion picture machine operators, 
sums up Maine vote: “The whole election 
was somewhat a trend for the Democrats.” 


Why Labor Is Seeing Democratic 


With the national elections little 
more than a month away, union labor 
oficialdom climbed on its highest ros- 
trum this week—the annual American 
Federation of Labor convention in Los 
Angeles—to speak its piece about 
politics. 

The political theme was almost an 


“LOCAL ISSUES” are what concern union 


} men in Santa Barbara, Calif., says Secy. Al 


Worley of local bartenders; that’s why 
they're getting out the Democratic vote. 
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obsession, both in and out of meetings 
(pictures). There was no doubt of the 
convention’s support of the Democrats, 
even before the passage of the official 
resolution filled with bitter words for 
the Eisenhower Administration—of 
which “disenchanted” was one of the 
mildest. 


“NOT SO POPULAR”: In Miami, Fia., 
says Ben Williams of local iron workers, 
“Ike isn’t so popular as he was. But our 
men like him, revere him as a general.” 


Led by Pres. George Meany, AFL 
chieftains hammered away at charges 
of “‘anti-labor,” “giveaway,” and “take 
away’—and the cheers resounded. La- 
bor Secy. James P. Mitchell was buck 
ing a roaring tide in his private huddles 
with leaders and his convention speech. 
The predictions were of the rosiest—at 


“I GO ALONG with my husband on 
politics; we follow what our husbands say.” 
She’s Mrs. Mary Kelly, wife of vice-presi- 
dent of Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 
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least as far as Congress was concerned, 
there would definitely be changes. 

¢ Back Home—The optimism was sin- 
cere—and the experts were free with 
figures—but it also represented a hope. 
This was official union labor speaking— 
the full-time paid leadership of the 111 
AF L-afhliated unions. And most of the 
cheering delegates work for unions. 

Privately, they weren’t sure what the 
10-million AFL members, reading about 
all this in their newspapers back home, 
were really thinking. From past elec- 
tions, the officials were well aware they 
weren't speaking for the union mem- 
ber, but to him—hoping he would re- 
member in the voting booth. 
¢ Issues—The officials, trained in labor 
politics, could cite chapter and verse 
on labor’s complaints against Taft- 
Hartley and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. But this is pretty technical 
stuff; when you pull the voting ma- 
chine lever or make your cross, you're 
not thinking of Sec. 8-B-3 of T-H. 

The AFL leaders, though, think 
there’s one big issue that may do the 
trick—an issue that hits the union mem- 
ber where it really hurts, in his pocket- 
book. That’s the matter of 3.2-million 
unemployed and 1.8-million working 
part-time. 

Both the AFL Labor’s League for 
Political Education and CIO’s Political 
Action Committee (BW-—Jul.17’54, 
p146) are hitting hard on this and one 


other pocketbook issue: the charge that 
the Eisenhower tax program benefits 
the rich. The two groups are putting 
in a lot of state and local effort, as well 
as money. PAC expects to take in at 
least $1-million before elections. LLPE 
expects to top $300,000. 
¢ Figures—At Los Angeles, the director 
of LLPE, James McDevitt, was the 
official forecaster. He struck a highly 
optimistic note with his prediction of 
union-backed Democratic gains of three 
seats in the Senate, 35 in the House. 
Over-all, labor looks for about a 5% 
voting swing to the Democrats. 
Unions are working more closely with 
farm groups this year but AFL politicos 
won’t predict farm reactions (BW — 


Sep.4’54,p30). Otherwise, here’s how 
they see things. 
e They think many races will 


hinge on local issues. In the House, 
they fear Democratic loss of three seats. 
But they expect the Democrats to pick 
up seats in industrial areas, especially 
where unemployment has gone up— 
three in Virginia and New York, two 
in Illinois and Pennsylvania, one in 
North Carolina. 

¢ They look for these labor-backed 
Senate candidates to win: Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Anderson of New Mexico, 
Green of Rhode Island. Privately, they 
are doubtful of Douglas in Illinois and 
Gillette in Iowa, concede losses in 
Nebraska, South Dakota, California. 


Yankees Bid for Nuclear Power 


New England utilities combine to set up an experi- 


mental plant for commercial 


New England is due to have a com- 
mercial atomic power plant operating 
on an experimental basis, if present 
plans of 11 of the area’s electric utility 
companies work out—and if the Atomic 
Energy Commission gives the nod. 

The project passed its first hurdle 
last week when the Massachusetts 
Dept. of Public Utilities approved an 
initial $l-million stock financing for 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co. That’s 
the company being set up by the 11 
utilities to build the proposed atomic 
plant “to explore the economic and 
practical aspects of this type of electric 
generation.” The 1] companies repre- 
sent 90% of the kilowatt output of the 
six New England states. 
¢ Serious—Backers of Yankee Atomic 
are emphatic in saying that they mean 
business and have no intention of fool- 
ing around with a mere study project. 
Pres. Irwin L. Moore of New England 
Electric System, who is a Yankee di- 
rector, says the new company will 
plunge right into details of construc- 
tion just as soon as AEC gives a green 
light for use of fissionable materials. 
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atomic power. 


e Exploratory—Yankee Atomic is a 
commercial proposition, but at the 
same time its aims are exploratory. Its 
president, William Webster (executive 
vice-president of New England Electric 
System), says it may take “‘several years 
of experimental work” to find out how 
atomic electricity will fit into the New 
England picture. 

¢ Money—It will take more than 
$1-million to build the plant, and the 
backers are a bit close-mouthed just now 
on where it’s coming from. Spokesmen 
say the 11 companies will supply some 
equity. Any question of government 
financing would depend on AEC license 
negotiations, scheduled to -start soon. 
The backers appear receptive to such 
aid, but there’s a hint they might be 
prepared to go ahead anyway. 

¢ Details—Only a few details on the 
plant itself are clear as yet. It would 
supply electricity for home, industrial, 
commercial use. The investing com- 
panies would buy and distribute its 
output. Best guess is it would be lo- 
cated in Massachusetts (Deerfield, some 
say). 


Air Merger Off 


Flying Tiger and Slick 
call off plans to combine 
freight operations, due to 
high severance pay. 


A marriage of convenience between 
the Flying Tiger Line and Slick Airways 
was called off just short of the altar this 
week. The two air freight carriers said 
they couldn’t live with labor protective 
provisions tied to the merger by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

FTL Pres. Robert Prescott said his 
company will get out of the air freight 
business and concentrate on contract 
flying and on leasing aircraft and equip- 
ment. Prescott has already lined up 
Slick, which will remain an air freight 
carrier, as his first customer. Slick will 
lease three of FTL’s DC-6As and five 
D-46s as part of an expansion program 
to assume FTL’s freight commitments. 
¢ Doom—The FTL-Slick merger had 
been bucking the tide of trade opinion 
ever since it was announced last year 
(BW—Apr.11’54,p172). Most observers 
said the marriage was doomed because 
of disputes over labor protective agree- 
ments for pilots and mechanics. FTL 
pilots were represented by the Air Lines 
Pilots Assn. (AFL), while Slick had an 
independent union. 

FTL accountants predicted that the 
protective agreements, which provided 
severance pay of a year’s salary or 60% 
of salary for four years, would cost the 
merged company up to $6-million a 
year, and could end only in bankruptcy. 
' FTL pilots had petitioned CAB to 
soften benefit agreements, but the Slick 
union refused to go along, as did me- 
chanics from both companies. FTL 
and Slick finding the cards stacked, 
decided to call the whole thing off. 
e Survivors—Calling off the merger 
ended one of the fiercest battles in 
American business. By the time FTL 
and Slick emerged in 1953 as the two 
survivors of more than 400 postwar 
freight outfits, expansion had chewed 
up enormous amounts of capital. 

Both thought the merger—the first 
between transcontinental lines since 
the CAB was set up in 1938—would net 
healthy profits on the carriage of air 
freight alone. Merger promised to pro- 
duce a company doing an annual busi- 
ness of $26-million, assets of $22-mil- 
lion, 2,400 employees, and 53 aircraft. 
¢ Getting Out—Now that the mar 
riage is on the rocks, the companies 
will have to untangle operations already 
geared to the merger. These include 
freight stations in nearly 45 cities, sales 
and executive offices at Burbank, Calif, 
and ground and maintenance opera- 
tions. 
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‘ITS ALL IN THE DAYS WoRK!” 


‘Because we helped save workers from costly accidents 
--- Avondale Mills of Alabama saved $89,000 in 
7 years through lower-than-average insurance 
premiums.” Here are the facts: 

COMPANY: Avondale Mills of Alabama, world’s largest pro- 
ducers of carded knitting yarn and mattress ticking and 


famous for combed yarn, denim, chambray, ginghams, seer- 
sucker, cords and corduroy. 


RECORD: A satisfied American Mutual policyholder for 35 
years . 
American Mutual. 





AMERIGAN MUTUAL al 


©1954, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


. with all liability insurance covered through 


D 





says Mr Friendly 


SAVINGS THROUGH LOWER PREMIUMS: $89,000 in the past 
7 years alone. 

SAVINGS THROUGH DIVIDENDS: $46,000 in 7 years. 

TOTAL SAVINGS: $135,000. 


MORAL: If you're interested in a service that can help you save 
men, money and machines by reducing accidents and premiums 
to well below average, write for the complete case of Avondale 
Mills, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. B-113, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION . . . WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ... AUTOMOBILE . . . ALL FORMS LIABILITY INSURANCE 








ORDER DELUXE... 
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amd ONLY LAMSON com flit! 


We’ve never received an order like this— 


and never will. 


But Lamson customers always get these extra values, 
and more, along with every bolt and nut order. 
You, too, deserve these “extras” when you buy 
fastener products. They’re yours automatically when 
you make Lamson & Sessions your source 


for fasteners. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners - 








The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co, « General Oftices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham « Chicago 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Business is holding its own, jogging 
along in July and August at about the 
same pace that it set last spring, the 
Commerce Dept. reports in its maga- 
zine, Survey of Current Business. 

* 
A steel pipe plant will be built by U.S. 
Steel’s Consolidated Western Steel Div. 
at the company’s Geneva Works, near 
Provo, Utah. The plant is scheduled 
for production next spring. 

e 
Otis Elevator Co. is moving further 
beyond the confines of just hoisting 
people and things up and down. Sub- 
ject to stockholder approval, Otis is 
buying the assets of Baker-Raulang Co., 
and its subsidiary Baker-Lull Corp., 
which have a wide line of materials 
handling equipment and trucks. 

* 
Five-year diversification plan of Pressed 
Steel Car Corp. took its biggest step 
this week with the purchase of Clearing 
Machine Corp. of Chicago. CMC, a 
leading maker of mechanical and hy- 
draulic presses, has annual sales around 
$30-million. The purchase price: be- 
tween $9-million and $10-million. 

* 
An individual can own seven TV sta- 
tions, under a new FCC ruling. The 
commission boosted the number from 
five, but specified that two of the sta- 
tions must be ultra high frequency. 
Meanwhile, FCC Commissioner Robert 
E. Lee opined that the government 
should have no direct control over radio 
and TV networks; he said existing in- 
direct controls were ample. 

3 
Ford dividend hike last year to $15 a 
share—from $10 in 1951 and 1952—is 
indicated by the latest report of the 
Ford Foundation. The foundation holds 
over 3-million nonvoting shares in the 
motor company, whose voting stock is 
closely held by the Ford family. 

= 
Studebaker’s 1955 cars will retail at 
from $37 to $287 below this year’s 
prices, according to C. K. Whittaker, 
executive vice-president. He said the 
cuts will be made possible by savings 
arising from the merger of Studebaker 
and Packard (BW—Aug.21'54,p56). 

* 
Riss & Company, Inc., of Kansas City, 
Mo., the nation’s third largest motor 
carrier, filed a $90-million suit this 
week against 85 railroads and four rail- 
road associations. Following its two- 
year fight with the Public Utilities 
Commission in Ohio, the trucking com- 
pany charged that there is a conspiracy 
by railroads to destroy its business and 
to monopolize transportation through 
a direct link with the PUC. 
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The insulation on an automatic clothes dryer 
is almost as important as the heat that does 
the drying. Effective insulation not only 
reduces the loss of heat from the drying area, 
increasing the efficiency of the dryer, it also 
keeps the outside of the dryer cool, making 
the entire unit more practical. 


To be certain that the insulation stays in 
place, designers of the Hotpoint clothes 
dryer specified a 3M adhesive, EC-404. 


This adhesive can be applied quickly and 
easily. It holds the insulation firmly in place 
as soon as contact is made—even on tricky, 


Making dryers dry better 


contoured surfaces. And EC-404’s rubber- 
like film holds securely even when hot, assur- 
ing long-lasting, satisfactory service for users 
of the Hotpoint clothes dryer. 


See what adhesives can do for you... 
If bonding together two similar or dissimilar 
materials is one of your problems, look to 
3M for the effective and economical answer. 
Your local 3M sales engineer will be glad to 
consult with you. Call him in... or, write 
today for free informative book- s#.9e sstsles 
let—to 83M, Dept. 19, 417 Pi- [RAbweew 
quette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. part 


or write for copy 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

417 PIQUETTE AVE DETROIT 2 MICH -© GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST PAUL 6. MINN. © EXPORT: 122 © 42 ST. N. ¥. 17. N. ¥. @ CANADA: LONDON, ONT 

MAKERS OF “scoTCcH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” SRAND 
5. Par. ovr. a8. u. 8. Par. or. S58. ©. PAT. Ov. 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @ “3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ “3M” ROOFING GRANULES @ "3M" CHEMICALS 





ARE CLOGGED LINES LIKE THESE 
CUTTING YOUR WATER SUPPLY? 


Over 1/4 Miles of Buried Water Line 
Chemically Cleaned IN PLACE by Dowell Service 


You don’t have to dig up water lines in order to clean thei! 
Take the case of a major railroad that had over 8600 feet 
of buried water lines, ranging from 2 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The capacity of these lines had been greatly reduced 
by scale deposits. Dowell Service used liquid solvents to 
clean all the lines, in place, during a period of only six days 
with a minimum interruption in service. 


Dowell Service offers fast, effective chemical cleaning of 
pipelines of all kinds—water lines, disposal lines and 
product lines. And, whether these lines are underground 
or above, indoors or out, no digging or dismantling is 
necessary. Dowell solvents are designed to dissolve the 
accumulated deposits, and are introduced through regular 
connections. Because they are liquid, Dowell solvents 
reach wherever steam or water can flow, cleaning places 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


inaccessible by other methods—angles, curves, valves, 
complicated surfaces and hook-ups. Experienced Dowell 
engineers do the job using Dowell-designed truck-mounted 
pumps, mixers and control equipment. 


Many other types of equipment can also be cleaned 
chemically by Dowell. If you have boilers, condensers, 
evaporators, bubble towers, water wells or other operating 
equipment where deposits are reducing capacity, let Dowell 
Service save you time and money in maintenance cleaning! 


FIND OUT ABOUT CHEMICAL CLEANING! There are 
many places in your plant where Dowell Service can clean 
equipment faster and better than out-dated mechanical 
methods. Call your nearest Dowell office for a fact-filled 
book. Or write direct to Tulsa, Dept. I-10. 


— DOWELL — 


Boilers ¢ Condensers ¢ Heat Exchangers @ Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines @ Piping Systems ¢ Gas Washers ¢ Process Towers 


Process Equipment ¢ Evaporators ¢ 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


Filter Beds @ Tonks 
Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


A Service Subsidiary of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Polities will be the big business news this fall, barring unexpected 
worsening of the foreign situation. With election day only a little more than 
a month away, now’s a good time to look ahead and anticipate coming 
changes, if any. 

Figure what a Democratic victory would mean. It’s no sure thing. But 
it’s the side of the coin that would make the biggest difference, which makes 
it the side to watch. The Democrats couldn’t dictate to Eisenhower, but 
they would put his policies under strain and force some shifting. 


The Democrats have driven many guideposts in their stands in Con- 
gress and in their campaign for votes, which give a sense of direction. 


Take Eisenhower’s budget balancing effort, for example. Cuts are big 
on the spending side. Truman set up a 1954 budget of some $78.5-billion. 
Eisenhower slashed this to $67.6-billion. His schedule for fiscal 1955, the 
current year, is $64-billion. The savings come largely from defense. Demo- 
crats say these economies brought on the business slide of the past year. 
They call it an Eisenhower-made recession. As a party they favor big 
spending. 


Note the Democratic stand on taxes as reflected in the debate over 
Eisenhower’s tax program. 

The Democrats didn’t like Eisenhower’s approach. Eisenhower empha- 
sized change in the tax law calculated to encourage investment, thus make 
jobs. Democrats wanted additional tax cuts for people—consumers, voters. 

Another tax cut next year might be blocked. The Administration 
would like to go further in tax revision to stimulate investment and job 
making. A Democratic Congress could block this and vote an income tax cut. 


— 9. 
Labor would get more power in Congress. It’s been a sort of standoff 
up to now, with the Democrats fighting Eisenhower’s labor law plans. 


Taft-Hartley revisions demanded by the unions wouldn’t be put over. 
The Democrats are too badly split on this issue. 


But the minimum wage probably would be upped. Eisenhower opposed 
this during the “business adjustment.” But a shift in Congress might force 
him to go along—maybe to $1-an-hour (25¢ above the present minimum). 


A shorter work-week is in doubt. AFL is out for a statutory 35 hours, 
with time-and-a-half beyond that. Southern Democrats will block this. 


Mitchell got rough handling from the AFL at Los Angeles. The Secre- 
tary of Labor is friendly toward most union objectives. But when he came 
up before the AFL convention to defend Administration policies, he was 
treated as a hostile—charged with trying to cover up for what the unions 
consider inadequacies. AFL has lined itself with the Democrats. 


The farmer figures big in the Democratic bid. Outside the South, the 
farmer has been a Republican in recent years. The Democratic appeal is cal- 
culated to upset this affiliation. 


Higher price supports are the bait. What the Democrats are promising 
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is 90% of parity as against Eisenhower’s fluctuating support. The appeal 
is to the small farmer—the family farmer. High, rigid supports mean Wash- 
ington will have to control production. But this doesn’t mean much to the 
small operator. The pinch is on the big farmers—few in numbers. 


Government’s role in business should be considered. The recent trend 
under Eisenhower is toward less participation. 


Take TVA for example. Eisenhower’s solution is to let the private 
investors meet the rising demand (the Dixon-Yates proposition). 


A Democratic Congress might upset this. The vote in the last session 
was along party lines. 


Atomic power is at stake, too. Eisenhower wants private enterprise to 
develop commercial uses. But the Democrats buck this. Their stand has 
been for government monopoly. 


As to the Nov. 2 prospects, forecasters are slow with predictions. Private 
surveys show most of them giving the House to the Democrats, with a good 
sprinkling of predictions that Senate control will change, too. The Demo- 
cratic governor’s victory in Maine doesn’t mean much. Politicians who buy 
the Maine theory have been wrong eight out of the last nine tries. But 
the Democrats are doing a job trying to create a bandwagon atmosphere. 
The big hope for the GOP now is that its candidates are “running scared.” 


Sen. McCarthy, as friends picture him: The Red hunter is in the dumps. 
He’s tired, physically, from the two investigations. And he’s whipped down, 
too, mentally. The friends he thought he had in the Senate aren’t so many. 
Few requests are being made for his political assistance. He sees no end 
to the inquiries aimed at his conduct—even if the GOP wins in November. 
If the Democrats take over, he will lose his chairmanship and face still 
more investigations of his conduct. 


Mining men worry about farm export policy. The new law permits 
surplus agricultural products to be swapped abroad for strategic metals. 
This can put pressure on domestic prices of competing metals. 


Another round of titanium expansion is in the mill. Washington wants 
to boost capacity considerably by 1957. Companies that may figure in it: 
Monsanto Chemical, Kennecott Copper, Kaiser Aluminum, New Jersey Zinc, 
National Distillers, Glidden, Anaconda, and Eagle-Picher. 

On sale of government synthetic rubber plants, there’s disappointment 
over the first prices offered by would-be private buyers. As a result, new 
engineering studies are being made by some bidders, with the idea of coming 
back with a higher price. If prices aren’t boosted, the government may 
mothball some facilities and operate the rest. 


Explosive antitrust proposals are being weighed. 

One idea is to apply antitrust laws to labor. Secy. of Commerce Weeks 
is said to back this one as a curb on union industrywide powers. 

Pulling the federal prop from under retail price fixing is another idea. 
That means repealing the McGuire Act, which makes state fair trade laws 
legal under federal statutes. Most Washington officials now frown on this 
depression-originated idea. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 25, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PLASTIC TAPE in a 
rainbow of colors 


PLASTIC TA 


One of the most versatile tapes of all! [t can identi- 
fy and code; seal, insulate, protect and preserve 
. . . among hundreds of other uses. “Scotch” 
Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 sticks at a touch to 
any clean, dry surface; is thin, tough, stretchy; 
is unaffected by acids, greases, salts, and common 
commercial solvents. Eight brilliant colors: Red, 
Orange, Yellow, White, Green, Brown, Blue, 
Black; plus Transparent. For complete informa- 
tion, write on your letterhead to Dept. BW -9254. 


PE... one of 
PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


TAPES 


for industry, tradema 


rked .-- 


BRAND 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. In 


Canada: London, Ontario, Canada. 


LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 


MARK LANES for traffic; define stor- 
age areas. “Scotch” Brand Plastic 
Tape No. 471 adheres to concrete, 
wood, painted or composition sur- 
faces. Simple and easy to apply. 


—— 
s 
SEAL FIBER CONTAINERS against dirt, 
dust, moisture, leakage. ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 seals 
securely; won’t dry out or come loose 
from weather or storage. 


PREVENT SPILLAGE of liquid-type 
products from cans by sealing with 
*‘Scotch”’ Brand Plastic Tape No. 471. 
Thin tape conforms to can lid; seals 
tightly; prevents deterioration. 


SEND 

FOR 

FREE 
Lele) 45 as 


“HERE’S HOW ‘Scotch’ Brand Tapes 
serve the Food Industry’’...a big, 
fact-packed booklet of moneysaving, 
timesaving ideas on such _ specific 
applications as bag sealing, box seal- 
ing, can sealing, etc. Write today for 
your free copy. 





Chemistry lends a hand 


A moment ago he was an almost invisible speck in the vast ocean; now help 
has arrived in answer to his billowing smoke signal. 

American Cyanamid Company was called upon to lend a hand in the 
development of these colored smoke signals because of its extensive experience 
in adapting colors to almost every conceivable purpose. 

Cyanamid research and development activities are also giving valuable 
aid in many other ways to scores of industries. For example, such remarkable 
chemicals as melamine and acrylonitrile, developed by Cyanamid, are 
improving many familiar products while helping to create entirely new 
products in the fields of plastics, synthetic fibers and rubber. Other products 
of Cyanamid’s laboratories are serving to enlarge our country’s sources 
of supply for minerals and petroleum, increasing the crop yields of our farms 
giving our doctors new weapons against disease! 

Research is, in fact, a creative, working force at Cyanamid. Of the 
Company’s 20,000 employees more than 1800 are engaged directly in research 
and development work that contribute constantly to industrial progress 
and human welfare. 


? 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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Equipment Leasing: What's Behind It? 


@ Usually the rental payments on leased equipment 


add up to more than the purchase cost would be. 


@ Yet more and more companies are renting capital 


goods from such newborn middlemen as U. S. Leasing Corp. 


@ The companies have reasons—among them, a 


desire to hang onto working capital. 


In Cleveland this week, two com- 
panies were wrapping up a deal for the 
leasing of $14-million worth of process 
equipment. 

That’s not a startling amount as 
capital goods transactions go. But the 
Cleveland deal marks two trends that 
a lot of businessmen think will become 
more and more common: 

e The leasing, rather than pur- 
chasing, of capital equipment (BW— 
Jul.24’54,p88). 

e Appearance of middlemen, such 
as U.S. Leasing Corp., San Francisco, 
to arrange and handle equipment leases. 
¢ Transaction—It was U.S. Leasing 
that made the $14-million deal with 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland packaging 
firm. This was by far the largest sin- 
gle transaction in the two-and-a-half- 
year existence of the West Coast leas- 
ing company. It points up how fast this 
kind of corporate financing is spreading. 

The order involved 30-odd units, 
purchased by U.S. Leasing to Dobeck- 
mun’s specifications, to be delivered di- 
rectly to Dobeckmun’s door. The cash 
to buy the goods comes out of U.S. 
Leasing’s pocket, and Dobeckmun will 
pay rent on the equipment under a 
blanket lease. 

At the end of the 10-year lease pe- 
riod, U.S. Leasing retains title, but 
Dobeckmun can renew the lease at a 
sharply reduced rental fee. 

Some contracts include a purchase 
option, but the government has made 
no clear decision on what treatment 
such deals—which smack somewhat of 
conditional sales contracts—can expect 
taxwise. U.S. Leasing itself advises 
against a purchase option in its leases, 
unless a company’s tax authorities re- 
quest it. 

* Capital—Dobeckmun’s reason for 
leasing is simple: “The preservation of 
working capital for later expansion.” It 
has a good credit rating, a yearly sales 
volume of about $25-million, and a list- 
ing on the American Stock Exchange— 
but it would rather have the cash in 
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hand than 
equipment. 

D. Power Boothe, Jr., 43-year-old 

president and founder of U.S. Leasing, 
says the need to maintain working capi- 
tal is by far the greatest single lure leas- 
ing has for companies. At times special 
reasons arise, but if you run down the 
list of about 100 companies U.S. Leas- 
ing has as customers, the desire to keep 
capital working in the business rather 
than having it tied up in equipment 
assets stands out above all. 
¢ Saving—As for taxes, rental payments 
on leased equipment are fully deduc- 
tible as a business expense. There isn’t 
necessarily an actual cash saving, but 
leasing does have the effect of postpon- 
ing taxes. That’s because the rental 
charges are often higher than the de- 
preciation would have been in the early 
years. 

Take a simple case under the terms 
a company such as U.S. Leasing might 
give a national AAAI-rated firm. The 
normal lease period is about three years 
—although long-term arrangements up 
to 15 years are possible. On a $10,000 
equipment purchase, the lessee pays 
U.S. Leasing $11,196 for a_three- 
year contract. Payments are split up 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or 
annually. (Sometimes, depending on 
the lessee’s credit rating, the leasing 
company requires a deposit equal to 
a month’s rent for each year of the 
lease,) 

Say a company has $10,000 it can use 
to purchase equipment with a deprecia- 
tion ~— of five years. If it uses the 
straight-line method of depreciation, it 
deducts from income before taxes 
$2,000 each year for five years. 

If it leases the equipment on a three- 
year contract, the rental deductions as a 
business expense amount to $3,732, a 
year. So, at the end of three years the 
company will have deducted $11,196 
from its income before taxes—against 
$6,000 through depreciation. (If the 
company borrows the $10,000 to buy 


in $14-million worth of 





the equipment, it can of course add in- 
terest charges to its deductions). 

Under an outright purchase, the com- 

pany continues to deduct depreciation 
for another two years. But the faster 
return through leasing—making that 
capital available for profit-making in 
the business—has lots of appeal to com- 
panies, especially those with tight work- 
ing-capital margins. 
e Extras—What’s more, after the three- 
year contract ends, the company can 
renew the lease on a year-to-year basis 
at rates as low as 4% of the original 
cost. In the example, that would be 
$500 a year, deductible as a business 
expense. 

Then, too, since the company has 
deducted the entire cost of the equip- 
ment in three years, it’s in a position at 
the end of that time to turn it back, 
rent new machines—with any technical 
improvements that have come along— 
and start out fresh, again deducting the 
cost on a current basis. 
¢ Motives—You'll find the other rea- 
sons, too, why companies are renting 
capital goods. 

In U.S. Leasing’s files, there is a 
Chicago company that had a govern- 
ment contract for shells. It found it 
could cut costs by using fork-lift trucks, 
but to buy them under the terms of its 
contract would have involved a lot of 
red tape. So it leased $12,600 worth 
of lift trucks, on a 12-month contract, 
for $13,450. 

Or take Falk Corp., Milwaukee. It 
leased one lift truck on a 36-month 
basis, paying $4,200 for a $3,700 ma- 
chine. Lack of working capital wasn’t 
involved, but Falk felt it would have 
only a limited period of use for the 
truck. To get its money back under 
depreciation regulations would have 
taken a number of years, so Falk 
leased. 

American Air Filter Co., Louisville, 
another firm with a top credit rating, 
used U.S. Leasing to rent two tow- 
motors—a sort of experiment with the 
company. An unexpected spurt in busi- 
ness required additional warehouse 
space and the material handling equip- 
ment to go with it. The company 
didn’t know how long it would need the 
extra equipment, so it rented it for three 
years—paying $1,000 more in rentals 
than the equipment would have cost 
by direct purchase. 

e Arguments—Right now, the budding 
boom in equipment leasing may be in 
for a ieihadh, although machinery mak- 
ers and the U.S. Leasing don’t fully 
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[_] WALKING TIME 





[] WORKING TIME 


New Executone intercom stops 
wasteful walking, speeds output, 
cuts costs, quickly pays for itself! 





Don’t let non-productive “walking 
time” walk away with your profits! 
Make every working hour give you 
more working minutes! Executone’s 
instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact. links departments in 
split seconds. You get more work 
done faster—at lower cost! 

Get the proof that Executone pays 
for itself quickly—and many times 
over! Learn how Executone banishes 
the time and money waste of snarled 


Lyecilone 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. J-1, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 


Without obligation, please send me 


full data on Executone Intercom. 
Name 


switchboards, hard-to-locate employ- 
ees, and delayed production! Thou- 
sands of firms, large and small, have 
cut costs, increased output and profits 
with Executone. And Executone’s 
many plus features make it the world’s 
most advanced intercom system. Mail 
the coupon now! Let us show you how 
Executone can be profitably applied 
in your business. No obligation. 
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agree that the setback. is inevitable. 
The hitch may come from the 1954 
depreciation rules, which allow com- 
panies to write off their capital expendi- 
tures at a faster rate, thus recovering 
funds for working needs (BW—Aug.7 
"54,p48). 

But Frank Griesinger, assistant treas- 
urer of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
thinks there are still good business rea- 
sons for leasing, and that the new tax 
will probably just shorten the leasing 
period to match the faster write-offs 
allowed. Lincoln is considering offering 
its customers a leasing plan of its own, 
following the lead of such machine tool 
companies as Kearney & Trecker, War- 
ner & Swasey, and Jones & Lamson. 

The Council for Technological Ad- 

vancement, part of the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, has put to- 
gether a report on leasing. The report 
sets forth all the reasons why the leas- 
ing idea is a good one—and then puts 
some arguments against the scheme. 
These latter include lack of ownership 
prestige, worry about being dispossessed, 
and supervision that might come from 
the lessor to protect his interests. 
e U.S. Leasing—But the weight of the 
CTA report seems to be in favor of 
leasing, and it’s U.S. Leasing’s bet that 
such thinking is going to spread. U.S. 
Leasing started in business in May, 
1952, with $20,000 assets plus a firm 
contract for $250,000 from Rosenberg 
Bros. & Co., Inc., a division of Conso- 
lidated Foods Corp. of Chicago (whose 
president now sits on U.S. Leasing’s 
board). Next to Dobeckmun, Rosen- 
berg is the company’s best customer, 
with $422,000 worth of equipment un- 
der contract. 

U.S. Leasing’s Boothe says his cur- 
rent contracts, including the Dobeck- 
mun one, call for total lease payments 
of well over $3-million. Negotiations 
are under way for some $5-million 
more. The company now has customers 
in 20 states. 

U.S. Leasing is operating in a fairly 
new and uncrowded field. There are 
machinery companies with special leas- 
ing plans, and a number of dealers that 
operate on a_ hit-or-miss basis. But 
there are only a few companies set up 
primarily as equipment renters, whose 
profit comes from buying and then leas- 
ing. 
¢ Cadillacs, Too—Boothe’s firm will 
handle just about everything—from 
$2,000 on up. One company is leasing 
a Cadillac—30 months, $6,500 rental. 

U.S. Leasing buys from any manu- 
facturer it can, takes title to the goods, 
and sets up depreciation accounts on its 
own books just as if it were operating 
the equipment. The faster depreciation 
tules actually help U.S. Leasing in- 
ternally by letting it get its money 
back faster. Says Boothe: “The U.S. 
Treasury is practically a senior partner.” 
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Gach co 


one dependable source 


.for specialized 


electrical equipment 


An organization streamlined for maximum efficiency 
...a combination of specialized and diversified talent, 
experience and facilities essential for the development 
and production of electrical components and assem- 
blies which meet the fast-changing requirements of 
industry. 


LEACH RELAY CO. 
Division of Leach CORPORATION 
5915 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, 
California 
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Leach comprehensive experience in research, 
engineering, manufacturing and service, on electrical, 
electronic and electro-mechanical equipment, have 
constantly been and are still being expanded for more 
efficient operation, stepping up production, thereby 
lowering costs to customers. 

Put this specialized and technical experience to 
work on your specific requirements, to assure the full 
performance originally built into all products. 

For aircraft, commercial and industrial efficiency 
and safety.:.Leach has become The Most Trusted 
Name in Specialized Electrical Equipment. 







PALMER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Subsidiary of Leach CORPORATION 
6629 Bear Avenue, Bell, California 
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5915 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
District Offices and Representatives in Principal 
Cities of U. S. and Canada 





Foremen and top brass frater- 
nize (with wives in on the ex- 
periment) at National Metal 
Trades Assn. confab at Lake 
George, N. Y. Wives putt on 
Sagamore Hotel green while hus- 
bands (opposite page) listen in- 
side. 


ALL IN FUN. How fast can you drink a GETTING THE FEEL of it: A foreman’s . . . comes up with a confident “Ah Ha”— 
coke through a nipple? Ready, set, gurgle. wife tries to pick husband by his legs... but it’s not the right face she’s gazing at. 


Brass andF, 


To an outsider, last week’s annual 
plant management conference of the 
Eastern section of the National Metal 
Trades Assn. at the Sagamore Hotel, 
Lake George, N. Y., may have looked 
just like any other summertime get-to- 
gether of executives—with three days of 
the usual round of speeches, panels, 


7 cocktails, and energetic frolicking (pic- 

£ f tures). 
? / But there was one thing about this 
. Sia conference that was different. Over a 
> ae quarter of the 208 management men 
- from 91 companies, who attended with 
89 of their wives, were foremen and 
other brands of first-line supervisors. 
The NMTA’s mission in life is to 


LOBBY TALKS make wives better acquainted. Most were wives of upper brass; nearly better industrial relations—and that in- 
two-thirds of company officers present brought wives, less than one-third of foremen. cludes getting foremen to think of 
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themselves as part of management. The 
customary way to do this is through 
foremen’s clubs and factory meetings. 
The Lake George conference went a 
step further—it let the foremen get in 
cn some of the frosting on manage- 
ment’s cake. 
¢ Mixed—The results, as you might ex- 
pect, were mixed. The foremen faith- 
fully attended the work sessions, but 
many finessed some of the partying. 
Only a couple of foremen played golf. 
The same trend was evident in at- 
tendance of wives. Of 67 company offi- 
cers present, 40 had their wives with 
them. In middle management, ,it was 
55 men and 26 wives. But only 12 of 
the 43 first-line supervisors brought 
their wives. 
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Foremen Share Cake 


The answer could be that the fore- 
men’s wives found it difficult or too ex- 
pensive to get away or that the com- 
pany wouldn’t pick up the extra tab, 
preferring to send a second foreman in- 
stead. 

Or it could be that the foremen 
still felt the ground was too unfamiliar 
to bring in the family. 
¢ Delicate—Several executives at the 
conference (most were from smaller 
companies, for instance New Jersey Ma- 
chine Corp. of Hoboken and Package 
Machinery Co. of East Longmeadow, 
Mass.) admitted that wining and din- 
ing foremen and their wives is a deli- 
cate matter. 

Salary differences make a place like 
the Sagamore unfamiliar to the foremen 










Shatterproof translucent pan- 
els save high labor cost of 
pane replacement . . . need 
no maintenance. 





® Rugged —Shatterproof, strong as 
metal, fiberglass-reinforced Resolite 
has unlimited life without protective 
treatment or maintenance. There are 
no broken panes to replace. 


® Low cost—Skylights and sidewall 
lights are installed at half the cost of 
regular glazing material. Resolite nests 
with and is fastened like any corru 
gated metal or asbestos sheet. It re- 
quires no special framing or flashing 

. is installed with ordinary tools by 
workmen with no special training 
Where sash is specified, flat sheets, fac- 
tory-cut to size, are installed like glass 


® Better light—Resolite daylighted 
buildings are filled with bright, evenly 
distributed daylight . . . diffused light 
that prevents glare, reduces eyestrain 
Packaged Resolite vented units de- 
signed for easy installation with Reso- 
lite or other corrugated material are 
available in many sizes. 


© Other uses—Resolite is also ideal for 
partitions and decorative facings of all 
types. Anywhere a combination of 
light, strength and beauty is desired 
Resolite is the answer. A complete 
line of accessories for easy, trouble- 
free installations is available. 

For further information see Sweet's Plant Engi- 


neering. Architectural or Industrial Construc- 
tion Files or Write: 


Z,, RESOLITE 
Corporation 


Za ge ty 
ri 
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(Advertisement) 


Bought Blue Sky 
... Reaped Profit 


Some industries invest in electrical 
precipitators for one reason only—to 
avoid creating smoke nuisance. Blue 
sky—clean stack discharge from a plant 
—is a good advertisement, basic in any 
factory community relations program. 

But here is an instance where electri- 
cal precipitators pay high cash dividends 
as well. A major producer of pulp and 
paper uses 22 Cottrell Precipitators, in- 
stalled by Research Corporation, to re- 
cover salt cake from various processes. 
Over 150,000 tons of this chemical are 
thus reclaimed each year for re-use— 
$3,000,000 that goes on the happy side 
of the ledger rather than up the stacks. 

In a case like this, the collection ef- 
ficiency of the equipment is of high 
dollar importance, just as it is in oil re- 
fineries where catalyst is recovered . . . 
in chemical plants where sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids are recovered . . . and 
in non-ferrous smelting plants where 
escape of valuable metallic dust and 
fume is prevented. 

The higher the efficiency, the bigger 
the pay-off . . . or the cleaner your stacks 
will look, if your objective is nuisance 
abatement. But how do you make sure 
of getting highest efficiency? 


First, remember that electrical pre- 
cipitators are no simple, standard de- 
vice. For best results, for true economy, 
each installation must be custom engi- 
neered. And that engineering should be 
based on successful past experience in 
meeting similar requirements and con- 
ditions. 

The designer-builder with by far the 
largest total and broadest-ranging ex- 
perience is Research Corporation. Re- 
search has designed and sold more than 
2000 precipitators during the past 40 
years. This experience is available to 
help you solve your problem, whether 
it’s gas cleaning, nuisance abatement, 
recovering valuable materials, or, per- 
haps, some precipitator application that 
has never been attempted before. 

Your questions will be welcomed— 
and please be sure to write for a copy of 
Bulletin GB, a quick summary of dust 
collection problems and facts of inter- 
est to management men. 


RC-150 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III.) 








FOREMAN George Binzel (standing, left) 


golfs with sales executive Benjamin D. 
Huret (right), plant manager John H. 
Faber (on ground) at Metal Trades Assn. 
get-together 


but old stamping ground for the brass. 
Most of the people will be strange to 


the foremen, while the perennials 
among top management see each other 
several times a year at various trade 


functions. On top of this, there’s the 
touchy question of what is patronizing 
and what isn’t ’ 
¢ Practical-NMTA wisely slanted the 
program toward such practical problems 
as work simplification, testing, selection, 
and placement. One of the highlights 
dealt with a traditional foreman’s head- 


ache, the grievance interview. Prof. L. 
Clayton Hill and Arthur Hahn, both of 
the Bureau of Industrial Relations of 
the University of Michigan, demon- 
strated how to handle and how not to 
handle a grievance. (Their example: a 
quiet, sympathetic handling vs. an emo- 
tional, argumentative treatment of an 
emotional protest from a worker who 
has rented a cottage at the lake for a 
family hol ind finds he has been 
posted to work over Labor Day week- 
end.) 

Ihe general attitude of “‘it’s not the 
speeches but the people you meet” pre- 
vailed as it has at every conference since 


the tree dwellers hobnobbed with the 


cavemen; but the Hill and Hahn griev- 
ance demonstration was received with 
enthusiasn 

The conferees felt that here was 
something that could actually help 
them in tl jobs. And one executive 


Chat’s more than vou can 
usual inspirational fare 
it these things.” 


remarked 


sav for th 
handed out 
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OL WELL 


TEXTILE 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


MINING COAL SCREENS 


& / Re V= B ELTS If you use equipment powered 


MANHATTAN 


by multiple V-belt drives, you can step up pro- 
duction efficiency — and lower costs — with 
R/M V-Belts. R/M Super-Power V-Belts and 
Condor V-Belts are the smoothest running 
V-Belts made because every part of their con- 
struction is precision-balanced. Straight side- 
walls on these V-belts provide more grip, less 
slip, trouble-free performance. They last longer 
and do more work, too. On some drives you can 
count on 40% greater horsepower capacity with 


RUBBER 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


DIVISION—PASSAIC, 


LUMBER 


SAND & GRAVEL 


ORE REFINING 





R/M Super-Power V-Belts as compared to 
regular V-belts . 
fewer belts! 
Whatever your particular V-belt needs, either 
R/M Super-Power or Condor is your assurance 
of longer belt life, improved performance and 
greater drive economy at your plant... “More 
Use per Dollar”. Consult an R/M represen- 
tative. Ask him about R/M Hose, Transmis- 
sion, Conveyor Belts and other industrial rub- 
ber products for every use... in every industry. 


-- ordo an equal job with 


NEW. JERSE Y 


ms. 











Flot Belts 





V-Belts 


Conveyor Belts 


Roll Covering Tonk Lining Abrosive Wheels 








Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber * Fan Belts * Radiator Hose * Brake Linings * Brake Blocks * Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles * Packings * Engineered Plastic, and Sintered Metal Products * Bowling Balls RM-018 
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SEE RUST-GiLEUM APPLIED 
DIRECTLY OVER RUSTED SURFACES! 
SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! MAKE 


THIS TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer applied over a rusted surface 
after scraping and wire-brushing to re- 
move rust scale and loose rust in the = 
Rust-Oleum “rusted panel demonstration.” 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates rust to bare metal . . . saving time, 
money, and metal! 

Beautify as you protect with colorful Rust-Oleum 
finish coatings. Specify Rust-Oleum for new 
construction, maintenance, and re-modeling. 
See Sweet’s for complete catalog and nearest 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor, or attach 
coupon to your business letterhead. 










*UST-OLEUM 


Protects Tanks, Girders, Gutters, Metal Sash, 
Fences, Roofs, Machinery, Stacks, Pipes, etc. 


See local classified telephone directory under 
; Rust Preventives or Paints for nearest Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor. 





RUST-OLEUM 


CT Tee eS SRB Be ee eee wee 4% 


ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 


. 
q] t 
: MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
1 2428 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
; Please Show Me the Rust-Oleum ‘‘Rusted Panel 
i Demonstration.”" 
¥ ® i Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over Rusted Metal 
ey a : Surfaces in My Plant. 
' 
i 
i 
' ft { 
A i 





Resists Rain, Sun, Fumes, Complete Literature with Color Chart. 
Snow, Heat, Salt Water, 


Salt Air, etc. 





HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION: 
Complete Literature and Color Chart for Home Use. 
Complete Literature and Color Chart for Farm Use. 


0 
O 
C) 
UC) Nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor. 
C) 
C) 
O 


Nearest Rust-Oleum Dealer. 
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How Companies Help 
Transferred Employees 


How much financial help should a 
company extend to its employees when 
it transfers them? A survey made by 
the American Management Assn‘ shows 
that most companies are fairly liberal. 

One sample of 24 companies covers 
transferring of individual workers. Of 
these companies, 66% pay transporta- 
tion costs of one person while house- 
hunting; 58% pick up the tab for his 
wife, too. Per diem allowance is granted 
house-hunters by 37%. 

In the same sample, 91% of the 
companies put the employee on an 
expense account in the new town until 
his family arrives, and 77% pay his fare 
for visits home before moving day. 
¢ For Losses—On housing, the com- 
panies in the sample are less liberal. 
Only 37% make up the loss on an unex- 
pired lease, and only 25% reimburse 
the employee for loss incurred in selling 
his house. Direct loans for new house 
purchases are granted by 20%, but a 
mere 8% pay rent on new housing 
before occupancy. 

In a second sample of nine com- 
panies that relocated themselves, finan- 
cial assistance was more bountiful. For 
example, eight of the nine companies 
reimbursed employees for loss on unex- 
pired leases. In the combined sample 
of 33 companies, all paid for shipment 
of employees’ household goods. 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





The battle by H. K. Porter Co., of 
Pittsburgh, to get control of Laclede- 
Christv Co., St. Louis refractory prod- 
ucts maker, goes on (BW —Sep.4’54, 
pll2). Porter Pres. T. M. Evans said 
last week his company now has “quite 
a substantial majority’ of Laclede- 
Christy stock. The Porter management 
has called on a majority of the Laclede- 
Christy directors to resign. 
* 

The first national meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Management Sciences will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Oct. 21-22. The new 
professional society was formed last 
December by a group of management 
analysts, social scientists, mathema- 
ticians, and engineers. Prof. W. W. 
Cooper, of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has been elected president. 


2 
Gen. Lucius Clay of Continental Can 
has been made chairman of the Execu- 


tive Gifts Div. of the National Fund 
for Medical Education. The fund is 
backing a drive to raise $10-million a 
year for the nation’s 80 accredited medi- 
cal schools. 
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Now-—Equitable offers thousands of partnerships 
the low-cost business life insurance they need 


It’s flexible ... Cash and loan 
values are high . . . Premiums 
are lower! 


Thousands of partners—both in busi- 
ness and the professions—need, want, 
and should have the protection of 
adequate business life insurance. 

Here’s why: 

First, to safeguard the assets, in- 
vestments, and good will—even the firm 
itself —which may not survive the death 
of a partner. 

Second, to protect a partner's family 
by assuring them adequate compensa- 
tion for his interest in the business. 


Equitable now offers a new policy 


to provide partners with this vital 
protection—in amounts of $10,000 
or more—at a remarkably low cost. 


Because this special new policy is 
only available in such larger amounts, 
Equitable can pass on important sav- 
ings in the form of lower premiums. 
For example, a partner at age 35 may 
be covered for $25,000 at a premium 
of only $585.25 a year—15% less 
than before! Annual dividends may 
be used to reduce premiums. 


NO OTHER POLICY—available to- 
day—offers businessmen, professional 
people, partners, sole owners and 
closed corporations the unique con- 
version features of this new Equit- 
able Policy at such low rates. The 


man from Equitable can give you 
complete information on the many 
advantages of this new flexibility. 

Even if applicants are not stand- 
ard health or occupational risks, the 
protection of this new Equitable Pol- 
icy may be obtained at an appropri- 
ately low special rate. 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE=TODAY 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the OS. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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he Upswing Starts—Belatedly 


Way behind schedule, business loans 
have at last started the seasonal upturn 
that almost invariably begins in July 
and hits its peak at Christmas (chart). 

Don't be surprised, though, if the rise 
lacks vigor. Few bankers expect that 
loans will climb very robustly this 
autumn, what with industrial activity 
jogging along more slowly than last 
year, and with inventories in many lines 
still being worked down. Just the same, 
the fact that loans are on the rise at all 
again is cheering businessmen. 

Bankers blame the late arrival of the 
upturn largely on the reduced demand 
for industrial loans. In country banks, 
where farm loans predominate, the 
rise began six weeks ago. It was two 
weeks after that when plus signs first 
began to appear in the loan totals of 
banks in the 94 cities that report vol- 
ume to the Federal Reserve Board. In 
one more week, industrial Chicago 
showed its first rise. 
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Finally, last week, New York joined 
the procession; its $65-million increase 
was the first major gain of the summer- 
fall season. The New York gain made 
it official that the seasonal rise was un- 
der way. 

In the 94 reporting cities, business 
loans by banks now total nearly $21- 
billion, a rise of more than $100-mil- 
lion since the start of the month. How- 
ever, the figure is still $2.3-billion be- 
low a year ago, and $700-million under 
the 1952 mark. A variety of reasons 
have been offered for the sluggishness 
of loans: 

e The year-long liquidation of 
high-piled inventories of finished goods 
and raw materials has cut the demand 
for inventory loans—in contrast with 
both 1952 and 1953. 

e Many corporations, both large 
and small, have been paying off bank 
loans in the past year or two with the 
proceeds of medium or long-term sc- 


urities floated in the favorable new 
issues market. 

eA lot of top-flight companies, 
shopping around for the best interest 
rates, have been filling their money 
needs in the commercial paper market. 
That trend shows in the $2.2-billion of 
commercial finance paper out- 
standing at th ginning of this month 
—up 1% over August and 20% over a 
vear ago (page 186). 

e Up to the first of this year, many 
companies were carrying larger-than- 
normal bank loans in order to broaden 
their excess profits tax base. Such loans 
have largely been repaid since EPT 
expired. That worked to cance] out 
seasonal borrowings by companies 
whose tills were not bulging. 

¢ The repayment of crop-support 
loans has taken a big bite out of the 
over-all loan total. This year the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has accounted for 
between $1.8-billion and $1.9-billion 
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1 K system navigates 
bomber to target area... 


bombardier sees” hidden 


— target on radar 
ee 





USAF DESTROYS UNSEEN TARGETS; 
PLANES USE RADAR BOMBSIGHT 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= You’ve read headlines like the one 
above, reporting the precision of Air 
Force bombing—during tests. Within 
hours after an aggressor attack, you 
would read them again—reporting deadly 
counteraction. Night or day, regardless 
of weather, America can carry out its 
policy of instant retaliation to any 
aggressor—in any part of the world. 


# Now in large-scale production, the Air 


Force K Bombing System combines 
automatic navigation with all-weather 
identification and bombing of any target. 
With the aid of the Sperry Gyropilot* 
Flight Control and the K System, the 
crew flies the high-speed bomber to the 
target area. Using the Sperry-designed 
Bombing Navigational Computer, the 
bombardier locates the target optically, 
or if hidden, by radar. The effects of 
speed, altitude and wind on the falling 
bomb are automatically computed, ena- 
bling the bombardier to score direct hits. 
In simplifying the complex job of bomb- 


x} automatically aimed 


F- Tale Mad -[-t-b-1 10 Miele) ale) 


ing at extreme altitude from high speed 
jets, the K System permits more time and 
flexibility on the bomb run.. 

tainty of “mission completed.” 


. more Cer- 


a There’s little resemblance between this 
automatic “brain” and the first bomb- 
sight developed by Sperry for use in 
World War I—a simple telescope and 
range scale no larger than an egg beater. 
But both were made possible because a 
military-industry team anticipated the 
needs of modern defense — then met 
those needs with a strategic bombing 
program which authorities credit with 
helping to prevent a new global war. 


T.M. REG S. PAT. OFF, 


: Pr RY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK, N. Ys 
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BOSTON 


BOSTON KS 


RIGHT! to the point, sharpened 
with a BOSTON means right for 
writing. Smoothly tapered and clean. 
BOSTON KS features 8 size pencil 
guides, quickly adjustable. Boston 
speed cutters — 6 extra cutting edges 
— no extra cost. 


BOSTON CHAMPION 
PORTABLE 


The answer to all metal office furni- 
ture, this model does not have to be 
fastened. Can be placed anywhere 
on the desk. Feeds itself and saves 
pencils. Modern, streamlined all 
metal with stainless steel receptacle. 


How are the 
Pencil Sharpeners in your office? 
GET NEW EFFICIENCY AND SAVING — 
SPECIFY BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 
when ordering from your office equip- 
ment dealer. 


@ FREE! 


Non-advertising business 

study on the general 
subject of pencil sharp- 
ener care, selection 
and use. 


Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee 











C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me your Free Service Manual 
on Pencil Sharpeners. 





Address 
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by paying off certificates of interest in 
old crop loans that had been made by 
banks. In one week in August, CCC 
repayments accounted for most of the 
$754-million loan decline in the report- 
ing cities. 

The Federal Reserve does not pub- 
lish a breakdown of business loans into 
the commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural categories. But a look at a few 
individual cities shows how slack de- 
mand for industrial and commercial 
loans has been causing the lag in bor- 
rowing at the banks. 

In the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
district, where farm loans bulk large, 
bank loans generally are running ahead 
of a year ago, by $839-million. against 
$792-million. In _the Dallas district 
loans are over $1.2-billion, a rise of $72- 
million. The Atlanta district shows 
$711-million, up from $690-million. 

The story is quite different in the 
big cities where industrial and com- 
mercial loans are dominant. 

In the New York district, banks have 
about $7.7-billion in business loans, a 
12-month drop of around $1.2-billion. 
For the Chicago district, loans stand 
at $2.6-billion, a drop of nearly $300- 
million in a year. 

However, it’s an open question 
whether business is as bad in the New 
York and Chicago districts as loans 
would indicate. At least one banker 
says that the commercial-industrial- 
agricultural totals are “downright mis- 
leading.” 

“A year or two ago,” he says, “indus- 
trial loans included a large volume of 
capital loans. As everybody knows, 
these capital loans were short-term bor- 
rowings made to get started quickly on 
plant expansion and renovation, and to 
buy machinery and equipment. 

“Now most of these capital loans 
have been paid off—some out of profits 
and some via long-term bonds sold in 
the favorable market. In New York 
these repayments have been a _ particu- 
larly large factor in cutting the loan 
total.” 

This banker added, “The next time 
I’m over at the Federal Reserve, I’m 
going to ask those fellows why they 
don’t modernize their figures by show- 
ing what part of business loans is made 
up of capital loans. Too many people 
think that business loans are made only 
to carry inventory or for other seasonal 
and short-term needs.” 

There’s another school of banking 
though in New York that believes the 
liquidation of inventory has been over- 
done at the factory and at all levels of 
distribution. One banker says, “Textiles 
here in New York are a good example. 
There is no doubt in our minds that 
liquidation has been carried far below 
the rational point, particularly by retail 
stores. If the consumer ever decides 
suddenly to step up buying, you're 


likely to see the wildest restocking 
scramble since World War II.” 

For the nation as a whole, inventories 
at all levels at the end of July—the lat- 
est figures available—were a shade be- 
low $78.4-billion. Seasonally adjusted, 
that’s a decline of $300-million from 
the end of June; it’s $3.6-billion below 
the record $82-billion in September, 
1953. 

Bankers believe that there has been 
still further liquidation of inventory 
since the end of July. Take the auto- 
mobile industry, for example, where 
every effort is being made to clear the 
stockrooms and the salesrooms before 
new models appear. 

Even if commercial and industrial 
loans do little rising in the next three 
months, total business loans are bound 
to go up. That’s because crops inex- 
orably are harvested and growers sell 
(or borrow in order to hold). Both 
handlers and processors also borrow to 
meet the seasonal bulge in their in- 
ventories. 

But bankers think that borrowing by 
manufacturers and distributors of in- 
dustrial goods and consumer merchan- 
dise will have to increase, too. They 
expect the pace to quicken as the 
Christmas shopping season draws 
nearer. 

For early-bird evidence, they need 
onlv last week’s $65-million bounce in 
New York, which reversed a downward 
trend. 


Treasury Won't Put 
Heat on Money Market 


The Treasury obviously isn’t going to 
put any pressure on the money market 
in the near future—even if that means 
postponing its long-cherished dream of 
“stretching out” the public debt. 

This week, Secy. George M. Humph- 
rey announced that he would raise $4- 
billion of new money by selling 31- 
month 1§% notes. 

The Treasury said it had decided 
against a long-term issue because it 
didn’t want to compete with (1), the 
sale of long-term corporate bonds to 
expanding capacity, or (2) with the f- 
nancing of job-making local public 
works projects. 

Early this year there were reports 
the Treasury might sell a second long- 
term issue around this time to get more 
of the public debt into long maturities. 
(In April, 1953, the Treasury sold $1- 
billion of 30-vear 34s.) 

The new lis are tailored to the in- 
vestment needs of commercial banks, 
and will be purchased largely by them. 
The borrowing lifts the national debt 
to within $2.7-billion of the $281- 
billion temporary ceiling set this year 
bv Congress. 
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Want to ship a 40-mile 
highway somewhere? 


You could pave a two-lane highway 
from Baltimore to Washington with the 
hot asphait this new steel barge can haul 
—and pave another three miles besides. 

Designed and built by Barium’s Wiley 
Manufacturing Co., Port Deposit, Md., 
for Morania Oil Tanker Corp., the 240- 
ft. Morania No. 160 is now running 
from Baltimore, Md., or Barber, N.J. to 
points on the N.Y. State Barge Canal 
and ports on the Atlantic coast, princi- 
pally moving asphalt of the American 
Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. It has made a 
big splash in maritime circles because 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP. © CENTRAL 
CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY e EAST 


IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


HOT ASPHALT pours into new Morania No. 160 barge. Double-hull construction 
and double heating coils are designed to maintain cargo at workable temperatures. 


(1) it holds as much asphalt as 67 rail- 
road tank cars and (2) it’s the only barge 
designed to operate in both inland and 
coastwise service. 

What's more, on her first trip, the 
Morania No. 160 hung up a new record 
for discharging — 16,000 barrels in seven 
hours! 

However, full utilization of low-cost 
water transport also calls for strategically 
located terminals specially designed for 
heated bulk storage of asphalt. Here, too, 
Barium has the answer— Wiley can 
design, engineer, fabricate and erect 
new-design terminals under a turn-key 
contract. 

You can also see in this barge more 
evidence of Barium’s “integrated opera- 


tions’. Wiley builds it, but Barium’s 
Central Iron & Steel and Phoenix Iron & 
Steel supply plate and structural steel 
respectively. 

A long list of firms have learned to 
expect this type of joint action from 
Barium’s 16-company team. We're saving 
a copy of “The Barium Story” for you, 
if you’d like to know more. BARIUM 
STEEL CORPORATION, 25 Broad St., 
New York City 4. 4.20 


INTEGRATED COMPANIES 


BARIUM) 


STEEL CORPORATION 


‘" € 
STEEL, atomsnun, wacnts'™™ 


e@ CHESTER BLAST FURNACE @ CLYDE IRON WORKS, INC. 
COAST AERONAUTICS, INC. @ ERIE BOLT AND NUT COMPANY © GEOMETRIC STAMPING CO. 


GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED @ INDUSTRIAL FORGE & STEEL, INC. © JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. ©® KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. © PHOENIX IRON & STEEL CO. © WILEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


CO. © KERMATH LIMITED (CANADA) 





Security analysts from East- 
ern financial centers worked 
day and night (left) on the 
Northern Pacific Ry.’s week- 
long tour to show them its 
business potential. With a 
$52-million bond issue com- 
ing up, the road wanted a 
good credit rating. 


FRUIT CANNERY is another stop for the 38 touring analysts. Bartlett pears 
that are too ripe to can are just right for eating, the visitors found. 


Impressind! 


5 


For a road, selling $52-million 


worth of bonds is a serious business, 
BACKDROP for an interview with the wy 5 hue te the « Gal Oe 


— is the fertile Yakima Valley. ness. Last ek the Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific plugged its agricul- Be Co th 6.866 miles of track 
in to Washington, fortr 
fied its sal itch with good food, top 
rail accommodations, and a look at 


tural customers. : 
from Wis 
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NEW REFRIGERATED CARS stand on display outside a Yakima Valley fruit-packing 
plant. The road made sure to exhibit its latest equipment wherever the party went. 





st 


Raa Macha ont, 


RAILROAD PRESIDENT Robert S. Macfarlane answers questions of analysts. Success 
of the bond issue depends largely on how much headway he makes in. . . 


the Money Men 


some of the best scenery in the country. 

On the receiving end of Northern 
Pacific’s pitch were 38 security analysts, 
many of whom had never been to the 
Northwest before. The week-long jaunt 
was intended to impress these hard- 
eyed Easterners with Northern Pacific’s 
soundness and—more  important—its 
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growth potential. These same analysts 
would be calling the signals when the 
new 30-year collateral trust bonds came 
up for bid, and Northern Pacific loaded 
its tour with impressive exhibits. 

¢ Lumber—Nearly 90% of Northern 
Pacific’s total revenues come from 
freight, so the stress was on freight 
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e HEATING 
e COOLING 
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YEAR-ROUND 


DOUBLE, DOUBLE HUNG 
WINDOW UNITS 


e Are of extruded aluminum engi- 
neered to meet the special problems 
of protection from heat, cold, dust 
and noise, yet provide any needed 
amount Of ventilation by adjustment 
of the sash. Windows are cleaned 
from inside, sash are self storing. No 
painting or puttying for a lifetime 
of use. 
Widely used in 
e homes © apartments 

e hospitals e dormitories 


e office buildings 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON 






AMERICA'S “71257 WINDOW 





FLEET OF AMERICA, INC. 
425 DUN BLDG., BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 


New Issue September 14, 1954 


$65,000,000 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
4%% Debentures due September 1, 1974 


Dated September 1, 1954 Due September |, 1974 


Price 102% 


and interest accrued from September 1, 1954 to date of delivery 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 


signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 


Stone & Webster SecuritiesCorporation White,Weld&Co. Halsey,Stuart &Co. Inc. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. The First Boston Corporation 

Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation A. C. Allyn and Company 
American Securities Corporation Bear, Stearns & Co.  — Becker & Co. 
Blair&Co. Central Republic Company Clark, Dodge & Co. "Coffin & Burr 

| Incorporated (Incorporated) Incorporated 
| Dick & Merle-Smith Drexel & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation 
| Hallgarten & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
| Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. W.C.Langley&Co. —_ Lee Higginson Corporation 
F. S. Moseley & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
Wertheim & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
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‘(Phenomenal ! 
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“Results have been phenomenal. Actual orders resulting from the 
“clues” advertising total over $27,000. Inquiries are from top man- 
agement of weil known companies”. 


A quotation from a letter written to us by just one of the many 
satisfied “clues” advertisers in the classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. 


You too can talk across-the-desk there to more than 200,000 key 
executives at a cost of only $5.85 a line. 


Are you missing something by not using “clues”? 


ee ee ee ee ie 
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“... the clincher for skepti- 
cal analysts was the tour 
of Williston Basin. . .” 


NORTHERN PACIFIC starts on p. 54 


throughout the week. Northern Pacific 
officials hammered facts at the an- 
alysts, then showed them the very 
things they were plugging. For in- 
stance, the huge Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. mill at Longview, Wash.—with a 
sawmill, two pulp mills, plywood plant, 
research and development laboratory— 
was pointed out as a prime example of 
Northern Pacific’s customers. 

While the stress was still on lumber 
and wood products, the railroad 
whisked the visitors through some of 
its own 480,000 acres of timberlands. 
e Farming—Urban industriai develop- 
ment in Portland and Seattle was old 
stuff to the analysts, who are familiar 
with New York and Philadelphia, but 
the vast lushness of the Yakima Valley 
stirred some comment. While touring 
through some of the country’s top 
apple and peach growing areas, the 
road took care to steer a course past 
its new $5-million “humping” yard at 
Pasco, Wash., where trains will be made 
up, cars switched automatically when 
the yard is completed in 1955. 

After impressing the analysts with 
the wonders of irrigation as practiced 
in the Yakima Valley, the Northern 
Pacific unfolded the agricultural po- 
tential of the Columbia River Basin— 
where irrigation is expected to result in 
an even vaster farming area than Yak- 
ima (BW-—Sep.18’54,p82). 

e And Oil—The clincher for skeptical 
analysts was the windup tour through 
the booming oil fields of the Williston 
Basin. Northern Pacific itself holds 
some oil reserves, and it pulls down a 
handsome chunk of its revenue from 
business in the fast-growing Williston 
ficlds. Since the war, two refineries 
have been built at Billings, Mont., and 
the road is looking forward to more 
integration in the industry. 

¢ Payoff—The emphasis throughout 
the trip was on potential—the potential 
expansion of the industries that North- 
ern Pacific serves, and the road’s own 
potential abilities as a borrower. Some 
of the analysts indicated that, as good 
as the rainbow trout and Columbia 
River salmon served by the road. were, 
the country was more ‘mpressive. 

Northern Pacific is planning to re- 
fund two bond issues bearing 5% and 
44% coupons with the proceeds of its 
new issue. If it can get a rate to its 
liking, it figures to save some $425,000 
a year in the first few years. Indica 
tions are that the road may get a 33% 
coupon on its bonds, the first it has 
floated since 1945. 
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The broomstraw that helped build a business 


This was the straw that tested the 
cakes that baked in America’s ovens 
— before the coming of automatic con- 
trols. To eliminate such rule-of-thumb 
methods, Robertshaw developed de- 
pendable, low-cost controls that made 
oven cooking more nearly automatic. 
A substantial part of Robertshaw- 
Fulton’s present business was built 
around this idea. 


What Robertshaw-Fulton 


hha i 


CONTROL of temperatures, pressures, flow 
of materials, storage levels, motion and 
other functions can be made automatic with 
the aid of low-cost Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols. Let's discuss your specific problems. 


+ SS 


Mr. Controls 


Mae eYES COMPANY 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


From the control of oven and hot 
water temperatures in the home as a 
beginning, Robertshaw-Fulton has 
grown to seven divisions that today 
mass-produce mechanical and elec- 
tronic devices needed for the accurate 
measurement, control and activation 
of industrial processes as well . . help- 
ing make possible the automation of 
American Industry tomorrow. 





MEASUREMENT goes automatic through 
electronics as well as the more conventional 
mechanical means. Robertshaw-Fulton in- 
struments and controls include both types, 
with a wide range of application. 


As automation proves to be the answer 
to operating economies and increased 
production at lower cost, American 
Industry will turn more and more to 
Robertshaw. For the name Robertshaw- 
Fulton has meant quality controls 
through more than 50 years — from the 
oven heat control that banished the 
broomstraw to the mechanical and 
electronic marvels of tomorrow. 


has now to help you with tomorrow’s automation 


— 


ACTIVATION of machinery — hand or auto- 
matically controlled —is a perfect assign- 
ment for the bellows. Around this ‘miracle 
worker," Robertshaw-Fulton manufactures a 
multiplicity of instruments. 


Kohertshaw Fubtow Robertshaw-Thermostat Division * Grayson Controls Division * Fulton 


Sylphon Division * American Thermometer Division * Anaheim Division 


Bridgeport Thermostat Division * Fielden Instrument Division 








to men buying more chemicals than ever before: 





2673 

caustic soda « soda ash ¢« chlorine ¢ sulphuric acid « sulphur « ammonia « nitrate of soda « bicarbonate of soda « nitric 
acid « sulphate of alumina « sodium chlorite products « ethylene oxide « ethylene glycol « diethylene glycol « triethylene 
glycol * polyglycols « dichloroethylether « ethylene dichloride « methanol « sodium methylate « ethylene diamine * hexamine 
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To be of greatest advantage to you, a 
chemical manufacturer should enjoy a 
close association with an ever-increasing 
number of diverse chemical consumers. 
At Olin Mathieson, this contact keeps 
production geared to current and antici- 
pated requirements. . . keeps technology 
abreast of the latest developments. . . 
provides a direct link with many other 
important industries that can broaden 
your trade relations. 


Production strength and flexibility second 
to none is provided by a score of plants 
in key industrial areas. Today, Olin 
Mathieson ships chlorine from five plants 
. .. sulphuric acid from seven . . . caustic 
soda from six . . . ammonia from three 
. . . soda ash from two. A modern petro- 
chemicals plant supplies important ethy- 
lene-based chemicals and derivatives. 
Chemical specialties are produced for 
dairies, laundries, water and sewage 


MAKES A CHEMICAL PRODUCER |TICK? 














treatment, paper and textile processing, 
and foundry applications. 


A unique background of research and pro- 
duction experience is available to you 
through Olin Mathieson. Experts in cel- 
lulose chemistry, arms, ammunition and 
explosives are provided by the Olin 
merger . . . acquisitions have furnished 
similar facilities for anti-freeze and auto- 
motive chemicals research. ..also notable 
experience in fuels, metallurgy, and cer- 
amics applied to rocket technology. Close 
contact with developments in the tra- 
ditional chemical consuming industries 
has always been maintained. 


With more industries buying more chemicals, 
an association with an alert, aggressive 
chemical producer is more important than 
ever before. Our executive office will be 
very glad to put you in touch with the 
men who can best serve your interests. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
tn INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MATHIESON 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 745 Fifth Avenue 


ATLANTA 2, Georgia, 225 Chester Ave.,S.£. CINCINNATI 2, Ohio, Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
BUFFALO 3, New York, Rand Building HOUSTON 2, Texas, Gulf Building 
nitric CHARLOTTE 2, N. C., Liberty Life Bidg. LOS ANGELES 22, Calif., 2535 Eastiand Ave. PROVIDENCE 3, R. 1., Hospital Trust Building 


ylene CHICAGO 11, Illinois, 400 N. Michigan Ave. NEW ORLEANS 12, La., Nat'l Bk. of Comm. Bldg. ST. LOUIS 2, Missouri, Rialto Bidg. 
mine 


PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa., Lincoin-Liberty Bidg. 








Why MINING companies 
buy insurance through JH 





For many years, J nas 
for leading companies mini 
nickel, zinc, gold, silver, an 

As a result, we kn 
the mining industry 


_. Mexico . . . South America as Se te help plew 


the world. This knowledge ena 
and purchase insurance quic 
economically. . 
Whatever your business, 
wide facilities can aid you. 
specialists in marine, fire an 


employee benefit planning and gr 


fire protection engineering - - - 
rate analysis. 


When you think of business insuranc 


H has served as insurance 
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d other minerals. 
ow the special insuran 
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kly, efficiently, and 
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our knowledge and world- 
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J&H. It costs no more to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKER 


'S— AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco 
Philadelphia 


Vancouver + Winnipeg 


Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh - Buffalo 
+ Montreal + Toronto + Havana 


Detroit + Cleveland 
Seattle - Wilmington 
- London 











NET SALES GAIN 4.4% 

Net sales for the 24 weeks ended June 
19, 1954 reached a new all-time high of 
$821,863,404. This was 4.4% higher than 
net sales of $787,578,737 in the same 
1953 period. 


NET PROFITS CLIMB 


The Company’s net profits for the first 
24 weeks of 1954, after all income taxes 
were $6,615,971. This was an increase of 
$423,039 over a net profit of $6,192,932 
for the same 24 weeks last year. Included 
in the 1953 net profit figures is a return 
of $212,885 excess profits taxes. 


DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS 


The June 1954 quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
was the 111th consecutive dividend paid 
shareholders of Safeway’s $5.00 par 
value common stock. After deducting 
preferred stock dividends of $680,661, 
earnings for the 1954 period amounted 
to $1.76 per share of common stock on 
3,369,521 shares, average number out- 


feway Stores, Incorporated 
World’s Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


MID-YEAR EARNINGS UP 


standing during the period. This com- 
pares with earnings in the same 24 weeks 
of 1953 of $1.76 from operations, plus 
7¢ from excess profits taxes recovery re- 
lating to prior years, or a total of $1.83 
per share of common stock on 2,874,651 
shares, average number then outstand- 
ing. Average number of common shares 
Outstanding in 1954 has increased by 
494,870 shares over the average number 
in 1953. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and all 
subsidiaries 
June 19,1954 June 13,1953 


Total Net 

Assets - «+ $165,847,270 $133,623,379 
Total Current 

Assets SY 246,826,572* 235,456,511 
Total Current 

Liabilities 132,778,901* 148,816,346 
Book value per share of 

Common Stock . . 31.73 29.71 


*Rate of current assets to current liabilities as 
of June 19, 1954 was 1.86 to 1. 


Safeway Stores, incorporaten 











FINANCE BRIEFS 





$300-million expansion is beginning to 
pay off for Westinghouse Electric. 
Last year the new facilities produced 
$125-million billings, says Pres. Gwilym 
A. Price; this year he expects even 
more. Over-all Westinghouse sales are 
a bit ahead of the first eight months 
of 1953, but new orders are lagging. 
. 
Railroad spending on track improve- 
ment and new equipment will drop 
nearly a third below the 1953 period, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports. ICC says the Class I roads 
will spend about $806.1-million this 
vear, compared with $1.3-billion a year 
ago. Road outlays alone will be down 
20.5%; new equipment will be off 
43.3%, with the major dieselization 
programs winding up. 
e 

Mother Bell is making another special 
offering of stock to employees at $20 a 
share below the market. It’s the second 
such AT&T offer under a plan ap- 
proved four years ago. First time 
around, 210,000 workers bought over 
1.5-million shares, paying for them 
on the installment plan. 


John L. Lewis’ bank—the National 
Bank of Washington, controlled by 
the United Mine Workers—is merg- 
ing with the Hamilton National (BW- 
May29’54,p28). Stockholders of the 
two Washington banks approved the 
merger, effective next month. The new 
institution will bear the name of the 
Lewis-controlled bank. 
e 


American Locomotive Co. denies that 
it is negotiating for a merger with 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. A few 
weeks ago it was reported that infor- 
mal merger talks had failed to reach 
an accord. 

a 
New production facilities have been 
the top factor in keeping Vanadium 
Corp. in the black, despite a decline 
in demand for alloys, Pres. William C. 
Keeley reports. He says it is the first 
time that Vanadium has made money 
with alloy production at only 60% of 
rated capacity 

e 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, is standing by his earlier 
prediction that gross national product 
this year will come within $25-billion 
of 1953’s record $385-billion. Says 
Curtice, “I think the first nine months 
are measuring up to my forecast, and 
I feel that this year’s total will be $360- 
billion.” 
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THE CASE 


OF THE 


DISAPPEARING 


ROAD 


It’s no mystery to most motorists that 
more cars on the highways give them 
less road. They may not know the road 
literally is disappearing. The facts: 


1. Most highways, built 20 to 30 
years ago for 22,000,000 vehicles, are 
handling 21% times that many now. 


2. In 1930 $214 billion was spent on 
roads. Now twice that much is spent— 
in dollars buying only half as much as 


1930 dollars. Result: same real expen- 
diture for double the traffic load. 


3. The old roads are wearing out 
faster than new ones are being built. 


The problem challenging highway 
engineers, public officials and such or- 
ganizations as the Portland Cement 
Association is how to stretch highway 





funds to build more and better roads. 


Pursuing clue after clue in the labo- 
ratory, in the field and in conjunction 
with other agencies, PCA scientists and 
engineers have helped develop im- 
provements that enable engineers to- 
day to build concrete roads with a 
predictable life of 50 years and more. 


Roads like that not only earn their 
cost in gas taxes paid by drivers using 
them but also accumulate surpluses for 
building desperately needed additional 
mileage. Yes, building durable, low- 
annual-cost concrete roads will solve 
the case of the disappearing road. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Anational organization to improve and extend uses of portiand cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





REGIONS 


Philadelphia's ‘‘Chinese Wall” 
Q) formerly carried Pennsylva- 
nia RR tracks to Broad Street 
Station (9). Now both the sta- 
tion and the wall are gone, to 
make way for the Penn Center 
development. First unit is a 20. 
story office building now un- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORY: 





How a City and a Railroa 


Philadelphia is a quiet city. So sedate 
is its pace that critics sometimes say it 
isn’t moving at all. 

To refute such criticism, Philadel- 
phians can now point to one con- 
spicuous scar of progress: a mile-long, 
22-acre hole west of City Hall (map). 


| 
In this district, once blighted by a rail- | 
road viaduct, will rise Penn Center, the 
Quaker City’s version of New York’s | 
Rockefeller Center. 
The first building, a 20-story office 
skyscraper (cover and above, left), has 
been walled. Early in 1957, the Trans- 
portation Center, a central bus terminal 
with an office tower on top, is scheduled ; 
for completion, along with a 1,000- . 
room Sheraton hotel on the other side 
of the new Pennsylvania Boulevard. A s 
site for an apartment house has been 
sold, and a new department store—the ‘ 
city’s first entirely new one since 191] 


—may be built in the project. 

e Easy Does It—At the present rate, 
Penn Center clearly won’t be built over- | 
night. In Philadelphia, things rarely 
PENN CENTER dreams of a group of modem skyscrapers on the easterly four blocks are. Philadelphians are fond of saying, 
(above). Two tall buildings in rear are hotel, left, and existing Suburban Station. ‘“\We do everything 25 years after other ; 
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der construction. Next will come 
a central bus terminal and a 
new Sheraton hotel 6) followed 
by an apartment building ). 
Main stem of the new center will 
be Pennsylvania Boulevard 3) 
with a new bridge across the 
Schuylkill River to the 30th Street 


Station @. Pennsy commuter 
trains come into Suburban Sta- 


tion . The project is expected 
to develop new shopping areas 
west of City Hall . Present 
shopping district is east of 


Broad Street. 
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towns, but then we do it better.” They 
aren’t fond of outsiders who say it, 
especially those who add that the say- 
ing is only half right. 

Philadelphia is taking the Penn Cen- 
ter project pretty coolly. The only 
people who are talking it up excitedly 
are officials of the city and of the 
Pennsylvania RR, owner of the site; 
downtown real estate brokers, architects, 
and a few hundred sidewalk superin- 
tendents. 

Perhaps the long delay in removing 
the railroad spur between Broad Street 
Station and the Schuylkill River—the 
city’s infamous “Chinese Wall” (BW— 
Feb.14’53,p98)—has made city folk 
skeptical. Then, too, they have seen 
half a dozen development plans come 
and go. So they will be all the more 
surprised and pleased when the down- 
town face-lifting finally comes off. 


1. Wall to Mall 


The Penn Center development lies 
along a strip that varies in width from 
half a block to more than a full city 
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block. Its backbone is the former route 
of the Chinese Wall (map), which the 
Pennsylvania RR maintained for 70 
years to bring its through trains into 
the heart of the city. 

A wide and massive structure of cut 
stone, the “wall” bisected what could 
have been an office and shopping 
district rivaling the Market Street area 
east of the City Hall. As a result, busi- 
ness space got scarcer and more valuable 
east of City Hall, while the blighted 
district to the west ran to parking lots, 
junkyards, and secondhand shops. 

Penn Center is planned around a new 
boulevard, to be built by the city, and 
a network of spacious pedestrian malls, 
tree-shaded and flower-bordered. For air 
and light, the modern buildings will 
be set well apart from each other. Un- 
derground concourses, with access from 
the pedestrian malls, will link these 
buildings. They will also serve as ap- 
proaches to the Pennsy’s Suburban 
Station (map) and the main subway 
lines, which cross near the new center. 
¢ Going West—The effect of this kind 
of development won’t be limited to the 





Columbia 
SILK GAUZE 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON 





From all over the country come re- 
ports of unmatched writing perform- 
ance like these: 


Secretary to a budget engineer: 


“Silk Gauze outwears by three times 
any ribbon previously used.” 


Department Store Executive: 
‘Never found a ribbon that gives the 
service Silk Gauze does.” 


City Supervisor: 
“Silk Gauze is definitely superior.” 


Lint free pure silk and an exclusive 
fluid inking process combine to give 
Silk Gauze Ribbons exceptional dur- 
ability and exquisitely fine impression. 
Here’s the ribbon for the executive 
secretary, or for anyone who wants 
sharp, clean typing. 

Your local Columbia Ribbon and 
Carbon dealer will be glad to show 
you that Silk Gauze Ribbons, because 

of quality, are economical. Phone 
him now! For a free copy of the 
Columbia illustrated ribbon and 
carbon reference book, use this 
coupon attached to your business 
letterhead. 


CcrumBia Rippon AND Carson Mre. Co., Inc. 
509 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Send the ribbon and carbon reference book. 
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The producing companies of General Precision Equipment P 
Corporation are engaged in the development, production and RECISion MECHA i“ 
sale of advanced technological products. These products all and CER an ~ 
have a broad common base: 1) they represent precision equip- E 
ment in some form; 2) they derive from similar fields of tech- LECTRICAL EQuipm 
nical competence; 3) they save labor, increase productivity, and COMPONENTS 
or achieve results which cannot be attained with even limited 
use of on-the-spot manpower. 


ELECTRONICS 


A general view of the technical capacities of the GPE 
Producing Companies is given in the chart. But the chart — 
cannot show the very close interrelation of these capacities HYDRAULICS eS 

nor the highly flexible application of facilities, techniques and LIQUIDS HANDLING i 

and capabilities which exists among these companies. This ' 
is achieved through GPE’s basic operating policy—Coordi- PROF ESSIONAL and INDUSTRIAL 
nated Precision Technology. TELEVISION EQUIPMENT f 


GPE Coordinated Precision Technology operates in all 
areas—in research, development and manufacture. The record INSTRUMENTATION 
of the GPE Producing Companies in solving advanced tech- 
nological problems and meeting the demand for high speed, 
precision, reliability, light weight and compactness at com- SERVOS and CONTROLS fF 
petitive prices is the result of this coordination, the constant 
application of the newest and most highly advanced tech- 


niques, and unremitting insistence on highest quality. I ee 4 
an : 


} 


Perhaps the most conspicuous advantage of GPE Coordi- 
nated Precision Technology is that the concept and develop- 
ment of equipment and systems, and of solutions to the ULTRASONICS 
underlying technical problems, are not restricted by being 

a 2200 ecienian = confined to the specialized techniques of a particular field. 

+ tage vragen pe In short, GPE Coordinated Precision Technology permits RADAR and MICROWAVE 
ether technical pe bin each company to seek the optimum solution for the customer 
the GPE Componies work in by the application of all relevant techniques within the total 
the fields covered by this chart. capacities of the entire group. Address inquiries to: 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


MOTION PICTURE 
and SOUND EQUIPMENT 


OPTICAL DEVICES 


PRODUCING COMPANIES 
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CORPORATION-TOLEDO OMPANY — CHICAS 


how the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation 
are contributing to America’s progress. 
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» Gerlinger Carriers and Lift 
Trucks have mostered every 
heavy-duty material handling 
job they've ever tackled. Our 
new brochure (No G-165) 
shows why Drop us a note 
today for your copy No obli- 


gation, of course. 







GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 








Your invitation to attend 


THE ie 
AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION 
SHOW sativa ose 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


UTOMATION 7” 


EXPOSITION , 











rer November 29 to December 2, 1954. 
@ where....... 244th Regiment Armory, New York City 
(14th Street, between 6th and 7th Aves.) 
Se to see the latest advances in automatic controls, electronic 
computers, and allied equipment; 
i ¢eneeuan to see how you can apply automation to your industrial 
operations. 


@ Computer Clinic—Because computers promise to be the most important equip- 
ment in automating production, THE FIRST ELECTRONIC COMPUTER CLINIC 
will be held concurrently with the Exposition. The Clinic will feature lectures 
and demonstrations . . . at the management level. 


Ask your secretary to mail this coupon for you today! 


DL ca ac dntiels Aen aaa dee aed _ reer O Send me expedited registration 
forms for the Automation Ex- 
( position, 
i a¢ee 660680460466 6668 60660664668 «4 (No registration fee) 
SE eet yer. a ne eee F 
O Send me registration forms for 
the Electronic Computer Clinic. 
City PR ae oe ee 66 © 06 4 Zone otevde State weecen @e (Registration fee $5.00) 








JAMES M. SYMES, president of the Penn- 
sylvania RR since last June, has been push- 
ing the Penn Center project for seven years. 


22-acre tract, the Penn Center pro- 
moters believe. They can see it as 
shifting Philadelphia’s commercial 
center of gravity westward, not replac- 
ing the East Market Street district 
but extending it. They foresee the te- 
habilitation of 20 or 30 down-at-the- 
heels blocks. 

¢ The Beginning—At first, however, 
the Pennsylvania RR is concentrating 
on much less than even the 22 acres. 
It is lining up development primarily 
for the four blocks nearest to City Hall. 

The railroad subscribes to the idea 
of the Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission that limits these four blocks 
to no more than six buildings (picture, 
bottom of page 62). It looks as if these 
buildings will be put up in the next five 
vears, at an aggregate cost of around 
$75-million. 

But only the office building and 
l'ransportation Center are under con- 
tract now. The hotel and the apart- 
ment house are adjacent to the four- 
block core. 


ll. At the Throttle 


The Pennsylvania RR, a chief citizen 
of Philadelphia and the owner of the 
Penn Center property, is carrying out 
the project, with the advice of con- 
sultant Robert Dowling of New York. 
City officials are keeping a beady cye 
fixed on the plans, to make sure they 
don’t depart too far from the dream 
sketched by the Planning Commission. 
“If they do,” warns Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr. (page 82), “we might have to 
condemn the property.” 

There’s not much chance this will 
happen. After so many years of working 
at cross-purposes, the Pennsy and the 
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Now watch the community’s money go to work! 


When a bank moves in, everybody benefits. Here’s what it means to you. 


+ Ne thrive, a community must have 
a market place, schools, places of 
worship, roads, utilities and all the 
many other institutions and services 
essential to health and welfare. To get 
most of these it must have a ready 
source of available money. That’s 
where the bank comes in. 


Putting Money to Work 


Bank loans made possible by the 
community’s deposits and invest- 
ments help finance the butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker. Banks 
advance mortgage money for new- 


comers, help old settlers to expand, 
and assist in obtaining the funds 
needed for schools, highways and 
other public improvements. 

Most important of all, they put the 
community’s money to work /ocally. 

That means a great deal because 
wherever money works men and 
women work, too. In the community 
—or the entire nation if you will — 
this results in better living and a 
wider opportunity for all. 


14,000 Banks at Work 
More than 14,000 commercial banks 


across the country are busy making 
money work. They help to make 
money move more safely, swiftly and 
economically into a stream of pay- 
ments that gives life to business in 
every community. 

The Chase National Bank, which 
serves as New York correspondent 
for more than 3,800 U. S. banks, is 
proud to be a part of the American 
banking system. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurar it 





ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL LEADER... 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHITE & ELECTRODE DIV. 
SPEER CARBON COMPANY 


chooses 


LURI 


RIFTITIATRIEPALT 
Buildings 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Engineers and Constructors 


The LURIA system of STANDARDIZATION lowers your 
building costs and adds high speed to your expansion program 


All the advantages of custom-built 
units are included in Luria Standard- 
ized Buildings. Designed for dura- 
bility, Luria structures surpass the 
most stringent building code regu- 
lations. And Luria’s standardized 
components are engineered for 


adaptability. They combine to success- 
fully meet individual architectural 
needs. If these are the requirements 
of your expansion program, Luria 
. can provide them for you... at 
A less than the cost of custom- 

/ built units and in far less time. 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
District Offices : Atlanta « Philadelphia « Boston e Chicago « Washington, D. C. « Plant: Bethlehem, Pa. 


68 


ad Bisa Cee 

SHOPPING CENTER now is East Market 
Street, where five big department stores 
are. View is toward the Delaware River. 


city seem be in harmony at last. 
e Shifting Moods—In the beginning, 
70 years ago, the Pennsy could do no 
wrong in the eyes of the city. It just 
about ran the city the way it wanted, 
anyway. So on political as well as com- 
mercial unds, extension of _ the 
through train traffic to Broad Street was 
a thing to be applauded. 

It dawned slowly on Philadelphians 
that the railroad structure had mortally 
stabbed West Market Street 
district. In 1923, in one of the citv’s 
most spectacular fires, the train shed 
burned at Broad Street Station. Pennsy 
officials sa railroad was ready then 
to tear out the Chinese Wall and 
abandon B | Street Station. But the 
city wasn’t it could afford the re- 
location of ets and sewers that would 
be necess » take advantage of the 
new site, and many people still thought 
that the B | Street Station was es- 
sential. 

The Pe finally improved 30th 
Street Stat is the main stop in the 
city, and Broad Street passengers had 
to change trains there. The railroad 
felt this re workable than dead- 
ending the New York-to-Washington 
trains at B Street and backing them 
out again. Thus, the importance of 
Broad Street Station shrank. 

Meanwh the Depression came 
along and pped all talk of citv par- 
ticipation 1 development plan, and 
after that war began. Soon after 
the war, the city decided to try to check 
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STAPLING SAVES 66%, STOPS SAG! You're looking at a big-selling feature of 
a well-known storm-and-screen door. It’s the strong, continuous hinge se- 
cured by staples to aluminum frames. Until recently, self-tapping screws 
held three 3-inch hinges. In time, screws worked loose. Doors sagged. 


A Bostitch Economy Man saw a way to improve this method—using metal 
piercing, rust-proofed staples and longer, stronger hinges. Now, Bostitch 
Metal Stitching saves manufacturer two-thirds in fastening costs, offsets 
extra cost of better hinge. The improved doors work better, last longer. 


How much can you save by swinging over to Bostitch stapling? 


Your Bostitch Economy Man can tell you— BOSTITCH, Inc., 449 Mechanic St.. Westerly, R. I. 
objectively and honestly. He’s one of I'd like to know exactly how stapling can cut costs in our fastening operations. 


350 trained fastening specialists working out 


I’m particularly interested in the following applications (please check) : 


of 123 cities in the U. S. and Canada. HI-SPEED PRODUCTION FASTENING () mounting products on OC laying underfelt 
i OC stapling vs. riveting display cards CD installing ceiling tile 
There are over 800 kinds of Bostitch C stapling vs. spot welding C fastening items to CD applying insulation 
7 ‘ , . C stapling vs. screws or bolts individual cards C installing low-voltage wiring 
staplers in his cost-cutting repertoire. C stapling vs. glue or cement SHIPPING ROOM ECONOMIES © applying shake shingle siding 
“ : ” OC stapling vs. tape . : 
Look up “Bostitch” in your telephone C stapling vs. tacks or nails C. preparing cartons for filling OFFICE EFFICIENCIES 


A : C stapling vs. solder C sealing filled cartons D filin 
directory or check the coupon at the right. Ci stapling vs. wire or string Ci lining or padding crates o ro 


PACKAGING AND CARDING 
© sealing bags 


O applying shipping bills or tags C posting 
BUILDING APPLICATIONS C binding folders and reports 


Fasten it better and faster with (cloth, paper or plastic) CO applying asphalt roofing C preparing advertising dummies 


Name 


Address 


BO ST t TC “ = Company 


D STAPLES 


City 


__Position 


Se, le 
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NEERING ADVANTAGES 























We'll be happy to send you 
the complete story. Ask 
for Bulletin 789-54. 


Daive GEARS 











DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 





MORE HP PER CU. IN. * MORE HP PER LB. * MORE HP PER DOLLAR 


70 








se 











LMvision Michigan Tool Company 


7171 E. McNichols Road ¢ Detroit 12, Michigan 










the slum trend, and it set up the Plan- 
ning Commission. The commission’s 
first scheme didn’t please anyone in all 
its details; the suggestion to tear down 
the monstrously ugly City Hall along 
with the Chinese Wall was howled 
down by a sentimentally outraged 
public. 

In 1947, however, the Pennsy de- 
cided to go ahead with demolition of 
Broad Street Station and the Chinese 
Wall, and city officials scaled down the 
Planning Commission blueprint to a 
size that could be handled. Demolition 
began in April, 1952. 


Ill. Man of Decision 


None of this would have happened— 
in this decade, at least—except for seven 
years of effort by James Miller Symes, 
now president of the Pennsy. In 1947 
he was vice-president in charge of op- 
«rations. He pushed the decision to 
start the project then, but nothing 
much happened until five years later, 
when he became executive vice-presi- 
dent. The president at that time, 
Walter S. Franklin, gave him full te- 
sponsibility for clearing the site and 
adopting a development plan. 

If the Penn Center project needed 

any further assurance, it got it when 
Symes moved up to president of the 
railroad last June. 
«Good Business-To Symes, it’s a 
matter of good business for the Pennsy 
to make Penn Center a showplace of 
Philadelphia. 

First, it’s good public relations. 
Philadelphia is the road’s headquarters 
city, the junction of its main north- 
south line with its main east-west line. 
The road carries 20,000 commuters on 
daily round trips, has many big freight 
customers in the city. 

Second, Penn Center promises to 
pay off in green dollars. Symes has te- 
portedly turned down at least one offer 
of $10-million from Albert Greenfield 
(page 72) for the 14 acres between 
Broad and 18th Streets. 

“We'll rent some of the sites and 
sell others,” says Symes. The first lease 
—for 3 Penn Center Plaza, the office 
building that’s under construction— 
calls for Uris Bros. of New York to pay 
a minimum of $100,000 a year. 
¢ No. 1 Businessman—If Penn Center 
makes money for the road it will be a 
welcome triumph for Symes, Philadel- 
phia’s top businessman. 

Symes is under test as an “outsider” 
coming to the presidency. For a Pennsy 
chief, his background is all “wrong”— 
he doesn’t come from a_ socially 
prominent family, he never went to col- 
lege, he is informally friendly with the 
rank-and-file. He is the 57-year-old son 
of a Pennsylvania RR baggage master, 
and he went from high school to a 
job with the Pittsburgh train master. 
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TORRINGTON BEARING § AT WOR K 












24 TORRINGTON Work Roll Bearings are 
used on work rolls of six finishing stands of the 
Modern Mesta 80” Continuous Hot Strip Mill 
operating at the Fairless Works of the United 
States Steel Corp. 2-Row Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings are used in back up roll thrust positions. 











Only the finest quality, elec- 
tric furnace, alloy steel is used 
in TORRINGTON Work Roll 
Bearings. The bearings are 
carefully heat treated and car- 
burized to provide qualities of toughness and hard- 
ness, stability and uniformity . . . thereby making it 
possible for them to withstand the rigors of modern, 
continuous hot strip rolling. The steep angle construc- 
tion of the bearings guarantees maximum thrust 
capacity. One-piece, cast bronze cages for each roller 
path and machined pads in each roller pocket im- 





For longer service 


prove the over-all performance and lengthen bearing 
life. 

Specify TorrInGTon Work Roll Bearings for 
greater rolling efficiency . . . longer low maintenance 
service. TORRINGTON bearings are available in a 
variety of types— including Cylindrical, Tapered and 
Spherical Roller—capable of handling any combina- 
tion of thrust and radial load. Call a TorrINGTON en- 
gineer for consultation on your bearing problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 


District offices and distributors in principal cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller © Tapered Roller Cylindrical Roller oe Needle eo Ball o Needle Rollers 














with these modern 
time and cost-savers 










e Saves time, money, and manpower. 
Ideal for storage areas—loading, un- 
loading, piling, stacking. Boom is de- 
signed to pile up to 12 ft.—extends into 
corners, box cars, trucks, trailers. 
Handles bags, bundles, packages up to 
135 lbs. —reversible apron—conveys up 
or down. Available in 14 and 24 inch 
belt widths. Write for Bulletin 63 D. 
Address Dept. BW-94. 














> : 


Straight or Curved 
All-purpose 
ROLLER CONVEYOR 


e Available in a complete line of sizes 
and capacities designed to allow the 
selection of the best roller conveyor for 
the job—from a 1 inch diameter roller, 
capacity 35 lbs. Any commodity with 
one smooth riding surface can be 
carried—boxes, cases, cartons, lumber, 
milk cans, brick, tile, units and parts. 
Straight sections and 90° and 45° 
curves. Write for Bulletin 63 D; ad- 
dress Dept. BW-94. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


SEATTLE 4: Russell G. Daley, 502 First Ave. S. 
PORTLAND: 1115 N.W. Glisan St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 840 Harrison St. 
LOS ANGELES: 115 E. 23rd St. 
Send for Bulletin 63-D, describing 
Standard gravity and power con- 
veyors and conveyor units — ad- 
dress Dept. BW-94 












































RAVITY & POWER 


CONVEYORS 

















ALBERT GREENFIELD swings a lot of weight in Philadelphia’s real estate and 
retailing circles. But he hasn’t been able to get a foot in Penn Center development. 


A Whiz of a 


“If Greenfield ain’t in it, it'll never 
get built.” So said a Philadelphia cab 
driver last winter when construction 
started on the first building in Penn 
Center (page 62). 

Today, that prediction obviously is 
about as valid as a ticket to last year’s 
World Series. But it’s still indicative 
of the amazement of many Philadel- 
phians over the fact that Albert M. 
Greenfield (picture) is not participating 
in the development. 
¢ Rebuffed—F or nearly 50 years, Green- 
field has played a prominent role in the 
city’s major property improvements— 
buying or selling the land for himself 
or others, building or financing the im- 
provement, managing the completed 
buildings, or doing the entire job. 

When Penn Center came up, Green- 
field proposed a package deal for the 
principal four blocks. He wanted to 
buy the property from the railroad, 
build on it, then lease out office and 
store space. The Pennsy turned him 
down on the announced grounds that 
his construction plans did not mect the 
railroad’s specifications. 
¢ Opposite Views—Greenfield himself 


won’t comment either on his Penn 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY: 


Promoter 


Center plans or on the Pennsy’s rejec- 
tion of them. Nor will Pennsy execu- 
tives. But sources close to Greenfield 
hint that the railroad wanted more 
than the $10-million he reportedly of- 
fered for the property. On the other 
hand, friends of the railroad contend 
Greenfield wanted to build on every 
available square foot of the site, leaving 
none of the space between buildings 
that the city government and its plan- 
ning officials insisted upon. 

There is probably some factual basis 

for this contention. Greenfield was 
quoted by local newspapers as shocked 
by the nearly $5 per sq. ft. per year 
that Uris Bros. plans to charge for 
office space. He argued that $4 would 
be close to the top price at which such 
space could be rented. This might in- 
dicate that Greenfield figured on rent- 
ing considerably more space per build- 
ing at the lower figure. 
e Likes Project—Whatever his private 
thoughts on the matter, speaking for 
the record, Greenfield savs Penn Cen- 
ter “will bring about a renaissance of 
the downtown area that the city has 
been awaiting for 100 years.” 

Removal of the Chinese Wall, he 
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This Versatile Salem-Brosius Furnace 
Gives You Fast, Controlled Heating of a 
Wide Range of Products and Metals 


This roller hearth furnace, designed by Salem- 
Brosius, gives you fast, automatic control of heat- 
ing for a variety of shapes and types of metals. 
High temperature non-ferrous alloys, steel, 
brass and aluminum in slabs, sheets, packs, flat 
—even trays of small parts—are heated in 
this type furnace. This installation heats high 
temperature alloy sheets to 2250°F at rates up 
to 7500 pounds per hour. Typical sizes of slabs 
and packs heated in this 38-foot furnace will 
range from 40 x 71 inches to 58 x 95 inches. 
Heating is precisely controlled to within ex- 
tremely narrow limits through three zones by 
automatic indicating-recording pyrometers and 
thermocouples. 
The material moves through the furnace on 


a roller hearth which consists of a series of 


Hastelloy water-cooled rolls. This furnace has 


operated for more than 3800 hrs. without roll 
replacement—an outstanding achievement for 
such furnaces. Sound design and top-quality 
materials and components, such as efficient 
burners and devices for close control of oper- 
ating temperatures are your assurance of long, 
trouble-free, economical operation. 

As a leader in the field of designing, fabri- 
cating and installing precise heating and heat- 
treating furnaces, Salem-Brosius recently aug 
mented its technical skills by the acquisition of 
the George J. Hagan Company —now offers you 
the combined special talents of both organiza- 
tions in solving your heating problems. To learn 
how you may improve your heating practice, 
and increase production with economy, ask to 
have an engineer call. He will be glad to study 
your problem and submit a recommendation 


SALEM -brostus. INC 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 248 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “‘PLEXIGLAS 
—The Outdoor Plastic—for Signs.” 
Name 

COMPERY. 0.6.0 0c0ce sees 


Address... 


......Zone.... State... 


Well-known companies and their dealers prefer 
signs made of PLEXxIGLAs for real sales assistance. 


Interior lighting gives PLEXIGLAS signs complete, 


brilliant luminosity at night. They have a clean, 
richly-colored appearance in daytime. PLEXIGLAS 
signs are on the job night and day, identifying 
names and products in a way that tells customers, 
“Here is a good place to do business.”’ 


All across the country national advertisers and 


Prexictas is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in other principal countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
Canadian distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen's Quay at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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orefer local merchants are finding that signs made of 
ance. PLEXIGLAS provide a competitive advantage. By CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 
han using PLEXIGLAS in your sign program, you will SS 
ees help dealers increase sales. SS 
IGLAS As the manufacturer of this weather-resistant 20H: = Hs . 
fying acrylic plastic, we will be glad to assist you and 
nendhi your sign supplier in making the most effective use COMPANY 

of our product. The coupon on the opposite page WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
_ will bring you a brochure that shows examples of Repreceneasione in principal foreign countries 








the many sign designs possible with PLEXIGLAs. 














hey play a part 
in the making of 
many better products 


You knowthe new hard-wax polishes 
keep your car looking newer much 
longer. But did you know NCG 
Hydrogen is the hardening agent 
used in making such wax? Better 
steel and advanced steel-hardening 
techniques have made sturdy work 
demons like the modern bulldozer 
possible. So NCG Oxygen takes a 
bow; it is used in both making and 
hardening the steel. Know why lard 
and vegetable shortenings can be 
kept on the pantry shelf today with- 
out refrigeration? Just because their 
makers process them with NCG 
Nitrogen! 

The welding of nickel and copper 
alloys, used in building much of the 
equipment for chemical and phar- 
maceutical plants, is done in an 
‘‘atmosphere”” of NCG Helium. 
Flame-cutting machine parts from 
steel stock is a standard production 
method today. Saves time, weight 
and expense. NCG Acetylene is the 
heating agent in “the flame.” And 
when you see a jet streak across the 
sky, think of NCG Argon. It teams 
with the new wonder metal, titanium, 
and stainless steels in the making of 
jet engine parts. 

These are but a few of the many 
uses for NCG Industrial Gases. Be- 
hind them are a great wealth of ex- 
perience and a respected reputation. 
You toocan rely on NCG... for able 
counsel and dependable supply. 


Copyright 1954, National Cylinder Gas Company 





INDUSTRIAL GASES 


HYDROGEN 





NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY, Executive Offices: 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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“Centers of cities will always grow . . . to 
provide food, merchandise, amusement.” 


says, “will lay open about 60 acres—in 
addition to the original 22 acres—of 
center city real estate, most of which 
will be rehabilitated or completely re- 
built in the course of the next several 
years.” 

That means plenty of future activity 
for his giant real estate firm, Albert M. 
Greenfield & Co. By his own count, 
Greenfield owns, or represents the 
owners of, ‘‘a majority” of the proper- 
ties within sight of Penn Center. And 
he owns, or has an interest in, many 
of the retail firms already in the area 
or likely to move in. 
¢ Retail Ventures—Greenfield came by 
his retailing interest through Bankers 
Securities Corp., an investment firm 
he founded in 1928. During the De- 
pression, this firm took over the then 
foundering City Stores Co. Subse- 
quently it bought interests in Hoving 
Corp., Loft Candy Corp., Hearn De- 
partment Stores, Inc. (New York), 
Henry C. Lytton & Co. (Chicago), City 
Specialty Stores, Inc. (New York), and 
Snellenburgs (Philadelphia). 

In addition, BSC owns six Philadel- 
phia hotels, which are operated by Al- 
bert M. Greenfield & Co. Greenfield 
recently closed a seventh local hotel, the 
once-famous Ritz-Carlton, which he 
is converting into an office building. 
¢Well Centered—Although Green- 
field’s realty firm also does business 
from offices in New York, Chicago, and 
Atlantic City, his most important stake 
probably is in downtown Philadelphia 
—the three square miles of shopping dis- 
trict that natives call “center city.” 

There are his two big department 
stores—Lit Bros. and Snellenburgs—and 
his hotels and big office buildings—in 
short, the most valuable of his many 
properties. Though he has built and 
managed several suburban shopping 
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How we help clients create 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTS 


What’s needed to make a new or redesigned product a healthy sales 
and -profit builder? In the research and development stage, certain 
elements are vital . . . elements which Designers for Industry has made 
the basis of its service, to assist clients in creating better, less costly, more 


salable products 


The right “climate”. Overcoming 
standardized habits of thought and 
procedure calls for a creative and 
imaginative approach to product or 
process design. This “climate”? can 
often be supplied best by DFI—with 
widely diversified experience in crea- 
tive product design. 


Producibility. We adapt modern 
technology and design to your exist- 
ing equipment or processes, or devise 
practical new methods. . . including 
recommendations on mechanization 


of manufacture and assembly. 
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GARBAGE DISPOSER . . . developed by 


DFI for an appliance manufacturer. 
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Performance. Will the product per- 
form the function for which it is in- 
tended—reliably and economically? 
DFI testing of prototype models, 
under actual operating conditions, 
provides factual answers. 


Cost Reduction. Will the redesigned 
product do a better job at the same 
manufacturing and selling cost . . . or 
perform its present function at lower 
cost? This is a key consideration in 
every DFI development project. See 
typical examples below. 





TV RECEIVER ... a DFI design en- 


gineering project for a leader in the field. 


Cost cut 20% 


CREATIVE PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT IS OUR JOB 


Designers for Industry, through 19 years of organized product research 
and development for a wide variety of clients, has built an unusual 
organization of technical specialists in the Mechanical, Fluid, Electronic 
and Instrumentation field. For further information on our service . . . 
whether on a single product phase or a complete, co-ordinated develop- 
ment program . .. write for our booklet, ““DFI Facilities for Engineering 


Research and Development’’. 


Deatgnars fon Dadustis 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE 


TECHNICAL SURVEYS 
DESIGN ENGINEERING e 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
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YOU'D BE AMAZED at the things the 





Soft Drink Industry NEEDS 


@ A bottle of soft drink seems so simple. Until you step 
into a soft drink plant—any one of the 5600 independent 
plants around the country. 


@ Then, be prepared to see a mighty array of machin- 
ery and equipment, containers, supplies, and finished 
goods ready for distribution. Get set to meet one of 
America’s progressive business men, constantly on the 
lookout for new ways to produce and merchandise a 
better soft drink. 


@ The soft drink industry represents more than a billion 
dollars of annual sales. It can be a new market for your 
products. 


@ But, you can’t run around the country visiting all of 
the industry’s plants. So, we suggest you meet all soft 
drink manufacturers at once. In one place, at one time. 
At the annual International Soft Drink Industry Exposi- 
tion—to be held this year in Philadelphia Convention 
Hall, November 15-18, 1954, concurrent with the indus- 
try’s annual convention. 


@ Owners and operators of the industry's plants go to 
this event, every year without fail, looking for new ideas. 
Many suppliers have found brand new markets they 
never suspected existed just by talking with those in 
attendance. 


@ Put your products on display. Or, come to the expo- 
sition and see its possibilities. For complimentary admis- 
sion tickets and complete information on available space, 
write to the industry’s national association. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


1128 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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When the need 
Lmenigaal 


and 


PRECISION 


you needa 





GRAND RAPIDS GRINDER 


Here is extra value, extra accuracy, extra high-speed performance. Every 
Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed Surface Grinder has a one-piece column 
and base for vibrationless rigidity and permanent alignment between 
cross travel ways and upright headways. Both longitudinal table travel 
and cross feed are hydraulically operated. On the larger machines, the 
wheel head is powered for rapid vertical travel. The model 55 has 
longitudinal table speed of 125 fpm.! 


Parts machined to micrometric tolerances, precision assembled for free- 
dom of action, no play. That's why 6 out of 10 are sold to firms already 
using Grand Rapids Grinders. 


Send for full facts today ... we'll answer within 24 hours 
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Please send me the following 
literature without obligation: 
() Surface Grinder Catalog 
( Universal Cutter and Tool Grinder Catalog 
Attach to Letterhead and Mail to: 
GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 
410 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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...@ feud between Green- 
field and the Pennsy could 
rock the city for years .. .” 


GREENFIELD starts on p. 72 


centers, he has no intention of quit- 
ting his downtown holdings. 

“The centers of cities will always 
grow,’ he contends. “Every major 
population center must have a large 
center city to provide food and other 
merchandise, amusement, and many 
other needs 

In Philadelphia, at least, he feels 
that the trend toward department store 
branches in the suburbs has had no 
adverse effects on the downtown busi- 
ness. He cites the experience of one 
store that opened a suburban branch. 


After the first year, the branch has 
steadily netted about 16% of the 
mother store’s volume and the main 
store’s sales have continued to climb. 

“At anv rate,” he savs, “no branch 


store can succeed without a large mother 
store in the center city. The manpower, 
warehousing, and distribution  prob- 
lems would simply be too enormous.” 
e Under the Surface—Despite the sur- 
face cordiality between Greenfield and 
the Pennsv over the virtues of Penn 
Center, you can sense a deeper bitter- 
ness on both sides. According to rumor, 
Greenfield’s friends and associates never 
miss a chance to criticize Penn Center 
to prospective tenants of the project. 
And the railroad reportedly refuses to 
deal with any present or former asso- 
ciate of Greenfield who shows interest 
in Penn Center. 

A feud between these two business 
titans—the Pennsy and Greenfield— 
could rock Philadelphia for years. It 
would be carried on at both commer- 
cial and social levels. More often than 
not in the past, Greenfield has bought 
and sold property for the Pennsy. And 
railroad executives rank high in the so- 
cial and financial circles that never have 
really accepted the self-made Greenfield. 


A few decades ago, such a battle 
would have hoed even more noisily 
in the City of Brotherly Love. This 


would have been true in the days, sav, 
when the railroad was a potent force 
in Pennsylvania politics and by far the 
richest firm in business anywhere near 
Philadelphia. Or the days when Green- 
field was a national political figure, 
swinging Pennsvlvania money and votes 
behind Herbert Hoover in 1928, then 
behind Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. 
Today Greenfield is sticking closer to 


business, though he is still a heavy 
backer of Democratic political candi- 
dates. 

e Self-Made Man—Though he has lived 
in Philadelphia for the last 62 of his 


67 vears, Albert Greenfield still is an 
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Radar reaches out with the speed 
of light to locate distant unseen 

objects accurately ... has given the 
world a new and keener sense. 


The usefulness of radar is matched by many 
new scientific tools The Milwaukee Road is now 
using to give shippers better-than-ever service. 

New hauling tools such as diesel and electric 
locomotives for greater dependability of move- 
ment ...smoother starts and stops. New, 
faster communications tools, such as end to end 
freight train radio and walkie talkies in yards. 












Newest diesel and electric motive power 
reaches new heights in transportation 
performance... makes a hit with shippers. 


k 96% of The Milwaukee Road’s freight service 
€ is performed by diesel or electric power. 


New safety tools. New mechanized freight 
handling tools. All are designed to hit the spot 
with shippers, and they are doing it. 

You can expedite your freight from, to or 
through Milwaukee Road territory by consult- 
ing your nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 
You’ll find him experienced, helpful and 
friendly. 


LOOK AT THE MAP! 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 








Forming the above Special Phillips Truss Head in two blows 
presented a difficult upsetting task. This was successfully 
accomplished when the manufacturer specified Keystone 
“Special Processed’ Cold Heading Wire. 


The uniform grain flow properties of “Special Processed” 
Wire provided the desired upsetting and die forming quali- 
ties necessary to form the thin head section without distor- 
tion or cracking. The structural soundness and uniformity 
of ‘Special Processed”’ Wire further proved itself by trouble- 
free machine operation, longer die life and a finished product 
of the highest quality. 


Next time you have a difficult cold heading job, try ‘‘Special 
Processed””’ Wire. See your Keystone representative or write 
for more information. 
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enigma to most of his fellow townsmen, 
As one of them puts it, all vou can be 
sure of is that he will continue to make 
money—lots of it. 

Greenfield has been doing just that 
almost since he left high school. His 
father, who brought the family to Phila. 
delphia from Poland when Greenfield 
was five, owned a small store. Green- 
field had to work from childhood to 
help support the family. 

One of his early jobs—in a lawyer’s 
office—decided Greenfield’s career. The 
attorney put him to making out convey- 
ance papers for real estate deals. He 
liked the field so much he dropped out 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, after a year and a half of night 
classes, to open his own realty firm. 
He soon became friendly with one of 
the leading realtors of the period, Jules 
Mastbaum. 

He was associated with Mastbaum 
in many major transactions, notably 
in West Philadelphia. Years later, 
after Mastbaum’s death, he bought 
out the latter’s firm and merged it 
with his own company, which he had 
organized before his 18th birthday. 

The Depression wiped out Green- 
field’s first fortune—reportedly between 
$15-million and $20-million. Few Phila- 
delphians doubt that he has amassed 
more than that in the past 20 years. 
¢ Tough Boss—Greenfield’s capacity for 
work surprises even close associates. 
You’d never believe he felt the strain 
of frequent long hours unless you 
chanced to hear him bark at a waiter 
at lunch. His office is cluttered with 
such slogans as ““Work is the supreme 
luxury of life” and “Be not disturbed 
when you are misunderstood; be dis- 
turbed when you misunderstand.” 

His personal inspections of major 
properties are often unannounced, al 
ways thorough. A department store 
that is being completely remodeled was 
recently the object of one of these 
tours. Returning to his own offices, 
Greenfield telephoned the unsuspect- 
ing head of the store, recommended de- 
tailed changes in the specifications en 
every floor. 

Greenfield is proud of the fact that 
most of his employees make a career 
of working for him. Several have been 
on his payroll for 40 years. 

“In our firm,” he says, “few die and 
no one resigns.” 
¢ What People Think—A bitter com- 
petitor describes Greenfield as a “kind 
of Chinese war lord, operating in the 
wrong country and the wrong century.” 

A less biased critic says the city 
owes Greenfield an enormous debt for 
his long and continuing support of civic 
improvements and for his numerous 
gifts to charity. But, the critic adds, 
“he works so hard at his business he 
simply doesn’t have time to get into 
anything else very deeply.” 
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Extremely complex fire control systems automatically 
do the thinking for our most deadly weapons—track 
the target, compute the position, direct the weapon, 
destroy the target! 
ie And many of these vital systems—for airborne, ship- 
al all board and ground installations—are entrusted to Cros- 
pr : ley, where research and production facilities are of such 
offices, broad scope and reliability. 
suspect: \ Crosley not only develops and engineers the basic 
ded de ideas and designs, but thoroughly tests complete fire 
one control systems under all environmental conditions— 
and translates results into volume production, 
ct that “Right and On Time,” an illustrated brochure de- 
career Ee scribing Crosley facilities for military production, is 
re been 1 Te eT ; available to Procurement Agencies and defense con- 
pe tractors. Be sure to write for your copy today, on your 
business letterhead. 
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et into ENGINEERS: Constant expansion of long-range research and development contracts in electronics, electro-mechanical 
devices and fire control systems increases opportunities for highly skilled engineers. Contact our Director of Engineering. 
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PHOTOSTAT 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


MICROTRONICS 


Business, industry and government 
are finding an increasing need for quick, 
accurate and inexpensive copies of 
records on paper .. . and, at the same 
time, are discovering the space saving 
and security advantages of copying and 
preserving their records on film. 

PHOTOSTAT and MICRO- 
TRONICS equipment can best satisfy 
both needs . . . for all. 

Photostat Corporation now offers 
the widest range of fine equipment avail- 
able . . . MICROTRONICS Micro-film 
Cameras, Enlargers and Film Processors 
and PHOTOSTAT Photographic Copy- 
ing Equipment and Accessories . . . for 
small, moderate-sized and the largest 
requirenients alike. It is splendid equip- 
ment ... properly sold . . . faithfully 
serviced. You should know more about 
it before you purchase any photocopying 
or microfilming equipment. 

Talk over your copying problems 
with us . . . no obligation. If you wish, 
we'll make specific recommendations as 
to their best solution . . . with worth- 
while savings in time and money. 

And write us, meanwhile, for more 
detailed information. 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 State Street, Rochester 14, New York 


Service offices in most — 
cities and in Toronto, Canada 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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BOYISH-LOOKING Mayor Clark, 53, presides over a weekly luncheon meeting of his 


Cabinet, which includes the heads of most city government departments. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY: 


Trying a New Tack 


Penn Center (page 62) is a symbol 
of the new readiness of Philadelphia’s 
city government to team up with local 
business to develop the community’s 
resources. For decades, the municipal 
government looked at local business as 
nothing more than a source of tax reve- 
nues. This is all changed under Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark’s businessman adminis- 
tration. 

In the Penn Center project, the city 
has been a partner of the Pennsylvania 
RR both in planning the development 
and in rebuilding the streets and utility 
systems. Many times in years past, this 
type of project had been proposed, only 
to have the city balk at spending a rela- 
tively small sum of money on streets 
and the relocation of utilities. 

The city’s share of Penn Center de- 
velopment will eventually total about 
$7.6-million. The state of Pennsylvania 
will spend an additional $4.9-million on 
a bridge over the Schuylkill River, and 
its approaches. 
¢ Reform Wave—Traditional suspicion 
between city administration and Phila- 
delphia’s businessmen was a major fac- 
tor in the political upheaval of 1951 
that led to the Clark type of govern- 
ment. In successive elections, Philadel- 
phia adopted a new streamlined city 
charter, then installed the reform ad- 
ministration in City Hall to put it into 
effect. 





Businessmen provided leadership in 
this reform movement. 

“The city was on the verge of eco- 
nomic stagnation,” an industrialist ex- 
plains. “It was almost impossible to 
attract new business to Philadelphia 
while we had substandard police and 
fire protection, while we burned our 
refuse on open dumps, while we let our 
schools run down, while we generally 
ignored the municipal facts of life in 
the Twentieth Century.” 
¢ Getting Momentum—For a dozen 
years, Philadelphians fretted about their 
city government. A group tried in 1939 
to put across a new city charter, but the 
move was beaten at the polls. In 1947, 
Richardson Dilworth, a political ally of 
Mayor Clark, narrowly lost a hot fight 
to put a reform administration in City 
Hall. 

Each losing battle, however, attracted 
additional support from the city’s busi- 
nessmen. Reform groups got a break in 
1948 when the old bosses of'the city ap- 
pointed the so-called Committee of 
Fifteen to investigate the demands of 
city employees for wage increases. 

The committee was headed by realtor 
Arthur W. Binns and included such 
businessmen as William J. Meinel, 
president of Heintz Mfg. Co., and How- 
ard Cooper Johnson, department store 
executive. So seriously did the commit- 
tee take its work that it uncovered 
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Outstate Michigan 


FITS INDUSTRY LIKE A GLOVE! 


i) If someone set out to 
design an ideal location 
for industry, could he 
improve on OUTSTATE MICHIGAN? 


It offers rich markets, skilled 
manpower...all the advantages 
usually required. 


It also offers tremendous 
advantages that most locations lack...the 
world’s greatest fresh water supply... 
economical water transportation on the 
Great Lakes...attractive living conditions 
in a favored vacation land. 


@® GET THE FACTS, Mr. Business Man 
and you'll agree... 
HERE’S THE PLACE TO GO PLACES! 





IT TAKES A SPECIFIC LOCATION 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS...Write and 
tell us your requirements. 











INpustRiat Deveormenr ber. CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 











Potatoes are in the Clhips 


.»+ and the chips are kept fresh, crisp, 
and tasty in R:.inelander packaging papers 


When the potato chip industry was in its infancy one of 
the toughest problems it had to solve was packaging. Here 
was a product that required positive protection against 
moisture and shortening content, yet had to be attractively 
and inexpensively packaged. Glassine proved to be the 
answer. 

Today, vastly improved grades of Rhinelander glassine 
afford potato chips longer shelf life. plus protection from 
harmful light rays and other contaminating influences. 
If you have a product with similar packaging difficulties, 
why not investigate Rhinelander protective papers. One 
of them could be your answer. 





Rhinelander papers come 
in a variety of standard 
grades, or they can be 
tailor-made to fit your 
needs. Write for samples, 
stating your application. 


MAYOR CLARK wants to cook up a 
way for the city and its suburbs to work 
together on their common problems. 






misappropriations of municipal funds in 
several city offices. 

e Getting Action—This and subsequent 
scandals were directly responsible in 
1951 for the election of Clark as mayor 
and Dilworth as district attorney. The 
scandals also led to the organization 
of the Greater Philadelphia Movement, 
which led the fight for the new city 
charter and for consolidation of the 
Philadelphia city and county govern- 
ments (city and county have the same 
boundaries). 

GPM is made up of 25 business and 
labor leaders. Its membership includes 
a director of the Pennsylvania RR and 
the presidents of five banks. It took this 
kind of support to elect Democratic 
Mayor Clark in traditionally Republi- 
can Philadelphia by a smashing majority 
of 124,000 votes. 

e The Mayor—Besides high-level, bi- 
partisan support, the reform movement 
needed a candidate for mayor who could 
win votes from all classes of the elec- 











plain, waxed, wax laminated or coated, are used for inner 
and outer product wraps + product bags and envelopes + 
insert labels * for laminating to other packaging materials 
like foil, boxboard and films + packaging accessories, and 
scores of other applications in the food packaging industry 
where greaseproof qualities are essential. 


Protective Paper . . . Consistently Good 
. .. for Economical Packaging 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company « Rhinelander, Wisconsin 








torate. Clark proved to be a magnet 
for votes. 

Except in his political affiliation, he 
is just right for even the most conserva- 
tive elements in arch-conservative Phila- 
deiphia. He is a member of an old, 
well-to-do Philadelphia family, a prod- 
uct of Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, a resident of 
eminently respectable Chestnut Hill. 
He was not marked as a politician; he 
had run only once for city office, un- 
successfully, in 1936. He had an ap 
peal as a war veteran, a full colonel in 
the Air Force in World War II. 

Mayor Clark has disappointed some 
of his Republican backers by his con- 
tinued afhliation with Americans for 
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THIS GLASS FIBER REINFORCED PLASTIC AUTOBODY is sough. 
It stubbornly resists efforts to machine and finish it with conven- 
tional methods. Tools that easily cut steel merely tear the glass 
fibers...leave rough surfaces, jagged edges. This was a problem — 
until CARBORUNDUM tackled it with “man-made minerals.” Now 
leading fabricators of glass fiber reinforced plastic products use 


CARBORUNDUM® Discs and Belts on new tools developed exclusively 
by CARBORUNDUM. They smooth edges and rough spots, surface 
any area— flat, concave or convex — quickly, economically. Write 
—on your business letterhead, please—for a copy of “Grinding 
Glass Fiber Reinforced Plastics” —an authoritative analysis of the 
problem and the answer. Manufactured by the Coated Products Division 


same 


+s and Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


cludes 


and CARBORUNDUWM’s “man-made minerals” ? 


ok this 
cratic 
»publi- PRODUCING GEARS and other mechanical parts in 
ajority , x quantity...with little or no machining...is the forte 
: of powder metallurgy. The metal powders are com- 
‘ y pressed to the shape desired, then sintered in electric 
1, bi ’ , 7 a , furnaces at extremely high temperatures. GLOBAR® 
ement ; : Silicon Carbide Heating Elements provide the clean, 
‘safe heat required in furnace chambers toinsurebright, 
clean finished products. Made by the GLOBAR Division 


LOOK DOWN THE “BARREL” of this package steam 
generator’s combustion tube, and you'll see an out- 
standing example of CARBOFRAX® silicon carbide re- 
fractory liners at work. The hard, dense, preformed 
CARBOFRAX ring segments provide the necessary 
“hot face” for combustion, and withstand not only 
extreme heat shock but also the severe eroding ac- 
tion of 3300°F flame. Wherever you need resistance 
to flame erosion and thermal shock, as well as to 
mechanical abrasion or chemical reaction, investigate 
dependable, long-lasting Super Refractories by 
CARBORUNDUM. Products of the Refractories Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 28-PAGE BOOK, 
Man-Made Minerals by CARBORUNDUM. ” It 
describes how imaginative thinking—yours 
nel in and ours—can put ‘man-made minerals” to 
work for you. Write for it on your business 

letterhead. No obligation, of course. 

some 

s con- THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 144, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


as for Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 
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There’s only ONE move 


to make, when every 
factor must fit 


YOU CAN BE SURE when the move is to 
a B&O plant site. 
* 
INDUSTRY and the B&O— 
good neighbors for 125 years. 


* 
INDUSTRY knows the B&O area— 
$2 billion worth in recent years. 


* 
Will you sit at your desk and ‘“‘see sites’’? 
We can show you what you need! 


Ask our man! You can reach him at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 





altimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


doing things 











“... alot better place to live 
and work since he has been 


mayor... 


MAYOR starts on p. 82 





Democratic Action (he was among the 
founders of the Philadelphia chapter) 
and by his increasing prestige in na- 
tional Democratic circles. But he still 
gets grudging approval for his adminis- 
tration from unexpected sources. 

“He makes lots of mistakes, but the 
city has become a lot better place to 
live and work in since he has been 
mayor,” concedes an advertising man 
from the Main Line. 
¢ Making a Hit—The Clark administra- 
tion scored early with residents of the 
city who had beefs about water bills, 
trash pick-up, and the like. As pre- 
scribed by the new charter, Mayor Clark 
set up a division of information that 


received complaints. Now, unhappy tax- 
payers who go to City Hall with fire 
in their eyes about shortcomings of 


municipal service are no longer dodged 
by city officials. Instead, they are po- 
litely escorted or referred to the city 
official who is most concerned with 
their problems 

Nowhere is the atmosphere of ap- 
proachability more noticeable to the 
Philadelphian than at the mayor’s office 
itself. The policeman who had always 
stood guard outside the door there dis- 
appeared when Clark moved in, and he 
has never returned. 

Mayor Clark gives personal attention 
to an astonishing volume of mail, in- 
cluding a recent note that read like this: 

“Dear Mayor: I see by the papers 
that my former partner,....., favors 
the building of a stadium by the city. 
If he recommends it, it is not kosher. 
I ought to know. Beware.” 

Everyone gives Clark and his admin- 
istration good marks for civic improve- 
ments. The open dumps have been vir- 
tually eliminated. The police and fire 
departments have been reorganized and 
strengthened. The city budget, which 
totals $190-million for next year, has 
been rewritten on a lump-sum basis 
that shows the actual costs of city opera- 
tions—previously only a Philadelphia 
lawyer could understand the cryptic ac- 
counting system. 
¢ Problems, Too—Some problems re- 
main unsolved, of course. There’s the 
perennial and seemingly unsolvable 
problem of traffic tangles. Congestion 
in the downtown areas is no better and 
ho worse than in most other big cities. 
Clark still hasn’t come up with any 
cure-all. 

Another problem is to put unproduc- 
tive city-owned land to work. Mayor 
Clark is working on a scheme to open 
1,200 acres of city land to industrial 
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Frequent starts, sudden stops and quick reversals of 
the drum while mixing a 37,000-pound load of concrete 
in truck mixers is a well-known cause of frustrating and 
costly drum transmission failures. 

The problem was eliminated in Worthington truck 
mixers by unique oil-immersed transmissions. Out of 
hundreds of these mixers now in daily service across the 
country, not a single transmission repair has ever been 
reported. It’s just one of many improvements in the new 
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TURNING THE DRUM of a truck-mounted concrete mixer is a rugged job for any 
transmission. To eliminate frequent and costly transmission failures, here’s . . . 


How we licked “transmission 
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Worthington truck mixers. 

As most management men know, however, this is only 
one of the long series of key contributions Worthington 
has brought to U.S. industry. It’s a growing list that 
includes construction machinery of all types, pumps, 
compressors, engines, air conditioning and mechanical 
power transmission equipment. They’ve all won their 
spurs the hard way — on the job. 

Worthington Corporation, Section 4.15, Harrison, N.J. 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION + COMPRESSORS - CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT - ENGINES + DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS 
LIQUID METERS - MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION + PUMPS + STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS + STEAM TURBINES » WELDING POSITIONERS 
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Columbian Art Works, Inc. 2300 West Cornell Street 
«Department D-3 Milwavkee 9, Wis. 
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development, tied in with a series of 
new housing projects. 

¢ Greater Philadelphia—Clark’s princi- 
pal interest right now is trying to work 
out a wholly new approach to the prob- 
lems of the city and its suburbs. He 
believes that these problems should 
not be treated in isolation from each 
other according to political boundaries. 

“Five counties in Pennsylvania and 
three in New Jersey make up the 
Greater Philadelphia metropolitan 
area,” he explains. ““To varying degrees 
they have closely related problems of 
trafic and transportation, housing, in- 
dustrial development, water supply, and 
civil defense. 

“As long as we keep working on these 
problems separately—at the city, county, 
township, and borough levels—we’re 
not going to get very far. Annexation 
by the city is out—it’s a political impos- 
sibility—but sooner or later there will 
have to be some formal basis for coop- 
eration. The political unit. simply must 
conform with the social and economic 
unit.” 
¢ Hot Potato—The city already works 
closely with neighboring communities. 
For example, it supplies sewer service 
to some suburbs, and Clark has offered 
to extend this service to other areas, 
notably booming Bucks County. But 
this is just an emergency stopgap meas- 


Losing a Mill, Gaining a Shopping Center 


Salem, Mass., held a clambake last 
week to celebrate a go-ahead for plans 
to convert the idle Pequot Mills into a 
combined industrial and _ shopping 
center. Formerly one of the world’s 
largest textile mills, the plant is a ready- 
made site for 40 retail stores, 25 manu- 
facturing shops, and parking spaces that 





ure, Clark says. He wants to see this 
kind of relationship of city and suburbs 
broadened and formalized. 

A change won’t be easy to achieve, 
though. Clark asked a prominent re- 
search organization to study the need 
and feasibility of some form of broad 
metropolitan government for the Phila- 
delphia area. After thinking about it for 
a while, the group recently refused to 
undertake the study. It’s too much of 
a political hot potato, the group feels. 
¢ A Beginning—Clark is helping to or- 
ganize an urban league, bringing Penn- 
sylvania municipal executives into an or- 
ganization as in many other states. He 
hopes that this group, with bipartisan 
membership, will build up enough in- 
fluence in the state legislature to carry 
out modern ideas of municipal govern- 
ment. 

For years, the legislature has refused 
to act on proposals that would permit 
communities to pool their civic re- 
sources through voluntary associations. 

When and if such legislation is 
adopted, Clark probably won’t be on 
the Philadelphia scene—not as mayor, 
anyhow. He hasn’t definitely decided 
to quit, but it is no secret that he is 
looking for a possible successor. If he 
quits, some associates predict, he will 
probably do so to run for national office, 
presumably a seat in the U.S. Senate. 


will hold more than 1,200 cars, one 
third of them under cover. 

Cost of about $1-million for remodel- 
ing is regarded as light, and the project 
can be ready for occupancy in little 
more than a year. Other New England 
cities with closed mills are watching 
how it works out. 
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Nation’s Business has impressive coverage in 
Washington, D. C. But Nation’s Business also delivers all the 
country’s 11 Washingtons,—all its 5 Akrons, ail its 9 
Hartfords . . . the bigger cities as well as the 16,340 important 
business markets under 25,000 population . . . the “profit- 
areas” that do 40% of all manufacturing, 30% of all business 
transactions. Here you will find 60% of NB’s circulation— 
449,767 businessmen subscribers, dominantly more than any 
other executive book. You cover ALL the business 

market when you buy Nation’s Business. 
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REPUBLIC ALLOY STEELS 
have been particularly useful in helping 
to reduce weight without sacrifice of 
needed strength. The weight saving effect- 
ed in huge aircraft landing gear, subject 
to tremendous shock and strain, is a good 
example. Others include machinery of 
every type. 





| particularly suitable for difficult 


Steel—Specialist in 
OFFERS 9 


EPUBLIC 


Republic knows how 
to help you increase strength 
with no increase in weight 


Automotive engineering development and alloy steel 
development have gone hand in hand for many years. 
Republic Alloy Steels have helped cut weight in many 
vital parts that require extraordinary mechanical prop- 
erties—high strength, hardness, torsion, shear, bending 
and fatigue values. This has been equally true of the air- 
craft industry, where constant efforts are made to increase 
the ratio of horsepower to weight. Republic has been 
working with both of these industries for many years. 
And this accumulated knowledge is available to you. 


REPUBLIC ENDURO 
STAINLESS STEELS, 


known primarily for their high 
resistance to rust and corro- 
sion, combine these properties in 
certain alloys with exception- 
ally high strength to make them 





Ca 
applications such as the aircraft mn 
nacelle shown at the left. TITANIUM FORGING can be machined 
like many other metals. This part has been 
threaded, milled, turned, tapped, drilled 
and honed. 


REPUBLIC “ex 


TITANIUM 








High Strength-to-Weight Metals 
GRADES OF 


TITANIUM 


AND TITANIUM ALLOYS 


ed 
en 
ed 


@Imagine your product or equipment 
weighing only 56 per cent as much as steel 
—with equal or even greater strength. 


That could happen with Republic Tita- 
nium—or a Republic Titanium Alloy. 


Maybe that change will be a year from 
now. Two years. Five years. But whenever 
it may finally happen, you shouldn’t waste 
any time. Get acquainted mow with Repub- 
lic Titanium. 


We’ve been working with high strength- 
to-weight metals for many years. We’ve 
helped hundreds of manufacturers design 
and re-design their products to get more 
strength with less weight. Now, with 
Republic Titanium, we can offer even 


more strength with much less weight. 


Since Republic makes the world’s widest 
range of steels and steel products, we can 
recommend metals without prejudice. If 
we think Titanium doesn’t fit into your 
picture, we'll tell you so. If we think it 
does, our metallurgists will work with 
yours to help you use all its advantages 
... profitably. 


The time to find out is now. The way to 
find out is to fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1,OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





GAS TURBINE BLADE forged from Titanium. 
Republic metallurgists have extensive infor- 
mation on how to forge Titanium, are ready to 
work with customers to help them solve 
production problems. 


WING SPAR FOR F-102 INTERCEPTOR, 


one of the largest forgings 


nium. Forging Titanium begins with good 
practices. Republic can tell you what 
they are, help you over the obstacles. 


COMPRESSOR ROTOR made of Titanium 
promises to be a large market. This is also 
a forging, can be produced to accurate 
dimensions and in a range of physical prop= 
erties that is usable and reproducible. 


made of Tita- 

















[Republic Steel Corporation, Advertising Division 1 
i 3136 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio | 
LATE ST FACTS ayy ny new free booklet "Republic Titanium and 
ABOUT eo ote 
REPUBLIC | comp | 
borers ae saneemmaenerme 4 











Southern Pacific RR has halved wait- 
ing time for customers in its new 
downtown San Francisco _ ticket 
office by stressing service and ma- 
chine techniques. Customers are 
met at door (above), give their order 
at double phone booth (right). 


THEN, 15 min. later, get their tickets at call window. 


Modernizing a Railroad Ticket Office 


The mother and daughter in the pic- 
tures above have just entered Southern 
Pacific RR’s plushy new ticket office, 
opened last week in downtown San 
Francisco, to reserve space for a trans- 
continental trip to New York. 

Ordinarily, they would have to wait 
nearly three-quarters of an hour while 
travel clerks wrote out yards of tickets 


92 


and checked complicated routing sched- 
ules. But now Southern Pacific’s show- 
case office can handle ticket traffic in 
less than half the time. 

¢ Dispatch—When customers enter 
the downtown ticket. office, they are 
met at the door by one of three re- 
ceptionists, then directed to an open 
booth with double phones where they 


der. (Southern Pacific 

phones saved couples 
ingle phone back and 
then relax in the lobby’s 
before being paged to a 
call desk to pick up their tickets. 

Meanwhile, their order is being proc- 
essed in behind-the-scenes operations 
like this: 


give their 
found doubl 
handing a 
forth.) The 
lounge chairs 
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Smith's paper work was mounting— 
(he was shipping umpteen different ways) 


Then he found that one call can do it all; 
sending RAILWAY EXPRESSreally pays! 
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The big 


difference is —A 


Whether you're sending or receiving... Q ph A L 
whether your shipment is big or small... E 4 pP i? F S S 


whether it's by rail or air... for the 


Pacific best answer to your shipping problem, ~ G ‘al N G 


— call Railway Express first. A complete 

an 

ybby’s | shipping service in the American tradition 
toa 








of private enterprise. 


sae! As a contribution in the public interest, 
ations RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 


eco Safe, swift, sure 





-o» MOVE MACHINERY 
& OTHER HEAVY LOADS 
EASILY & ECONOMICALLY 


@ UNLIMITED carrying 
capacity 
@ MAKES TURNS in an 
direction . . . even 90 
@ LIGHTWEIGHT 
@ SELF-LAYING TRACK 
@ ONE-PIECE finest 
alloy steel 
construction 


a midget in 

size . 

@ giant in 
strength 


Write today for free catalog & specifications 
& CO. 


STOKVIS cEDERA inc: 


18 Secatoag Ave., Dept. D, Port Washington, N.Y. 


2 Free Catalogs 
RARE and EXOTIC = 
FOODS FROM ALL\Z 


a 


—Exquisitely Packaged 
for Christmas Giving 


-- Spicy hors d'oeuvres from Paris 
elicious sauerbraten and wild- 
r roast from Germany 

ees erase fruit preserves from 
aw oe 
-+-Savory partridge from Ireland . 
. luscious candies from Italy . 

wine-drenched 


** Holland . 
oé ey smoked shrimp paté from 


-- . n thousand more mouth 
watering delights! 


the globe 
pestages | for r Xmas giv- 


etnat is at is traly diferent, 


abner "forgottent Send 
talog a 


beautifull 
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1199 Broad St., Newark 5, M. J. 


aa. 
BONNE CHOSE, Dept. 24 
1199 saoao $F, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


send me your tree qatales of. ourmet 
1 delights from all over the wor . | 
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HUGE SWITCHBOARD handles both 
lobby booths. Clerks check order, send it 


. downstairs office where it is handed 
to clerk at... 


Ticket Office 


Upstairs, in the office’s Reservations 
and Service Unit, a travel clerk at a 
switchboard—which also handles in- 
coming phone reservations—picks up 
the lobby-phone connection and takes 
the order. He checks it against avail- 
able space, and then tells the couple 
to wait in the lounge until their name 
is paged over the loudspeaker. The 
clerk may also suggest that they pick up 
timetables for their trip, displayed on 
nearby racks and numbered for easy 
reference. 


incoming phone reservations and calls from 
by pneumatic tube to... 


Ticketmaster, which automatically 
stamps routings and totals charges. 


¢ Technique—The travel clerk hands 
the order to a rate clerk who checks it 
tor accuracy and then dispatches a copy 
by pneumatic tube to a downstairs as- 
signment clerk. If the customer is 
waiting in the lobby, the copy is red- 
penciled for immediate processing. 
The order then passes to a ticket 
makeup clerk who inserts the book 
ticket in an clectric Addressograph, 
called the Ticketmaster. This machine 
prints common routings from a set of 
plates and totals charges automatically. 
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COMPLETED ticket is sent to lobby call 
desk where customer picks it up. 


(Story starts on page 92) 


The clerk matches the order with the 
correct plate, and the machine stamps 
out the full routing. He then hands 
the completed ticket to a cashier who 
pages the customer to a will-call win- 
dow. 
* Coordination—Southern Pacific’s new 
office can whiz through a transaction 
like this—and many others more compli- 
cated—for a couple of reasons. 

By combining phone-answering and 
window personnel, it can handle heavy 
ticket traffic from either end. Southern 
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200 copies an hour 
--. at trivial cost! 


Goodbye to carbon copies! Stenographers 
can now stop being rubber stamps, retyping 
for carbon copies. With one original, the 
Bambino makes as many copieg as you need. 
At less than 2¢ a copy! 

With the Bambino, price lists, records and 
memos for departments, branches, and 
salesmen, can be prepared and despatched | 
promptly, without wasting costly clerical 
time in making copies. 


THE BAMBINO is the new, small, low-cost 
Ozalid® machine for office use. It copies 
anything typed, printed, written, or drawn 
on translucent paper, fabric or film, up to 
nine inches wide, any length. 

Ozalid reproduction is instantaneous on 
chemically coated stock, without plates, 
stencils, carbons, inks. Electrically operated. 
Economically priced at only $410, the 
Bambino will soon pay for itself in 
even a small office! 

Call the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 

Or write for free brochure to 
74 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


copying machine for the office 
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Sixty-ton Bedford Crane with air-conditioned cab in the new melt shop of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. Working directly over the severe flash heat of top charg- 
ing electric furnaces, it positions and dumps approximately 40 tons of scrap per swing. 


Backed by 50 Years of 


lized Experience 


The dependability of Bedford 
Cranes has been repeatedly proven 
in the past fifty years by their daily 
performance in heavy-industry ap- 
plications in all parts of the world. 

“Custom-Built” to precise speci- 
fications for each installation, Bed- 
ford Cranes are engineered to 
function dependably as an integral 
part of the user’s production 
equipment. 

A half-century of experience in 
designing and building cranes to 
exacting industry requirements... 
and the utilization of the latest 
production equipment, contrib- 





utes to the superiority of every 
Bedford Crane. Owners testify to 
their smooth, low-cost operation; 
quick, positive response and rug- 
ged reliability. 

Bedford Overhead Electric 
Traveling Cranes are available in 
a wide range of types and sizes 
from 5 tons to 350 tons... in- 
cluding the right unit specifically 
engineered for your application. 


New York Office: 280 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y., Phone MUrray Hill 5-0233 
Pittsburgh Office: Oliver Building, Room 1241 
Phone ATlantic 1-0136 


(Write for complete catalog describing Bedford 
Cranes in detail) 
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... other ways of making 
ticket buying attractive to 
customers .. .” 


TICKET OFFICE starts on p. 92 


Pacific found that foot traffic increases 
from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., so it deploys 
its upstairs clerks to window operations 
between these hours. When out-of- 
office traffic increases, window clerks 
switch upstairs to help answer tele- 
phones. Formerly, each operation was 
handled by separate personnel. 

e Time Saver—Southern Pacific believes 
its Ticketmaster has halved processing 
time on even the most complicated 
routings. Where formerly it took nearly 
five hours to write out, say, 125 round- 
trip tickets to Sun Valley, an operator 
using the Ticketmaster now does the 
same job in 19 min. Only the most 
unusual routings still have to be done 
by hand. 

Southern Pacific began using the 
Ticketmaster after T. Louis Chess, gen- 
eral passenger agent at San Francisco, 
and Carroll D. Farrar, central travel 
service supervisor, adopted the sugges- 
tion of local Addressograph people. Ad- 
dressograph suggested one of its own 
machines geared to Southern Pacific’s 
office operations. So far, Souther 
Pacific has about 500 routing plates for 
the machine, plus special charge plates. 
These take care of the most common 
routing operations. 

Two other Southern Pacific offices 
in Los Angeles and Phoenix also use 
Ticketmasters 
e Other Services—The railroad has 
other ways of making ticket buying 
more attractive to its customers. Last 
year, it leased two telephone lines to 
service incoming calls dialed on toll-free 
exchanges within a 40-mi. radius of 
growing San Francisco. This way, in- 
coming reservations can be handled al- 
most around the clock. Before Southern 
Pacific inaugurated this service, out-of- 
town customers had to call ticket clerks 


at local station offices to reserve travel 
space. The offices, of course, were 
usually open only during the day. 


Southern Pacific also has another 
customer service. If a customer works 
in downtown San Francisco and phones 
for his ticket, a special messenger is dis- 
patched to deliver it free of charge. Or, 
if the customer prefers, the ticket will 
be delivered to any Southern Pacific 
station where it may be picked up per- 
sonally. 

Southern Pacific’s customer services 
are part of the line’s general modern- 
ization program. Southern Pacific Pres. 
D. J. Russell has just announced the 
rodd is installing an experimental TV 
setup in its Los Angeles freight yard 
to aid checks on freight car movements. 
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“Vaccinated” cotton dyes deeper, 
becomes rot and mildew proof 


REACTING COTTON —staple, yarns or fabrics——with 
acrylonitrile causes an amazing transformation. The cellu- 
lose becomes “immunized” against rot, mildew and de- 
terioration by heat. New properties develop. Cotton yarn 
or cloth, for example, dyes more easily to deeper shades 
with less dye. Fabrics retain two to four times more 
original strength when heated as high as 320°. Yarns have 
more stretch! Acrylonitrile treatment promises longer- 
lasting cotton tire cord, conveyor belts, cable wrapping; 
rot-proof tents, tarpaulin, irrigation dams; cotton sacks 
that won’t “rot out” when stored in damp, humid places. 


MORE COLOR is “picked up” 
by treated yarns and fabrics, 
even though equal amounts 
of dye are used. Economical! 








MORE STRETCH before break- 
ing is an added property of 
treated cotton. Aids in the 
weaving, construction and 


LONGER LIFE for ironing- 
board covers, shirts, dresses 
and many types of industrial 


v 
MONSANTO 
fabrics is achieved with heat- CHEMICALS ~ PLASTiCs 
resistant treated cotton. 


snug fit of cotton slip covers. 
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SALES REPORTED DOUBLED when buyers see 
products attractively displayed in clear plastic con- ae that 
sé tainers molded of Lustrex. This 16-oz. container pro-rate mold costs, may be 
“sells” for you in self-service markets. Makes ordered from custom molders in 
colorful fruit-filled ice cream, fruit jello or salads 257 styles, sizes and shapes. Write 
appetizing and appealing. Other products—from for special “Stock Box Catalog. 
hosiery to hardware—get a sales lift and added pro- 
tection when packaged in plastics. Check the sales 
J boost by a test merchandising with a plastic package. 





NEW DRIPLESS MEAT TRAYS— 
thin-walled, flexible, strong, non- 
absorbent, disposable or reusable 
—are now available, molded of 
Lustrex Hi-Test 88. Investigate! 





roducts, 


gives gourmet foods a real premium look when M TAC A a 
VTO they are packed and displayed in containers ONSANTO 
ASTICS molded of Lustrex. In 4-oz. and smaller sizes, CHEMICALS ~ PLASTics 
cost is actually less than any other containers, 
STRY SERVING INDUSTRY 


ANKINL WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








GUTTERING and downspouts 
—lightweight, non-rusting re- 
inforced plastic—will soon be 
offered by alert manufacturers. 


WATER-COOLING TOWERS 
for home air conditioning can 
be easily assembled with six 
reinforced plastic parts made 
from three simple molds. 


Reinforced plastics open new 
markets for new products 








FIBROUS GLASS, laminated with polyester resins, 
is creating entirely new industries. Using corrugated 
sheet, for example, awning makers are developing 
large markets for translucent awnings. Lumber com- 
panies find ready sales for pre-cut “‘packaged”’ patios. 
Experienced custom molders now sub-contract for 
products or product parts that range from automobile 
bodies to lightweight bathtubs. Write Monsanto 
for names of resin suppliers and custom molders. 


ONE-PIECE MOLDED TANKS of glass 
reinforced plastic are lightweight, rust 
proof, dent proof, heat resistant. Pres- 


sure tanks are available in shapes MOoNSA r 
shown, in varying sizes and dimensions ONSANTO 
ranging up to 6 feet in diameter. CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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Metal bucket after 1 year’s use 


Molded bucket after 1 year’s use 


CONVEYOR BUCKET, smooth, 
one-piece, lightweight, seam- 
less (patent pending), for grain 
elevators, feed mills and brew- 
eries, stays clean and sanitary, 


far outlasts metal buckets. Ex- 
tra safety premium — buckets 
molded of Resinox are spark 
and static proof. 





Better products made faster 
with high-strength moldings 


STREAMLINED DESIGN and re- 
duced production costs can be 
achieved by using ‘‘one-shot’’ 
moldings instead of multiple fabri- 
cated parts. Molded of high- 
strength Resinox, products have 
great strength, excellent dimen- 
sional stability, are virtually 
immune to ordinary corrosion. 
Here, for example, is an Under- 
writer’s Approved electrical outlet 
that serves as its own insulator 
box. Installation, as well as pro- 
duction, is simplified. Cable 
attaches directly (no splicing or 
taping); outlet fastens to studs 
with spring clips; single-screw face 
plate quickly completes installation. 


OPPORTUNITIES are unlimited for new products requiring 
high strength, heat and chemical resistance. Pipe fittings, 
couplings and valves molded of Resinox, for example, could 


have threads, channels, slots molded-in in a single precision 
operation; would require no machining, no finishing. 





Reosinox: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Applied chemistry creates 
new opportunities for you 


CHEMISTRY IN 
MODERN INDUSTRY 


If you are exploring new markets, de- 
veloping new products or improving your 
process or product, consult Monsanto 
when your specifications call for chemicals 
chemistry |econ help your buslne® or plastics... Write on your company 
1s letterhead (or use the coupon) for your 
copy of this new book: ““HOW APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY CAN HELP YOUR 
BUSINESS.” It suggests dozens of ways 
in which applied chemistry may help you 
... Address Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Industrial Counsel Department, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


New book covers the basic rea- 

sons why manufacturers should 

consult a diversified producer of . - . 

chemicals and plastics to capital- Monsanto is a leader in the important areas of 
ize on the opportunities in new product diversification and technological 


processes and new materials. experience in specialized fields. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Industrial Counsel Department 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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' CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Please send copy of 
“How Applied Chemistry Can Help Your Business’ to— 





Company ——_ saa icone iceeistesies 
SERVING INDUSTRY 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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(Ask for individual copies for other executives; list their names and titles.) 
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Profile of a Growing National Problem 


There are more older people... 





Increase in persons 65 or over 
Millions 
12— 





Total 
all persons 
65 or over 








Gainful 
workers 
65 or over 
2 == 
ol l l l J 
1900 1920 1930 1940 1950 


“Data for 1950 are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years; the story they 
tell, however, would not be altered if more precisely comparable data were available. 






And they are a larger percent of population 


Percent of population and of labor force 


Percent aged 65 years and over 


—— 


Percent of 
population 


Percent of 





labor force 
2— 
al | l 
1900 1920 1940 1950 








Why does an aging 
population create prob- 
lems? 


¢ The group of older people is get- 
ting larger (charts, left) all the time. 


Who will cope with 
these problems? 


e As always, the aged themselves; but 
now they’re numerous enough to involve 
government, employers, labor unions, 
and community services. 


How does the grow- 
ing number of aged affect 
the business equation? 


e By altering the consuming market, 
influencing union demands, making an 
impact on finance through investment 
of insurance and pension funds, and by 
possible development into a cohesive, 
special interest political group. 


Where is there a 
single source of useful in- 
formation on these mat- 
ters? 


e The Twenticth Century Fund will 


soon publish Economic Needs of Older 
People. 


(Story continues on next page) 








Here’s where the older people are... The Aged: 








: Work status of persons* aged 65 years or over, March 1952 Econ fe] Fal BR roblem 
/ wy on 4816 saiiciaaias (Story starts on previous page) 
3,344 — There’s nothing new in the fact that 
& older people confront a society with spe- 
cial problems. On the average, older peo- 
ple are not so productive as younger 
. i people are, theretore not so desirable as 
: industrial employees. On the average, 
3 § they are more susceptible to ills and 
3 65-69 70-74 75 or over physical hazards. On the average, their 
: income drops sharply. The result is that 
mn as a producer, a physical speciman, and 
é as a consumer.. the man or woman over 
t 3,132 2.406 65 is usually less than typical of the 
t 2,602 population. 
‘y What is new, however, day by day in 
re = America, is the size of the over-65 group 
z | as a proportion of the population 
B § (charts, previous page). It’s growing all 
i — — the time. Not only are more people liv- 
; 5-09 70-74 75 or over ing to the age of 65 than ever before, 
“Civilian noninstitutional populati but they are living longer after 65 as 
science continues to increase the life 
Retirement periods are longer as work life shortens... span. 


As a consequence, the problem of the 
aged —once dealt with adequately on 
the family or local level —has become a 


9.7 
9.2 

Years a worker at 60 national pr »blem affecting economic, 

can expect to spend 79 social, and political affairs. 
in labor force ‘ ¢ Bulging Shelves— Already a rich 
and voluminous literature exists under 
the generic heading “geron (Greek for 
an old man) tology,” dealing with al- 
# most every conceivable aspect of aging, 
and including such diverse studies as the 
amount of time older people spend lis- 
tening to news programs on television; 
how older people in a union local infiu- 
ence the organization’s pension de- 
mands; how they choose leisure time ac- 
tivities; and whether they prefer Florida 


1940 1947 1975* or California for residence in retirement. 
Medical -societies hold meetings on 





ee 


aS 2 





*Assumes continued decline in labor force participation : “ , ‘ . 

rates for men 55 years and over, based on 1920-1940 trends. geriatrics — the physical science of aging; 
é universities hold conferences on the 

And life expectancy goes up to add to retirement aged; marketing seminars analyze them 


as buyers; politicians address them as 
voters; special publications are issued ex- 
clusively for them. The spate of pub- 
lished material on the aged has reached 
flood proportions, yet what has been an 
unsatisfied need up to now was for a 
single summary volume of manageable 
dimensions that would cover all the im- 
portant aspects of the subject. 

¢ On the Press — Such a volume has 
now been prepared and will shortly be 
published. Its title is Economic Needs 
of Older People, and it was written un- 
der the direction of John J. Corson of 
McKinsey & Co. as a research project for 


Years a worker 60 or 
over can expect in 
retirement period 


5.9 5.6 











& ; : . 
— the Twenticth Century Fund. It can be 
= a basic reference work for anyone need- 
1940 1947 1975° & ing information in this field. (The charts 
*Assumes continued decline in labor force participation : on these pages were prepared from data 
rates for men 55 years and over, based on 1920-1940 trends. a in this work. ) 











SITUATION UNDER CONTROL BY KEOKUK 
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CHIEF KEOKUK: 


“Me no need teach Little Chief —him 
say modern generation learn make 
teepee on TV!" 
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ELECTRO-METAL COMPANY 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
WENATCHEE DIVISION, WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 






} 4 
ly a The way for you to keep the cost and quality 


Needs situation under control is to use Keokuk Silvery 

: Pig Iron! Due to it being a less concentrated form 
= a of silicon, it assures less silicon waste. Car for 
son 


+ ; “sags : 
ys as car, pig for pig, its uniformity never 
ect ns YW VW varies. Charge it by magnet or count. 
can be 
_ need- SALES AGENT: MILLER AND COMPANY 


charts Keokuk Silvery . . . the superior form of silicon introduction ee a a 
for steel plants and foundries . . . available in 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


n data 60 and 30 Ib. pigs and 12% Ib. piglets . . . in regular or 3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
alloy analysis. Keokuk also manufactures high silicon metal. 8230 Forsyth B.vd., St. Louis 24, Missouri 











In Washington, It’s the 
SHERATON-PARK HOTEL 
The former Wardman Park, Washington's largest 


Free Teletype Reservations — Just call 
your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


HOTELS 


IN THE U. S. A. 

Cincinnati Rochester 

Detroit St. Louis 

New York Springfield, Mass. 
Washington 
Worcester 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Brookline, Mass. Pasadena 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Chicago Providence 
IN CANADA 
Montreal—Toronto—Niagara Falls 
Hamilton—Windsor 
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Welfare Funds 


Investigations disclose 
some fraud and much sloppi- 
ness in union funds. Govern- 
ment regulation likely. 


Some government regulation of union 
welfare funds appears almost certain 
next year as an aftermath of broad 
and revealing investigations by Con- 
gressional groups, state commissions, 
and federal and state grand juries. 
Even labor’s plans for self-policing the 
funds aren’t likely to stave off legisla- 
tive action. 
¢ Federal Action—A subcommittee 
headed by Chmn. Sam McConnell 
(R-Pa.) of the House Labor Com- 
mittee opened hearings on union wel- 
fare and pension funds in Los Angeles 
this week—at the same time the annual 
AFL convention was scheduled to dis- 
cuss the problem of policing welfare 
funds. The House subcommittee will 
also hold hearings in San Francisco, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. 

Investigators for a Senate committee 

headed by Chmn. Irving Ives (R- 
N.Y.) are also busy with preliminary 
probes of union health and welfare pro- 
grams under collective bargaining. 
House and Senate groups are both 
working under Pres. Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendation that Congress study wel- 
fare funds “with a view to enacting 
such legislation as will protect and con- 
serve these funds for the millions of 
working men and women who are the 
beneficiaries.” 
e State Action—Meanwhile, state in- 
vestigations of union welfare programs 
are under way or scheduled in New 
York, California, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, and Michigan—and the 
opening of hearings in New York has 
brought the most revealing findings yet 
on the high administrative costs of 
some union welfare funds. 

Last March, the New York legisla- 
ture ordered the State Insurance Dept. 
to examine welfare programs in the 
state on a factfinding basis, to deter- 
mine whether the state should super- 
vise health-and-welfare funds. Sol Gelb 
was appointed special counsel for the 
department in this study. 
¢ Findings—W orking under Gelb, state 
examiners checked 135 union funds— 
about one-fourth of the total number 
in the state—ranging in size from $20,- 
000 to $12-million. On the basis of 
the examination, Gelb announced that 
73 of the 135 funds checked were 
“really good,” 41 were “subject to seri- 
ous criticism,” and 21 were “badly 
1un,” in the opinion of the state agency. 

Generally, according to Gelb, the 


wealthiest funds were also the most 
honestly and efficiently administered; 
the small funds, often with inexperi- 
enced management, were the worst of- 
fenders. 

Last week, Gelb and his staff took 
a closer public look at some of the 
New York funds, questioning a pro- 
cession of administrative officers in 
New York City. The revelations brought 
immediate demands for legislative ac- 
tion—and a quick sharply worded order 
from CIO Pres. Walter Reuther to an 
affiliate for “prompt action against the 
local officials involved in the malprac- 
tices disclosed in these hearings.” 
¢ Bad Example—Probers in New York 
found, for instance, that high adminis- 
trative costs of some welfare funds 
(sometimes as much as the total bene- 
fits paid) can usually be laid to big sal- 
aries paid to fund officials. Often, ac- 
cording to the New York probers’ 
reports, administrative jobs are handed 
out to favored union leaders—as a “soft 
niche for new jobs and salaries for the 
same people who ran the union” and 
negotiated the welfare plans. 

One union official, hearings devel- 
oped, got a lifetime appointment as 
administrator at a $30,000-a-year salary 
and almost a free hand in running the 
fund. Almost 30% of all money cok 
lected went for overhead. 

Moreover, “imprudent and nonsensi- 

cal” spending of about 75% of the 
same fund’s assets in an effort to de- 
velop a vacation resort for union mem- 
bers in upstate New York drained the 
fund to a point where benefits couldn’t 
be paid, the hearings revealed. 
e Careless Extravagance—Usually, Gelb 
said, the fund difficulties stemmed more 
from inefficiency than from fraud—al- 
though in 17 cases welfare fund reserves 
were tapped for loans to the union or 
to other unions; excessive fees were 
paid to attorneys in nine cases; there 
was discrimination in benefits under 
16 programs; and insufficient records 
were kept in 20 others. 

In twelve instances, Gelb announced, 
employer trustees of funds failed to 
exercise their responsibility—they left 
the handing of funds entirely to union- 
designated trustees. 

On the basis of the advance studies, 
Gelb said that “preliminary” estimates 
of reasonable administrative costs for 
welfare funds seem to vary from about 
2% for large funds to possibly 15% 
for small ones—with the average appar- 
ently about 10%. 

e Make a Law—On the basis of the 
findings in New York, the State Insur- 
ance Dept. is convinced that some 
form of state regulation is in the cards 
for 1955. It expects to recommend 
that the state legislature require publi- 
cation of annual financial statements 
for union welfare funds and _ periodic 
examination of all funds by the state. 
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Over 4,000,000 people each year will use the many facilities of New York’s East Side Airlines Ter- 
minal, The endless buzz of voices and clatter of footsteps could present a serious noise problem 
were it not for the sound-absorbing Arrestone ceiling. 


4,000,000 TRAVELLERS RECEIVE 
Quiet Welcome at New Air Terminal 


Planned for the comfort and con- 
venience of over 12,000 travellers 
going through each day, New York 
City’s East Side Airlines Terminal 
is one of the largest and most effi- 
cient in the world. 

Its 525 feet of ticket counter space 
serve twenty-one of the world’s 
largest airlines, eliminate tiresome 
waiting in line. A fleet of over one- 
hundred modern coaches makes fast 
and frequent trips between the ter- 
minal and local airports. Ample 
parking space, a fine restaurant, bar, 
telegraph and cable facilities are 
also available. 

Despite the constant activity, 


however, there’s a comfortable feel- 
ing of quiet throughout the termi- 
nal. Two of Armstrong's acoustical 
ceiling materials muffle the many 
sounds and prevent build-up of dis- 
turbing noise levels. 

Armstrong's Arrestone®, a_per- 
forated metal-pan material, sound 
conditions the main rotunda floor, 
and has been factory painted a dark 
blue to blend with the décor. Un- 
usually efficient, Arrestone absorbs 
up to 85% of the noise that strikes it. 
In office areas, Armstrong's Traver- 
tone, a fissured mineral wool tile, 
has been installed. 

Get full details on Arrestone, 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 






Wiring, piping, and ventilation ducts are con- 
cealed above the suspended ceiling of Arrestone. 
Individual metal-pan units of Arrestone can be 
easily removed at any time to facilitate repairs. 





Repainted a dark blue the Arrestone ceiling helps 
carry out the terminal's restful décor, Rated 
completely incombustible, noise-deadening Ar- 
restone fully meets the strictest fire-safety codes. 


Travertone, and Armstrong's com- 
plete line of acoustical materials 
from your Armstrong acoustical 
contractor. For the free booklet, 
“How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 
rial,” write. Armstrong Cork 
Company, 4209 Indian Rd., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 























“it’s still OUR baby?” 


No matter where a Twin Disc Fric- 
tion or Fluid Drive is working—no 
matter what the job—it’s still our 
baby. 

For we designed it... we built it 
-.. and we helped apply it . . . it’s our 
responsibility for the lifetime of its 
operation, 

That’s why whenever the efficiency 
of a Twin Disc Friction or Fluid 
Drive drops below the level for 
which it was designed — whether 
from accident, abuse, or extended use 
—it can be back in action in a matter 
of hours... ready to go to work on 
the next shift. 

For it’s still our baby. That’s the 
way we want it... and that’s the 
way our customers—and their custo- 
mers— prefer it. 

But there’s more to service like this 
than meets the eye. 

It takes a $4 million inventory of 
Twin Disc Spare Parts and Complete 
Replacement Units .. . with a pro- 
ductive schedule on these items 
geared to requirements from the field 


108 


++ plus 8 Twin Disc Factory or Sales 
Engineering Offices, 64 Parts Sta- 
tions, and 90 Authorized Hydraulic 
Dealers ... strategically located 
throughout the Nation. 

Think about that . . . next time 
you're designing or buying powered 
industrial equipment, 





TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 





35-Hour Week 


AFL's executive council 
calls for it, to check unem- 
ployment. It also asks mini- 
mum wage hike. 


Labor this week carried its fight for 
a shorter work week beyond the bargain- 
ing table to Congress. The American 
Federation of Labor’s important policy- 
making executive council called, for the 
first time, for a 35-hour week to combat 
unemployment, which AFL estimates at 
5-million—1.7-million more than gov- 
ernment figures show. 

A number of major unions, including 

the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL), are already on 
record with a bargaining demand for a 
reduced work week in 1955 (BW —Sep. 
18’54,p138). The United Steelworkers, 
meeting in Atlantic City this week, and 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) may 
vie in negotiations next year for a “‘pat- 
tern” cut in hours as well as for an 
annual pay guarantee. All the unions 
use the same argument: Technological 
progress has so reduced the need for 
workers in mass production that em- 
plovers must be persuaded to cut hours 
to “absorb workers who lose their jobs 
to machines.” 
e Standards—AFL’s executive council— 
and delegates representing a claimed 
10.3-million trade unionists—took a dif- 
ferent approach at the same end. Ac 
cording to the council, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act should be amended to 
make a 35-hour week ‘“standard’’ for 
industry—and to require overtime pay 
tor work in excess of 35 hours a week 
instead of 40, as now. 

In addition, the council recom- 
mended that the federal minimum wage 
under the FLSA should be raised from 
the present 75¢ an hour to $1.25 to 
bolster purchasing power—and create 
jobs. 

This year’s AFL convention in Los 
Angeles has the strongest kind of po- 
litical overtones (page 30)—so the de- 
mands for amendments to the FLSA 
wage-hour law must be regarded as 
political, too. Along with other parts 
of the program of “affirmative action” 
to stimulate the national economy, the 
demands for a shortened week and 
$1.25-an-hour minimum wage set new 
issues on which political candidates and 
Congress will be judged by AFL. 

For the record, though, AFL isn’t at 
all confident of wage-and-hour revisions 
next year, despite its high political 
hopes. Its officers made clear to con- 
vention delegates this week that a pro- 
labor Congress isn’t in sight in 1955. 
e Bitter and Sweet—Delegates early m 
the week cheered an announcement 
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What every businessman should know 
about time-and telegrams 


- around you at the men you know who get the most telegram’s stock in trade—a transit speed measured in 
out of a working day. Chances are you'll find them minutes, speed in getting attention, speed in getting ac- 
using telegrams—for everything from scheduling an ap- tion, speed in getting results, 


pointment to closing a deal, from making a hotel reser- 
vation to submitting a bid. 


Ae ; : . ness \ 
Time is a one-way commodity—and a precious one. You ns busi" 


: 4 mee 

can’t buy it or rent it or manufacture it. All you can do hen it ™ ° =—| WESTERN ~ & 
ise om = 

is use it, as productively as possible. its Ww ire UNION ——) 


Helping you do that is Western Union’s job. Speed is a to Ww 








LET A TRAINED WESTERN UNION 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOW YOU 
ALL THE WAYS TELEGRAMS CAN 
SAVE YOU TIME—AND MORE 
THAN TIME, JUST CALL YOUR 


WESTERN UNION | °°" 























Nello L. Teer Co. of Durham, N. C., client of the U.S. F. & G., and a 
contractor on the Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maine Turnpikes. 








Breaking through the web 
of traffic congestion 


The highway traffic load, which has 
grown tremendously in the last twenty 
years, has far outdistanced new road 
construction. With 56 million motor vehi- 
cles now jamming U. S. highways, the 
nation faces a critical traffic problem. 
To help solve this problem, 5,850 new 
turnpike miles are projected or under 
construction, and an estimated 50 billion 
dollars will be put into road building and 
improvement during the next ten years, 
Through surety bonds which guaran- 





Uns 





Over ten thousand agents . . 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


ai (>) <_ 
cE. *. <S . 


tee performance of construction con- 
tracts, U. S. F. & G. is helping make 
many miles of these new highways pos- 
sible. In addition, contractors through- 
out the United States and Canada rely 
on U. S. F. & G. for essential insurance 
coverage on road building operations 
and equipment. 

Whether you build roads or use them, 
own a home or business, no matter what 
you do or where you are, there are 


coverages to meet your needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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that a 30-year quarrel over jurisdiction 
by the International Assn. of Machin- 
ists and the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters (both AFL) had at last been settled, 
by the parties, in a compromise division 
of jobs. But delegates were glum about 
another announcement—that the fight 
AFL started a year ago to oust its dis- 
credited International Longshoremen’s 
Assn. from the docks had failed in New 
York and that dock workers who bolted 
ILA were being told to rejoin that un- 
ion to “protect their job rights” if 
ILA signs a union-shop contract in New 


York (page 29). 


Anti-Red Attack 


Latest moves in Justice 
Dept. and NLRB mean tough 
going is ahead for Commu- 
nist-led unions under new law. 


Communist-led unions came under 
a new strong attack on two fronts in 
Washington last week—and there was 
speculation that they might be faced 
with the severest buffeting they have 
yet undergone 

¢ In the Justice Dept., a new unit 
set up by Asst. Atty. Gen. William F. 
Tompkins in the Internal Security Div. 
opened a quiet review of Communist 
activities in unions. This is part of 
the government’s broad program under 
this year’s anti-Communist legislation 
(BW —Aug.28’54,p27). 

e In the National Labor Relations 
Board, that agency’s hard-fought crack- 
down on leftists moved one more step 
forward. trial examiner reported to 
the board that an officer of the left- 
wing Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
swore falsely to a non-Communist 
oath required under the Taft-Hartley 
Act (BW—Mar.6’54,p156) and that 
MMSW should therefore be denied 
bargaining rights under T-H. 
¢ First Targets—Unions expelled from 
CIO in 1949 for following the Commu- 
nist line are first on the target list for 
the new Justice Dept. unit—which will 
correlate and review the findings of vari- 
ous investigations over the past three 
years into the activities and leadership 
of leftwing unions. 

Initially, the group is looking into the 
records of the United Electrical Work- 
ers and its affiliate, the Farm Equip 
ment Workers; the Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers, important in the nation’s 
nonferrous industry; the American 
Communications Workers, and the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union headed by Harty 
Bridges. 

Each has been attacked in Congres- 
sional hearings as Communist-infil 
trated—UE again recently in connection 
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It takes foresight (and hindsight, too) to make a life-bright rear- 
sight mirror. Experience (sometimes sad) shows there’s nothing 
like Brass . . . good, solid Bristol Brass . . . for the frame and back- 
ing. No other non-corrosive metal is so easy to work. And no other 
metal takes such a smooth, impervious finish . . . a finish which, in 
turn, takes a plate that remains brilliant for the 
life of the car. 

Yes, the solid base of several quality car- 
mirrors is Bristol Brass which gives the manu- 
facturer uniform working qualities...and gives 
the user uniform lasting qualities. And you... 
whether you make mirrors or magnetos, or any 
other product that can profit by using Brass. . 
make sure you get Brass at Its Best... which 
means Brass strip, rod, and wire from the modern 
mills here in Bristol. 
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THE BRISTOL BRASS 

CORPORATION 


hae been making Brass strip, rod and wire here 
in Bristol, Connecticut since 1850, and has offices 
and warehouses in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, Rochester, Syracuse. The Bristol Brass Corporation 
of California, 1217 East 6th St., Los Angeles 21. The Bristol 
Brass Corporation of Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton. 
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You can save time and 
lebor with a Dyken machine 
-if you roll lengths of 
Hoe ING LAMINATED PAPER 
La lacs ROOFING ¢ RUGS 
wee "dee * BARPETING « 
: Sect e RUBBER.¢, LEATHER 
3 Pc penny @ CANVAS 
‘ “£0RK « PADDING © OILCLOTH 
BURLAP © INSULATION 
and other pliable materials! 


ONLY A DYKEN Rolling Machine 
will roll (or roll and i 
lengths of flexible material . . . with- 
out requiring center cores, starting bars 
or mandrels, Automatic starting. 
Push-button control permits using 
unskilled operators. Compact rolls 
save storage and shipping space. 
Standard machine models available 
for all material widths and lengths. 
Fully patented. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS —Describe your problem fully 


for recommendations by our engineers. 
No obligation. 


DYKE 










MFG. CO., Inc. 


732 Indiana Ave 
West Bend, Wis 










RECORD 
STORAGE 


a problem? 


@ Low-Cost 
®@ Convenient 
@ Space-sovirtg 


VIAXON MEE 


TRANSFER FILES 


DRAWER FILE 





@ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Tells how long to keep records. 
2 Shows best record storage methods . 
plus name of your nearest dealer. 








BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Ch 
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with the long and bitter Square D 
strike in Detroit (BW —Sep.11°54,p42). 
¢ Weapon—The anti-Communist laws 
passed just before Congress recessed a 
few weeks ago authorized the Attorney 
General to look into charges of Com- 
munist infitration. If he finds support- 
ing evidence, he can then ask the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to cite 
the organization formally as Commu- 
nist-controlled. In the case of a union, 
the citation would automatically take 
away collective bargaining rights that 
otherwise are legally guaranteed—a step 
that would be damaging and perhaps 
fatal to leftist unions. 

The immediate job of the new Justice 
Dept. unit is to sift charges that have 
accumulated against leftwing unions in 
the past few years, and to decide 
whether there are sound grounds for 
asking for a citation. 

e Scorching—In the case of MMSW, 
the Justice Dept. unit got some fresh 
material to consider last week. An 
NLRB trial examiner who conducted a 


New Paths for 


13-day hearing in Washington in May, 
June, and July on the validity of non- 
Communist oaths by MMSW officers 
issued a scorching report to the board 
—recommending that the mine-mill un- 
ion’s certification be withdrawn. 
According to the examiner, MMSW 
Secy.-Treas. Maurice Travis stated in the 
union newspaper in 1949 that he “re- 
signed from the Communist Party to 
make it possible for him to execute his 


afhidavit . but he nevertheless con- 
tinued to believe in the principles of 
Communism and the Communist 
Party.” 


Moreover, the examiner reported, 
“there is no evidence that Travis has 
since altered his . . . beliefs in Com- 
munism. 

Further, according to the trial exam- 
iner, testimony indicated that “the 
membership of the union was aware of 
the falsity of all of Travis’ affidavits, and 

. despite such awareness, it has con- 
tinued to reelect him to an office in the 
union.” 


Welfare Funds 


On the Pacific Coast, the joint ILWU-employer fund 
is branching out into dental care for children, preventive tests 
for workers; it's spending now to save tomorrow. 


Investigations of union welfare funds 
in New York and elsewhere in recent 
weeks spotlighted abuses that have 
developed in the years of prodigious 
growth of welfare plans (page 106). 
These hearings, however, dealt only 
with funds found, in advance, to be 
faulty; they didn’t go into the others. 

Many employers are currently a lot 
more interested in what’s going on in 
some of those welfare funds that are 
attempting to answer a common ques- 
tion: Where do we go from here? 

That is, after a fund has arranged 
retirement pensions for covered work- 
ers, insured them and their families 
against illness, cost of hospital care, 
and surgery, what next? Should con- 
tinuing contributions under 5¢ or 10¢ 
“package” deals sweeten the kitty to 
provide greater and more lavish bene- 
fits? Should they just be salted away? 
Or should they be used, in some care- 
fully policed manner, to make the 
existing welfare plan more effective? 
¢ Trial Runs—For answers to these 
questions, many employers are looking 
to the Pacific Coast. The International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union and the employers’ Pacific Mari- 
time Assn. are in the midst of two ex- 
perimental plunges into plans designed 
to spend dollars today to save a lot 
more dollars tomorrow. 

The jointly managed ILWU-PMA 
welfare fund has earmarked $750,000 


for experimental work in dental care 
for—initially—longshoremen’s children 
up to 15 years old in four Pacific ports 
during a one-year trial period. Young 
patients will be allowed up to $75 of 
service. The idea behind the planned 
expenditure is that proper dental care 
may ward off later health deficiencies 
that would have to be paid for by the 
welfare fund 

Carrying on that idea, ILWU’s Pres. 
Harry Bridges and union aides proposed 
some time ago that the ILWU-PMA 
welfare fund go into preventive medi- 
cine on a limited scale. They had in 
mind a pilot test of a program that 
might eventually spread to all workers 
under the union’s negotiated welfare 
plans. 
¢ Ounce of Prevention—Bridges told 
fund trustees—three from the union 
and three from the employers’ associa- 
tion—that their fund is spending about 
a million dollars a year for insurance 
premiums to pay the costs of making 
ill people well. It would be smart, he 
said, to spend some to keep them well 
—thereby cutting later medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospitalization costs. 

The trustees agreed to try it, and 
chose Stockton, Calif., for the experi 
ment. They enlisted support from the 
San Joaquin County Medical Society 


and from the Continental Casualty 
Co., which underwrites welfare fund 
insurance on ILWU_ warehousemen 
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working in Stockton but not under 
PMA longshoring contracts. 

Doctors gave complete physical ex- 
aminations to 688 of 900 eligibles—a 
turnout of close to 80% on an entirely 
voluntary basis. Each man was assured 
that the results of tests would be strictly 
confidential—no employers would see 
them, only doctors and technicians. 

If examinations show nothing wrong, 
the men get letters telling them so. If 
any ailments are found—present or po- 
tential—tested longshoremen or ware- 
housemen are advised (but not com- 
pelled) to see family doctors, at welfare 
fund expense. 
¢ Wait and See—As things stand, tests 
have been given and results have been 
placed before the 688 examined. Mass 
findings on a statistical basis have still 
to be compiled. The benefits for. in- 
dividuals will depend on how faith- 
fully workers follow through on the 
advice to go to their doctors, if neces- 
sary. Welfare fund administrators say, 
however, that it will take some time 
to find that out. 


Chemical, Oil Workers 


Sure to Merge Unions 


It’s now almost certain that the pro- 
posed merger of the Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers (CIO) and Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
will go through, on schedule, before 
CIO’s annual convention this Decem- 
ber. The one possible stumbling black 
—opposition in the chemical unions— 
was passed successfully a week ago at 
the Chemical Workers’ biennial con- 
vention in St. Louis. 

Committees from OWIU and GC 
&CW worked out merger plans and 


. a constitution for a new 200,000-mem- 


ber union last month (BW —Jul.31’54, 
pl06). The plan ran into quick op- 
position within the GC&CW (BW— 
Aug.14’54,p120). 

Last week, GC&CW convention 
delegates debated the wisdom of a 
merger, sometimes heatedly, for several 
hours, then voted 575 to 282 for the 
merger. When the motion carried, a 
number of delegates changed votes to 
put the merger over by 667 to 192. 

The OWIU will act on a merger 
resolution at a convention opening in 
Cleveland Nov. 15, and there’s no 
doubt of the union’s overwhelming 
adoption of the amalgamation plan. 
A joint merger convention, possibly in 
the same week, will formally estab- 
lish a new Oil & Chemical Workers 
International Union (CIO). 

Independent oil unions that were 
invited earlier to join with OWIU in 
setting up one big union in the oil 
industry will be offered charters in the 
new O&CWIU. 
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The BRAD FOOTE 


DEEP CASE HARDENING process has been perfected 
to a degree which practically eliminates distortion 
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BRAD FOOTE makes Spur 
Bevel 

Helical 

Spiral Bevel 

Herringbone 

Zerol 

Worms 

Worm Gears 

Reducers 

Transmissions 





GEARS RUN TRUE 


No place is distortion control 
more important than on heavy 
duty gears which are run almost 
continuously at full rating and 


« subjected to extreme shock loads 


such as are encountered in rolling 
mill operations. BRAD FOOTE DEEP 
CASE HARDENED geors run true 
and distribute the load evenly 
across the full face and on the 
designed bearing surfaces of 
each tooth. 


HARD TOOTH SURFACES 

In addition, BRAD FOOTE rigidly 
controls to set standards the 
depth of DEEP CASE HARDENING 
and the carbon content. The tooth 
surfaces are of maximum hard- 
ness for long life, but the carbon 
content is gradually diminished at 
successive depths below the sur- 
face until it blends to the metal 
of the core itself. 


SHOCK-RESISTANT CORES 


Thus the cores of the teeth and 
the body of the gear remain 
ductile and shock-resistant while 
the teeth are given an increase in 
service life of over 50%. 


ASK FOR QUOTATION 


It will pay you to try a set of 
these gears on your toughest job. 
Send your specifications today 
for quotation. 


Brap Foore 
Gear WorkKS, INC. 


1309 South Cicero Avenue «+ Cicero 50, Illinois 
Bishop 2-1070 * Olympic 2-7700 + TWX: CIC-2856-U 


Phone: Lemont 920 


Phone: SPaulding 1-4600 


AMERICAN GEAR & MFG. CO. [rene 3 GEAR COMPANY 


Lemont, Iilinois 


Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania 
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manpower, 
Ts 


for temporary help 


STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPISTS 
OFFICE HELP 
CALCULATING WORK 


TELEPHONE ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICES 


CONSUMER and 
MARKET SURVEYS 


USE OUR EMPLOYEES IN YOUR OFFICE 
OR OURS... FOR 4 HOURS A DAY... 
A WEEK ... OR LONGER. OUR EM- 
PLOYEES ARE TESTED, BONDED AND 
FULLY INSURED. 

manpower, inc.,® 

and its affiliates operate in: 

Akron * Allentown * Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston 
* Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
* Columbus * Denver * Detroit * Des Moines 
* Indianapolis * Kansas City * Miami * Milwau- 
kee * Minneapolis * Newark * New Haven * 
New York * Niagora Falls * Omaha * Philadel- 
phia * Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * Providence 
* Rochester (NY) © St. Lovis © San Francisco * 
Seattle * Syracuse * Tacoma * Tampa * Toledo. 
* Oakland, Calif. ¢ San Diego, Calif. 





FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 
For information on services and franchises write 
Dept. BW! Manpower Inc., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





See us at the National Business Show in 
New York, September 27 to October 1 


manpower, 


inc. a 


Nation's Largest 
Complete 
Business Service 
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Long and Rough 


No peace is in sight 
for Pittsburgh's big depart- 
ment stores, struck 10 months 
ago by teamsters. 


It looks like another bleak Christmas 
for Pittsburgh’s big downtown depart- 
ment stores. Negotiations to end the 
10-month-old strike of teamsters con- 
tinue, but they show little if any sign 
of progress. The walkout—the most pro- 
tractedly violent in Pittsburgh’s history 
—this week looks likely to drag on in- 
definitely. 

Locals of AFL’s Brotherhood of 
Teamsters struck against the downtown 
establishments at the start of the 
Christmas shopping season last year 
(BW—Dec.12’53,p50). The teamsters 
expected that the walkout—not sanc- 
tioned by their international officers— 
would be a short one; by cutting off 
deliveries during the busiest season of 
the year, they thought they would bring 
store managements to terms quickly. 
But stores stayed open. The strike hurt 
—but didn’t force a settlement. 
¢ Helpers—Bargaining has been on an 
off-and-on basis since the early part of 
this year. City, state, and federal media- 
tion efforts haven’t appreciably nar- 
rowed the main issue: whether the 
union or store officials shall decide 
when helpers are needed on trucks, 
and when they aren’t. Wages ap- 
parently aren’t at stake. Dave Beck, 
head of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
and other international officers have 
sharply criticized both strikers and em- 
ployers for a “foolish and unnecessary” 
strike. But the international’s position— 
and its refusal to sanction strike benefits 
—hasn’t weakened the locals’ strong 
stand. Meanwhile, use of parcel post 
for deliveries—a hotly controversial 
matter in Pittsburgh at this time—has 
reinforced management’s position. The 
result is a tight impasse. 

Estimated financial losses for every- 
body concerned are now sky-high. In 
addition to the expected business losses, 
the stores are being literally bombarded 
with additional costs. Violence has ac- 
counted for part of them. 

e Assorted Violence—There have been 
12 assault cases, including an attack on 
a picket. Stores have reported seven at- 
tempts to set fire to warehouses or 
otherwise damage them. Twenty-two 
store display windows, valued at $10,- 
250, have been shattered. Police reports 
list 12 paint-bombings of private homes 
and buildings, with an estimated $5,000 
damage. Three truckloads of furniture 
have been set on fire or dumped, caus- 
ing $19,000 damages. Private homes 
have been stoned, station wagon 


windows shattered, and signs wrecked. 
Fights have been frequent on picket 
lines. 

Local officials working to get the 
parties together say candidly that the 
hot-tempered outbreaks have “vastly 
complicated” mediation efforts. One 
commented that apparently “nothing 
short of a complete collapse of union 
or management” could bring about a 
quick settlement—and neither is likely. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Jobs and politics were keynote subjects 
this week at the convention of the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) in Atlantic 
City. David J. McDonald, USW presi- 
dent, opened the steelworkers’ biennial 
meeting with a demand that the govern- 
ment act against unemployment—pro- 
testing that 40% of USW’s member- 
ship are either jobless (220,000) or em- 
ployed less than 40 hours a_ week 
(180,000 
a 

A new contract negotiated by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. and the Federa- 
tion of Westinghouse Independent Sal- 
aried Unions, which represents 15,000 
white-collar workers, provides salary in- 


creases of from $1.40 to $2.80 a week 
or $6.05 to $12.15 a month. Pension 
and insurance increases similar to those 


recently given plant workers (BW— 
Sep.18’54,pl142) are included in the 
agreement 

. 
In Canada, railways and 14 nonoperat- 
ing unions representing 140,000 work- 
ers have agreed to arbitrate demands 
for increased “fringe” benefits... . A 
strike was averted at Ferranti Electric, 
Ltd., in Toronto, when the United 
Electrical Workers (Ind.) dropped a 
10¢ raise demand and signed for 4 
2¢-an-hour “‘package” making slight ad- 
justments in pay 

. 
Ready-made doors are the issue in a 
Cleveland dispute involving AFL’s 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and General 
Millwork Corp., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which complains union caipen- 
ters won’t install its door units. The 
corporation asked for an injunction. Ac- 
cording to the union, there’s no boy- 
cott; Cleveland carpenters “made up 
their own minds” not to handle pack- 
aged door units “fit, hinged, and locked 
by millmen who are not trained for 
this kind of work.” 

. 
Affiliation with CIO was voted this 
week by the 52,000-member Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, which 
represents mechanics and_tool-and-die 
workers in 127 plants in the metalwork- 
ing industry (BW —Jun.5’54,p1 39). 
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* 
at Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.... 
ubjects 
- the Bausch & Lomb, world renowned for its contributions to 
" 7 optical progress, has cut its duplicating costs $18,000 a year 
; Rae since installing XeroX® copying equipment to prepare offset 
yovern. | Paper masters by xerography. 


it—pro- Bausch & Lomb saves $1000 a month in its Stenographic 
ember- } Department. In the Factory Engineering Department of the 
orem- | Instrument Division, a saving of approximately $500 a 

week | month is being made. In 1952 Bausch & Lomb changed its 
Production Control System and reduced the number of sys- 
tem steps from 15 to 10 using a XeroX-offset combination. 


“eRe. Bausch & Lomb is one of the many hundreds in business, 
‘edera- |. : : 
ih Sal. industry and government using the magic of xerography to 


15.000 | speed the flow of paperwork and to cut duplicating costs. 
ary in- Anything written, typed, drawn or printed can be repro- 
1 week | duced with photographic accuracy in about 3 minutes onto 
ension | an offset paper master for runoff of multiple copies on an 
) those | offset duplicator. Original copy may be enlarged, reduced 
(BW— | or reproduced same size by xerography in XeroX® Lith- 
n the | Master* copying equipment. Copies can be made from one 
or both sides of original material by xerography. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates 


— can be made from any original subject in the same speedy 
mands | 4): _ 

ei There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic 
lectric, | xerography process in paperwork duplicating applications. 
Jnited *4 TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY 
ped a 
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THE AUDIENCE listens raptly, dreaming 
(TWA hopes) of air trips to faraway places. 
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Trans 


World Airlines 


thinks 


women can be sold more plane 
tickets. The trick is to approach 
them properly, appeal to them 


as women rather than merely 


passengers. 


The 


TWA travel 


adviser above, showing Bell ‘Tele- 
phone workers how to pack a 
suitcase, is trying to do just that. 


mee... 


Selling Airline 


Like most businesses, the airlines in- 
dustry has always been happy to wel- 


come women customers. It has been 
glad to see them sitting in its planes. 
But it has done comparatively little to 
lure women there—women specifically, 
as against passengers in general. Now, 
as these pictures indicate, the industry 
is beginning to shift its tactics. 

Trans World Airlines has been the 
leader of the shift. Convinced that 
women represent a mass market well 
worth conquering, TWA _ has _ been 
wheeling up some heavy promotional 
artillery. Its program centers around 
“Mary Gordon,” a fictitious name un- 
der which its five women travel advisers 
do their work. 

The five Mary Gordons reach women 
in their homes, clubs and other leisure- 
time organizations, business offices, and 
industrial plants. They operate like 
the Mary Gordon in these pictures, who 
last week met with 500 women em- 
ployees of Bell Telephone Co. in Pitts- 
burgh, narrated for a fashion show, 
demonstrated how to pack a bag for 


air travel, and answered questions about 
flying. 

¢ Philosophy—Promoting air travel for 
women is a dead-serious business with 
TWA. Here’s some of the thinking 
that led the airline to set up a special 
women’s division and the Mary Gordon 
program four years ago: 

First, the over-all increase in alr 
travel had moved it from a class market 
to a mass market. Lower domestic fares 
and budget-priced group vacation rates 
were introduced in 1949; since then 
international fares have been cut, too. 
This put air travel within the reach 
of more people. (TWA figures it will 
fly 34-million people this year; in 1936 
it flew only 89,000.) The airlines went 
after these new passengers voraciously, 
and every airline began looking for 
ways to beat the competition. 

Then, too, people have more time 
to fly on vacation and pleasure trips. 
Leisure-time business has been perking 
up for several years (BW-—Sep.12’53, 
pl42). 


With this new mass market for aif 
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the women. “We knew the business 
was there,” TWA press relations direc- 
tor Ed Boughton says. “We noticed 
the number of women passengers in- 
creasing—it was just a matter of going 
cut and getting the business.” That’s 
when the airline decided to set up a 
special women’s division, and the Mary 
Gordon program was born. 

*The Approach—‘Selling to women 
takes a special approach,” according to 
Boughton. “They look for emotional 
as well as practical rewards.” 

Several factors went into creating 
Mary Gordon. One was women’s nat- 
ural response to personal service, an- 
other their weakness for the romance 
and glamor of faraway places, still an- 
other their desire to widen their interests 
and experience. In short, Boughton 
says, “Women are no longer tied down 
to their homes. They have the time and 
money to fly, and they want to go places 
and see and do things.” 

TWA began running sample tests to 
find out the percentage of women, and 
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Travel to Women | 


travel opening up, TWA turned toward 


the kinds of women, among its pas- 
sengers. These are still being conducted, 
and the airline hasn’t yet been able to 
come up with an exact statistical break- 
down. But it did find that during key 
test periods housewives constitute the 
largest single occupational group flying 
vacation trips and applying for pass- 
ports for foreign travel. (Travel abroad 
accounts for about 25% to 30% of 
TWA’s passenger revenues.) 

¢ Double Duty—The Mary Gordon 
service actually serves a double purpose. 
It has a public relations function: By 
advising passengers on how to get the 
most enjoyment out of their trips, 
TWA hopes to keep them happy—thus 
gaining repeat business and free word- 
of-mouth advertising. The Mary Gor- 
dons also do the job of getting women 
interested in flying. 

Here’s how the Mary Gordons do 
their double duty: 

Located in New York is a national 
Mary Gordon, who coordinates the ac- 
tivities of the whole program. Others 
are in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 





MR. MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURER! 


Would You Dare 


build your skyscraper — your 
railroad—your bigger business 
without detailed plans —with- 
out a blueprint that has defined 
specifications? 


wy seen it happen time and 
again—gears of undefined toler- 
ances have prevented manufacturers 
from having the most productive 
machine available soonest and with- 
out failures. 

Sier-Bath free Gear Engineering Con- 
sultation and Precision Gear Manu- 
facture cured the one weak link for a 
world renowned engine manufacturer 
—a turning machine manufacturer— 
a gear cutting machine producer—a 
printing press maker, and many 
others. 

Our Engineers can do the same for 
you. No matter what you make—from 
aircraft to bundle-tying machines, 
Sier-Bath will give you the newest, 
proven and most advanced gear de- 
signs with defined tolerances, and 
quote you the most attractive prices. 
Phone, write or wire for a free dis- 
cussion. Sier-Bath Gear & Pump Co., 
Inc., 9258 Hudson Blud., North Bergen, 
New Jersey. 








PRECISION 


Proven Accuracy : = 
Where Required! ar 
Send for folder, ‘Gear Errors Are Costly!’’ 
Founded 1905 Member A.G. M.A. 


Mirs. of Precision Gears 





Rotary Pumps, Flexible Gear Couplings 
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moving parts of Du Pont) 


ZYTEL*# nylon resin is a ver- 
satile Du Pont engineering 
material for mechanical appli- 
cations. Parts made of it are 
strong, resilient, and light- 
weight. Often they require no 
lubrication. Parts of ‘‘Zytel’’ 
can be economically mass-pro- 
duced by injection-molding or 
extrusion. Pictured are key 
parts of ‘‘Zytel’’ in a textile 
quilling machine. 


ALATHON® polyethylene 
resin has outstanding chemi- 
cal resistance and excellent di- 
electric properties. ‘‘Alathon’’ 
is tough and flexible over a 
wide range of temperatures. 
Freedom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity makes it an ideal pack- 
aging material. Shown here is 
a cathode strip of flexible, 
corrosion-resistant ‘‘ Alathon,”’ 
used for zinc stripping. 


LUCITE® acrylic resin is used 

to make products that are both 
functional and decorative. The 
most beautiful of all engineer- 
ing materials — it is produced 
clear and in color. Products 
of ‘‘Lucite’’ are shatter-resis- 
tant, have good dimensional 
stability and possess excellent 
resistance to weathering. 
Shown here is a shatterproof 
globe formed of ‘‘Lucite.’’ 


TEFLON® tetrafluoroethyl- 
ene resin is suited especially 
for use under severe service 
conditions. No chemicals nor- 
mally found in industry attack 
it. ‘“Teflon’’ can be used where 
service temperatures reach 
500°F. Outstanding dielectric 
properties make ‘‘Teflon’’ 
ideal for electronic applica- 
tions. A wear-resistant anvil 
for an ink stamper is shown. 
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or these heavy-duty 


“ZYTEL”* nylon resin 































Elevator guide shoes molded of 
“Zytel” resist wear and shock... 
cut maintenance and cleaning costs 


Guide shoes connect the elevator car to vertical guide rails 
(see cut), and slide along these metal rails at speeds of up to 
1000 feet a minute. Before parts of Du Pont “Zytel” nylon 
resin were engineered for this application, sliding guide shoes 
presented a costly maintenance problem. Elevator guide rails 
had to be periodically or continuously lubricated. Shaft 
walls had to be cleaned several times a year. Oil drippings 
were also a fire hazard. 


No lubrication is only one of the advantages of Du Pont 
“Zytel” for this application. Its exceptional abrasion resist- 
ance means longer service life. The high impact strength of 
“Zytel” lets it take heavy jolts without cracking or shatter- 
ing. Production is economical, too. Even large pieces like 
these guide shoes can be efficiently injection-molded. And 
usually molded parts of “Zytel” need no secondary machin- 
ing or refinishing. 


Have you investigated the unique properties of “Zytel” 
nylon resin and the other members of the Du Pont family of 
engineering materials — “Alathon” polyethylene resin, “Lucite” 
acrylic resin and “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin? The appli- 
cations shown here are typical product improvements — possible 
when design and service requirements are evaluated in terms of 
the properties of these versatile engineering materials. For fur- 
way view of guide-shoe assembly, showing ther information on the properties and uses of these materials, 


coh grntpmatig rn et te a use the coupon below or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
wear resistance against metal rail. It ab- (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Room 339, Du Pont Build- 
heavy shock without damage. Guide shoe Z “Tdi 

d by the Paragon Molding, Inc., Melrose ing, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


lll., for the Adams Manvfacturing Co., 
0, Illinois. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 339, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos on the beams and ceiling of this indoor 
swimming pool prevents dripping from the ceiling and reduces noise. 


K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos eliminates 
ceiling ‘‘sweating” and deadens sound 


K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos 
is most effective in controlling con- 
densation in areas where excessive 
moisture is present. It acts almost 
like a sponge, taking in moisture, 
condensing it in the coating, drawing 
it to the surface and evaporating it 
into the atmosphere. 


K&M Sprayed “‘Limpet’”’ Asbestos, 
applied to any surface, forms a seam- 
less blanket of asbestos fibers which 
may be built up to any desired 
thickness. One of its principal uses 
is for acoustical insulation. In 


addition to trapping and smothering 
sound, its soft surface gives with the 
sound wave, sharply reducing 
the rebound. 


K&M Sprayed “‘Limpet” Asbestos 
is light in weight, fire-resistant and 
can be painted for decorative effects 
if desired. It follows the contours 
of any surface and has no seams 
or perforations. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion or contact your local K&M 
representative. 


Nature made asbestos . . . Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


PENNSYLVANUA ein asbes 


AMBLER - 


< KM ; 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. * Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver ® 
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and San Francisco; they divide up their 
work regionally. The Mary Gordons 
talk to women’s groups, write guest 
newspaper travel columns, narrate fash- 
ion shows, make radio and TV appear- 
ances—all of which are set up for them 
by TWA’s local sales offices. These 
offices advertise Mary Gordon services 
extensively. The Mary Gordons tell 
women what to wear, where to go, how 
to pack, what to see and do. They find 
special accommodations, eating places, 
and shops for passengers traveling to 
strange towns. They even advise the 
single girls on how and how not to meet 
men, show them they needn’t fear trav- 
eling alone 

e At Bell—The Pittsburgh show last 
week is a good example of how the pro- 
gram works. A group of 60 of the Bell 
employees have signed up for a two- 
week vacation tour via TWA in Europe 
next month, a group-fare junket spon- 
sored by the company’s own recrea- 
tional association. These women were 


getting Mary Gordon’s advice on 
clothes, packing, and miscellaneous 
questions. 


At the same time, Mary Gordon 
also had an audience of hundreds more 
to tell about TWA. And a local 
fashion shop, Rattner’s, got its latest 
gowns shown. 

Most of all, the Pittsburgh show 
points up how TWA is going after 
industrial groups. The airline initiated 
budget-priced industrial group vacation 
tours with General Electric employees 
last year, plans two more with Bell 
groups in Syracuse and Cincinnati next 
month. 

Because Mary Gordons are called on 
to do many things well, candidates are 
chosen carefully. They must know both 
the U.S. and Europe, know fashions, 
be good public speakers, have pleasing 
personalities, and be photogenic. 
¢ Elsewhere—This special approach to 
women has been successfully tried out 
in a variety of other fields. Even some 
products that used to be considered 
men’s items are now being promoted 
for women-for instance, beer and liq- 
uor, with the emphasis on calories. And 
the automobile industry has grown very 
conscious of women’s tastes in styling, 
design, and comfort. 

Now there’s a growing trend toward 
women’s promotions in the field of 
services, too. Several insurance compa- 
nies, for instance, are getting out special 
brochures explaining to women how 
various insurance plans work. 

And in the transportation business, 
with its sharp competition, selling the 
women may become the approach that 
gets the biggest ride for some time to 
come. Following TWA’s lead, Sabena 
(Belgian) Airlines has now set up 4 
‘Mademoiselle Sabena” program, which 
is similar to the Mary Gordon promo 
tion. 
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Hits a *19%> “Jackpot” on 


~ 


7 ° ‘nen 






one machine every day! 


Ies a neat trick and this prominent 
manufacturer did it. He found that 
just one machine was losing him 
$19.95 a day —a loss made up of 1% 
manhours plus downtime for lubrica- 
tion—and a needless waste of gallons 
of lubricant. 


Now, $19.95 a working day adds up 
to $5067.30 loss a year—money tossed 
away! So, the call’ went out for a 
trained Alemite lubrication specialist. 
Working with plant engineers, the so- 
lution was readily found—an Alemite 
Centralized Lubrication System. 


Results were startling! Today, the 
machine is automatically lubricated 
while in operation. No downtime — 


no lost production — and oil consump- 
tion is reduced from gallons to 6% 
ounces a week! So—the company hits 
a tidy $19.95 “jackpot” in savings, on 
only one machine, every day! 

* * * 


Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you when they’re equipped 
with Alemite Lubrication Systems. 
Because human error is eliminated 
and machines need not be stopped for 
lubrication, you get these important 
advantages: your machines 
will deliver “top” perform- 
ance, longer. You'll need 
less manhours to make 








Alemite LUBRIKART—a complete, 
compact lubrication department on 
wheels. Provides high pressure lu- 
brication, fills oil reservoirs and hy- 
draulic systems, lubricates gear 
housings, refills grease guns and oil 
cans. Saves time, eliminates waste, 
prevents contamination. Can service 
any machine in the plant without 
once returning to the oil room. 


SOS AODMRO SSO Daaneses 


more products, better. You'll have 
fewer rejects and less spoilage. You 
can plan tight production schedules 
and keep them. 

If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication Methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite lu- 
brication specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite can save you money. 


ALEMITE 


REC U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ask Anyone In Industry 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send my FREE copy of 
‘5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication’ 
ALEMITE, Dept.’ B-94 


1850 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





C. 





Name. 





Address 





FN State 











NEED *25,000 
OR MILLIONS 


for months or for years? 


Commercial Credit 


F you contemplate the use of outside funds, ComMERCIAL 
Crepit offers a solution that merits your investigation. 
Hundreds of additional companies have adopted this method 
of supplementing cash working capital in the last 12 months. 





MORE CASH CONTINUOUSLY 


Important also is the fact 
that ComMeERcIAL CREDIT 
provides funds continuously 
(if needed) without nego- 
tiations for renewals. 


Experience has proven that 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT is usu- 


ally able to provide con- 
siderably more cash than is 
available from othersources. 











Our method is guick with funds usually available within 
3 to 5 days, no matter where the user is located. It is simple, 
functions automatically without interfering with ownership 
or management. It is reasonable in cost as there are no pre- 
liminary expenses, no long term fixed commitments and our 
one charge is a tax deductible expense. Knowledge of our 
method may make it possible for you to take advantage 
of business opportunities that might otherwise be missed. 
For additional facts, write or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit office below. Just say, “I’d like more information 
about the plan described in Business Week.” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncELes 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrepiT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
ee A ee 
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What's a Straight? 


The government had to 
define ‘‘straight bourbon.’ 
Two whiskey distillers each 
claimed the No. 1 brand. 


Two feuding distillers walked away 
trom the offices of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service’s Alcohol & Tobacco Tax 
Div. this week amicably agreed on a 
statement of fact that will enable each 
firm to advertise its bourbon as a leader 
in its field. 

The solution worked out after an all- 
morming conference said that Brown- 
Forman Distillers Corp.’s Early Times 
brand “is the largest selling straight 
whiskey not bottled in bond,” and that 
National Distillers Corp.’s Old Crow 
brand “is the largest selling brand of 
straight whiskey.” 

The hassle started last January, when 
Brown-Forman announced that _ its 
Early Times bourbon led the market 
in straight (86-proof) whiskeys. Brown- 
Forman got a green light from the 
ATTD to make the claim. 

Later, National claimed its Old Crow 
brand had become the nation’s favorite 
in the few short months since National 
began putting out a less-expensive Old 
Crow (86 proof) straight as well as the 
familiar bonded (100-proof) form (BW 
—Aug.21’54,p48). 

Brown-Forman charged that National 
had lumped together sales figures for 
the new, fast-selling Old Crow straight 
with figures for Old Crow bond. This 
meant, said B-F, that Early Times was 
still the best-seller in the straight cate- 
gory. 

National retorted that a straight is a 
straight—whether it is bottled-in 86- 
proof or 100-proof forms. The Treas- 
ury Dept. was called in again, and, this 
time, National got a go-ahead for its 
claim that Old Crow led the bourbon 
field. Brown-Forman protested, repeated 
its distinction between straights and 
bonds. 

Next, National issued a press release 
reiterating its stand, and added this 
challenge: Although nationwide figures 
were not available on a breakdown be- 
tween bonded and free-bottled (or 
straight) whiskeys, National said _ its 
Old Crow straight—alone—has been out- 
selling Early Times for several months 
in the 30 states that report to the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute. 

Brown-Forman shot back that it 
doesn’t like to have its integrity chal- 
lenged, and that it has figures from 
all 46 wet states and the District of 
Columbia, showing that its Early Times 
is the leader among free-bottled, un- 
bonded straights. 
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Living was slower paced in 1893, the year this electric kitchen made 
headlines at the Columbian Exposition. But even 40 years later... 


Your 3-minute egg took 30 minutes! 


Imagine waiting half an hour for water 
to come to a boil on an electric range! 

It used to take that long. As you might 
expect, this slowness didn’t help sell 
ranges. 

Early heating units wasted electricity. 
Their open coils were easily shorted or 
damaged. They were devilish things to 
keep clean. And they kept burning out. 


The first hope of making electric 
cooking really practical came with the 
development of a durable resistance 
alloy of nickel and chromium. It used 
electricity efficiently and is still stand- 
ard on today’s electric range. (And on 
all other types of modern electric heat- 
ing appliances. ) 

But even this new wire had to be en- 
cased in a heavy insulated covering. 





And the covering soaked up heat, slowed 
up cooking. It got rusty and scaly with 
use. It often warped, sometimes cracked. 


When range manufacturers heard the 
news of Inconel®, they came to Inter- 
national Nickel. Was there an outside 
chance that this Inco Nickel Alloy might 
hold the key to their problem? 


There was. And it did. Used as a pro- 
tective sheathing, Inconel immediately 
opened the way to higher temperatures 
and fast cooking. Stretched the life of 
electric range heating units. Did away 
with oxidation. Wasn’t bothered by 
spillovers. Ended cracking, breakage 
and high temperature corrosion. 


Next time you pass through the kitch- 
en, take another look at those heating 
units, You may get an idea from that 














glowing example of how an Inco Nickel 
Alloy (Inconel or its heat resisting com- 
panion Incoloy) solved a practical prob- 
lem of high temperatures. 


Perhaps nickel or an Inco Nickel 
Alloy is the metal needed to get one of 
your products out of the doldrums, too. 
If you are up against any problem that 
a metal might solve, talk it over with us. 
We may be able to help you. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


INLIN Nickel Alloys 


MONEL® « “R”@ MONEL + “K”® MONEL 
“KR’® MONEL « “’S”@ MONEL + INCONEL® 
INCONEL “’X”® + INCONEL “W"® « INCOLOY® 
NIMONIC® ALLOYS + NICKEL 

LOW CARBON NICKEL + DURANICKEL® 








How many 
of your 
profit dollars 
go here? 


—_ 
. 
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The dollars you save on office 
procedure are true profit. 
There are no deductions for 
travel, entertainment or de- 
livery costs. If you save a 
thousand dollars, you have made 
a thousand dollars. 


But you lose these profit dol- 
lars when second-rate, unde- 
pendable office supplies fill 
your wastebasket with illegible 
copies, smudged letters, work 
that has to be re-typed and rib- 
bons and carbons that failed to 
stand up after short use. 


Webster products help prevent 
this waste...help you save 
money on office typing. This 
quality line of carbon papers, 
typewriter ribbons and spirit 
duplicating supplies is manu- 
factured to exacting formulas 
that give you longer, better 
service. Every Webster product 
is inspected many times during 
the making. 


Webster Quality Products make 
for office efficiency which 
means a substantial saving in 
expenses. Try the Webster line 
for a few weeks. Your empty 
wastebasket -—— and your cost 
records -—— will illustrate the 
difference. 


F.S. WEBSTER 
COMPANY 


2 Amherst Street 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
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How Homeowners Spend 


Census Bureau makes the first breakdown of expend- 
itures on home repair, improvements . . . Advertisers ogle the 
atom ... FTC tries for an industry code on cigarette advertis- 
ing . . . Appliance brands change hands. 


For the first time, business will get 
a breakdown of the expenditures home- 
owners make on repairs and improve- 
ments. 

There are, of course, the regular 
monthly figures on home improvement 
published with the government’s con- 
struction statistics. But the new set 
of figures, just compiled by the Census 
Bureau, will give much more detail. 

The Census Bureau sampled 2,000 
homeowners in 86 areas. Projecting this 
sample, the bureau concludes that 
homeowners during the first five 
months of the year spent $1.2-billion 
on repairs and replacements, $1.4- 
billion on alterations and improve- 
ments. The bureau will issue further 
breakdowns later—showing how much 
was spent on materials, on what kind of 
tools, on what kind of jobs. 

Census Bureau officials hope that 
their survey will be put on a regular 
basis. 

The current one is just a one-shot 
proposition. The backers would like in- 
dustry to finance the survey on a 
regular basis, either quarterly or 
monthly. Congress and the Administra- 
tion have been tight on such new pro- 
jects. The Administration’s rule of 
thumb is not to finance such projects if 
they are found mainly to be for the in- 
terest of a particular group. The Census 
people think this series should have 
some broad appeal to industry because 
of the spread of the home moderniza- 
tion and do-it-yourself markets. 


* 

The advertising business is edging 
into the atomic era. 

Up to now most advertisers have been 
pretty chary of getting involved with 
radioisotopes, radioactivity, and atomic 
claims in general. But now the big ad- 
vertisers are showing interest in the 
atom: 

Bendix distributors’ are using radio- 
active clothes in demonstration ma- 
chines to show how clean Bendix ma- 
chines wash things. 

Dorothy Gray Ltd. will start an ad- 
vertising campaign this fall for its 
cleansing cream using an atomic theme. 
Again, radioactive dirt is being used 
to show how effectively Dorothy Gray 
products clean the skin. 

Colgate-Palmolive is evidently think- 
ing about putting some of those mil- 
lions that go into dentifrice advertis- 
ing behind an atomic theme. 


Last week the big soap and dentifrice 
maker held a press conference to unveil 
a $5-million research program. Part of 
this money is being spent on using 
radioisotopes on soap and toothpaste. 
Here’s the general idea: 

Colgate trying to find out the 
action of Gardol in the mouth. Gardol 
is the anti-enzyme ingredient that goes 
into Colgate toothpaste. Anti-enzymes 
are supposed to inhibit tooth decay. By 
using radioisotope tracers, Colgate is 
trying to find out how long Gardol stays 
on teeth. The answer, it says, is 48 
hours—on the teeth of white rats. 

Next step will be to go to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and ask for per- 
mission to do the experiments on 
human beings. Then Colgate hopes to 
ascertain just how much Gardol stays 
on the teeth 

After that, though Colgate won’t talk 
about it, the sky is obviously the limit. 
Colgate is locked in a major battle with 
other dentrifice makers for the $150- 
million market. The recent phase of 
the battle has involved claims and 
counter-claims over anti-enzymes, de- 
tergents, and even antibiotics. The 
trade figured that it was just a question 
of time before someone found a way 
to bring in radioactivity (BW—May25 
”54,p42). 

& 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
trying a new tack in its long warfare 
with the cigarette companies over their 
advertising claims. This time FTC is 
trying to get voluntary industry compli- 
ance to an advertising code (BW —Sep. 
18°54,p34). 

Last week FTC issued a nine-point 
list of do’s and don’t’s and sent them to 
24 members of the cigarette industry. 
The commission’s Bureau of Consulta- 
tion wants to hear comments from the 
industry before snapping the code shut. 

Here’s what the commission is ask- 
ing the industry to agree to do: 

Eliminate ‘“‘all claims and implica- 
tions” that recent scientific research 
makes “questionable.” High on the list 
is a ban against representing that smok- 
ing—generally or of a particular brand 
—is not harmful or irritating. 

Stop referring in ads to parts of the 
body—such as throat, larynx, lungs—and 
to such terms as digestion, energy, 
nerves, doctors 

These points are based mainly on 
decisions already reached in FTC cases 
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Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS 





Helps Improve 
Safety Record 
400% in 

Steel Mill! 


Putting color to work in 
Jones & Laughlin’s 

cold finishing department 
increases safety record 
from 1,027,000 man-hours 
without time-loss accidents 
to an all-time high 

of 4,858,579! 








By MAKING workers more safety 
conscious, focusing their attention 
and minimizing fatigue, Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS has helped to 
lower the accident rate phenomenally 
in the cold finishing department of the 
Pittsburgh Works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


During the time this department 
was painted according to ordinary 
shop practice, its best safety record 
was 1,027,000 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident. Since being re- 
painted according to COLOR DY- 
NAMICS, its safety record has zoomed 
toan all-time high of 4,858,579 hours. 
An increase in safety of nearly 400%! 


“Naturally, we are very pleased 
with such improvement in our work- 
ers’ safety,’ comments Superintend- 
ent Joe Seyler, of the mill’s cold 
finishing department. “But we believe 





Forests of huge pipes in pump and boiler houses of J & L's Pittsburgh Works 
are easier to identify since pump lines were painted in dark green with 
black bands, and vacuum lines in yellow with bands of green and white. 


that this is just one of many benefits 
that have resulted from putting color 
to work the COLOR DYNAMICS 
way. By using eye-rest colors on 
Stationary or non-critical parts of 
machines we have made these areas 
seem to recede. By contrast, moving 
or critical parts have been made to 
stand out. Our operators see their 
jobs better. With less eye strain there 
is less fatigue, and lessened fatigue 
results in moreand better productivity. 


‘“*Eye-rest and morale-building 
colors on walls and ceilings have 


Get a FREE ENGINEERED COLOR STUDY of Your Plant! 


@ Send for our free book which explains simply 
and clearly what COLOR DYNAMICS is and 
presents scores of practical suggestions on how 
to apply its principles. Better still, call your 


D) 





nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch 
and ask to have a representative give you a 
comprehensive engineered color study of your 
plant without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon. 


Pi TSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS * GLASS « CHEMICALS + BRUSHES « PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


Pit Y Se oe =e A S$ S 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





provided more pleasing surroundings 
that have enhanced the morale of our 
workers. They take pride in keeping 
their work areas cleaner and more 
orderly, thus simplifying housekeep- 
ing. And we get all these benefits 
without paying any more than con- 
ventional maintenance painting has 
cost us.” 


Why not test the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant? 
Paint a machine—or a department or 
two—and see the difference it makes 
in efficiency, morale and safety. 


Send For FREE Book! 
oe oe ew wwe ee ee we we ee 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department BW-94, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
oO Please send me a free copy of 
your booklet ‘‘Color Dynamics. 

Please have your representative 

call tor a + Solor Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part 





Name. 








Street 

















Cummins new, exclusive diesel 


| 














PT Fuel System standard on all 
models...simpler to work with than 
gasoline carburetion and ignition 


* Fuel system servicing costs become negligible. 


* Compact pump weighs only 13 pounds—system has no fuel 
racks to adjust . . . no check valves, metering plungers, discs 
or floats—pump not timed to engine. 


¢ Fewer parts than any fuel system on any heavy-duty engine. 


¢ Adaptable to all Cummins Diesels built since 1932. 


Write for your copy of descriptive folder 
“Cummins PT Fuel System.” 


CTS Cummins 


Engine Company, Inc., Columbus, Indiana 
Leader in rugged, lightweight, high-speed diesels (60-600 h.p.) 

















With resources of over $8 

billion, Bank of America is 

the world's largest bank. Its 

shares are held by more 

than 200,000 stockholders. 
* 


Bank of America has main offices in 
the two Reserve cities of California, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas 
branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 
Representatives: New York, Mexico 
City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and 
Zurich. Correspondents throughout the 
world. Bank of America (International), 
New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; 
overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


; 





Crescent City —a northern California lumber and fishing center —- Centennial Year.. . 1854-1954 


Border to border...the bank that knows California 


From Crescent City near the 
Oregon line to Calexico, 900 miles 
south on the Mexican border, 
Bank of America’s 546 branches 
cover the length and breadth of 
California. In lumber communi- 
ties, remote mining districts, cattle 
towns — in the rich farming valleys 
and great commercial centers — 
this bank brings its own, unique 
type of neighborhood banking 
service to Californians everywhere. 


Through this statewide system, 
Bank of America maintains an eff- 
cient collection service. ..supplies 
local credit information and per- 
forms an overall banking function 
that is exclusive with the one bank 
that serves all of California. For 
information write Bank of Amer- 
ica, 300 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, or 650 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles. Attention: Corpora- 
tion and Bank Relations Dept. 


Bank of America 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA - 


NATIONAL f8USVA33 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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against the cigarette companies. But 
others go beyond this. Example: a ban 
on claiming that by reason of ingre- 
dient, length, or filter, the smoke of 
any brand contains less nicotine, tar, 
or resins—unless the advertiser can pro- 
duce “impartial scientific test data. . . 
which conclusively prove the claimed 
differences to a significant degree.” 

Under law, FTC must carry the bur- 
den of proof in order to disprove a 
claim. The above clause would make 
the company prove its claim. 

Several of the proposals thus go 
beyond what FTC could actually en- 
force under the laws covering deceptive 
practice and false or misleading adver- 
tising. The commission is evidently re- 
lying on the industry’s worry over the 
cancer scare to get compliance to the 
code. 


Whether compliance can work is a 
good question. One thing is certain: 
Nothing else has worked in FTC’s 
25-year battle to police the cigarette 
makers’ claims. 

Litigation is so slow that long before 
the FTC’s stop-and-desist orders can 
get through the courts, the offender 
will have dropped the offending theme, 
started another one. 

Furthermore, the government's at- 
tempt to get cigarettes put under the 
pure food and drug acts—so that quick 
legal action could be secured—fizzled 
out in the courts last year. Two ques- 
tions now remain: 

Will FTC get compliance? Late last 
week the cigarette makers simply were 
saying “no comment.” 

Will compliance work if FTC secures 
it? No matter how FTC writes the 
code, no matter who signs it, FTC 
would still have to carry the burden of 
the proof if it filed a complaint against 
a participating company. It looks as 
though a code can only be effective if 
there’s pressure from the industry, or 
from the public, against violators. 


& 

Borg-Warner Corp.'s Norge Div. is 
getting into the built-in range business. 

It has brought out Thor Corp.’s line 
of ranges. Norge is enthusiastic about 
built-in ranges, says someday “all ma- 
jor” appliance firms will be making 
them. Thor, on the other hand, got 
out of the range business after 18 
months because it found the stoves 
didn’t help sell Thor’s home laundry 
appliances to builders as standard equip- 
ment in new homes. Thor will continue 
to concentrate on laundry appliances. 
Borg-Warner will make the ranges with 
the equipment of Thor’s Leeson Div., 
which it bought from Thor. 

And in the hectic, competitive rotis- 
serie-broiler field, Stewart-Warner Corp. 
announced it will take over the manu- 
facture of one of the Rotisso-Mat home- 
broilers. | Stewart-Warner has been 
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N A TRAIN ONE NIGHT, a Salesman for a product 
O competitive to one of our lines said, complain- 
ingly, “Rockwell makes so many other lines that 
this one (he mentioned the specific line of 
products he sold) isn’t very important to them. 
But to us, it’s bread and butter.” 

Of course, no one of our products is unimportant to us; if it were we 
wouldn’t have capital tied up in making it. But in a diversified company 
there is the danger of unconsciously giving some products secondary treatment. 

We recognize that danger and over the years have evolved a plan that 
avoids it pretty well for us. It is built around the same basic principle that 
gives vitality to the free enterprise system—the profit motive. It means that 
every single product we make is “bread and butter” to certain men at every 
company level. 

It begins with manufacturing. We do not mix unrelated products. Our 
valve plants make nothing but valves. Water meters are not made in gas 
meter plants. Power tool plants specialize in power tools. The success of any 
individual plant manager depends on how well and how efficiently he pro- 
duces Ais product. 

The same is true in sales, There is a sales manager for each class of products. 
Under him are product managers, each specializing in a specific product line 
or a specific market. Field sales forces, too, are specialized. And each division 
has a separate advertising budget. 

In practice, every plant manager, division manager, and sales manager 
operates much as if he were running his own business. Records are kept in 
such a manner. that it is easy for him, and for top management, to see his 
effectiveness or lack of it. 

To each of these men, the product on which.his personal success depends 
is the most important product in the world. He won't let it become unim- 
portant to us. 

* * + 


According to latest figures, there are now 76,500 taxicabs on the streets. A 
great majority of them are equipped with taximeters, reflecting the trend 
toward more equitable charges than the zoning system can provide. Of the 
metered cabs, three out of four use Rockwell-Ohmer taximeters made by our 
Register Division, which is the largest manufacturer in this field. 


* * * 


A year or so ago we brought up to date and formalized in writing the check 
list we use in considering the acquisition of companies. Several of our people 
casually referred to it in speeches, and thought no more about it. But almost 
immediately requests for it began coming in. Some of these were from business 
consultants, who in turn mentioned it in speeches and articles—and the requests 
increased. Finally a publisher suggested we elaborate on the list and publish it in 
book form on a royalty basis. We declined but were, frankly, flattered at the wide 
interest inan everyday working tool we had come, almost, to take for granted. 


* + * 


Down in Holly Hill, Florida, our Delta Power Tools are being put to a very 
heart-warming use. There, an elderly retired man—weary of boredom and 
frustration himself—felt that other skilled retired men would also welcome a 
chance to be usefully active again. So he organized a furniture making 
project, hiring only “senior citizens” and handicapped persons. Today his 
Early American styled pieces, made to order on Delta tools, are becoming 
known all over the nation. But more important, the “‘retired’” men who make 
them know once more the thrill of doing fine work of which they can be proud. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY G) 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 
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|S peed morale and efficiency in your 
office by adding smart good-looks 
and the comfort of quiet. Just remodel 
with a Gold Bond Acoustimetal ceiling. 
Your money will go twice as far because 
the cost is little or no more than remodel- 
ing without the extra benefit of sound 
conditioning. And the entire job can be 
done over the weekend! 

Acoustimetal combines sound-absorb- 
ing mineral wool pads with perforated 
steel casings to eliminate distracting noise. 
The light-reflecting baked enamel finish 





with Gold Bond 


Sound Conditioning 


adds streamlined modern appearance, too. 
And the incombustible units are easily 
cleaned and repainted without loss of 
sound absorption. 

Consult your Gold Bond Acoustical 
Contractor for remodeling advice. Have 
him show you the fx// line of Gold Bond 
Acoustical Products and recommend the 
one that best fits your requirements. Look 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
under “Acoustical Contractors,” or mail 
this coupon today! National Gypsum Co., 
325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Gold Bond — America's COMPLETE line of Sound Conditioning Materials 





CTS arteltiilemerliibilas 


“" Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


mae 





Travacoustic Perforated Asbestos Thermacoustic 


NATIONAL GYPSUM CO., Dept. BW-94, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation: 
O Free copy of “The Decibel” — 
e booklet pi i 


sound-conditioning jobs. 


icturing suc- 
nearest me. 


0 Name of the Gold Bond 
Acoustical Contractor 









making this broiler for the Rotisso-Mat 
Corp. since January. Creditors of Ro- 
tisso-Mat Corp. have filed an involun- 
tary bankruptcy petition against the 
firm in Brooklyn. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





New cigarettes: P. Lorillard is putting 
on the market a third version of its Old 
Gold cigarette, which now appears in 
regular and king size. Old Gold will 
now appear as a filter-tip, king-size cig- 
arette, at a price of about 1¢ or 2¢ a 
pack more than the plain king-sizers. 
Old Gold is the first of the major brands 
to come out with a filter tip. . . . Philip 
Morris is upping Marlboro from a regu- 
lar-size cigarette to a king-size. It will 
appear with ivory tip and with filter tip. 
Jt also has trick “flip-open”’ pack. 

ad 
NBC’s first spectacular (color TV mu- 
sical show)—Satins and Spurs—had a 
Hooper-rating of 16 in New York, 20 
in Philadelphia. Ed Sullivan’s Toast of 
the Town opposite it on CBS hit 38 
and 30 respectively that night. 

e 
The Brown-Regal merger is close to the 
finale. Five big stockholders in Regal 
Shoe Co. retail chain have voted to 
throw their 180,229 shares in favor of 
merging with Brown Shoe Co. That 
would give Brown control of 83% of 
Regal’s stock. Stockholder meetings will 
be held at the end of October. 

e 
Hiram Walker is bringing out a new 
bourbon, Private Cellar. It’s a five-year- 
old bond to retail at $4.79 or there- 
abouts. This will put it into competi- 
tion with J. W. Dant and some of the 
other lower-priced, big-selling straight 
whiskevs. 

. + 

The comic magazines are going to try 
to clean their own house the same way 
the movie industry did—through self- 
censorship. ‘Twenty-four of the nation’s 
27 publishers in the field have estab- 
lished Comics Magazine Assn. of Amer- 
ica, and hired Charles F. Murphy, a 
New York City judge, as code admin- 
istrator. The code will “ban all so- 
called horror and terror books.” 

* 
Wool carpet production is down still 
further. Carpet Institute figures show 
that for the first six months of 1954, 
total production of wos! and blended 
carpet and rug material was 29.2-million 
sq. yd., 23% under the first half of last 
year. 
¢ 
E-Z Pop Popcom, ieady-to-cook in a 
disposable aluminum foil container that 
doubles as a popper and serving pan, is 
being introduced on the New York area 
market this week by Taylor-Reed Corp. 
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Armco offers a new kind of zinc-coated welded steel 
tubing with unbroken rust protection along the weld. 
to try Called Armco Zinccrip Tubing, its weld flash is 
1e way planed off... and the zinc coating is then renewed 
h self- on the outside over the weld. 


ation’s The specially applied coating on ZINCGRIP Tubing Almost invisible weld seam of Armco ZINCGRIP Steel Tubing is coated 
estab- p ‘ ‘ outside with zinc for unbroken rust protection. 

Pye stands up under any fabricating operation the steel 

_— can take. The zinc doesn’t peel or flake ... even where 


rite the tubing is bent and twisted into sharp angles. 


all so- Armco Zincerip Tubing is one of many kinds of 
Armco Welded Steel Tubing for a wide variety of 
products. There are many shapes to choose from to 
n still give your product extra strength with simpler, more 
— attractive design. 

lendel For more information about Armco Welded Steel 


Tubing, fill in and mail the coupon at right. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
444 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me booklet on Armco Welded Stee! Tubing. 


Name 


Address 








City State aga ide 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \AMCY 
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NCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. » THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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AVE YOU ever considered how much you 
H depend on your accounts receivable 
ledgers for the money you need to keep your 
business going? 

If they were destroyed, you wouldn’t be able 
to mail out bills—unless you could remember 
—exactly— names, addresses and amounts 
owed. And you'd find that your biggest source 
of ready cash—perhaps your most valuable 
current asset—had simply disappeared. 

Travelers Accounts Receivable insurance 
protects you fully against the loss you’re 
bound to suffer if you’re ever unable to bill 
customers because your records have been 
destroyed by fire, flood, explosion—or lost 
as the result of burglary, theft or vandalism. 

Ask your Travelers agent to give you full 
details of this insurance and tell you how it 
reimburses you for amounts owed that you 
cannot bill. 


Ask him also to tell you about Travelers 


How to 


collect 
“on bill 


you can’t mail out 






hen 
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—— * 


es 


— 








——le— os 
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insurance for your legal papers, sales records 
and other documents, the loss of which would 
cost you real money. 


If you don’t know the name of the Travelers 
man nearest you, just write us. 





ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


40,000 REPRESENTATIVES TO SERVE YOU COAST TO COAST 





‘© COAST 











Engineering V.-P. Martin Win- 
ther had knowhow in powdered 
metals, got Eaton Mfg. Co. 
started on road to making 
98% of its own carbide tools. 
It meant breaking into a field 
that’s been wrapped in mystery 
—and a hard job of selling the 
idea in the Eaton plant. But 
the company finds it’s saving 
cash, making better use of 
equipment, holding down tool 
inventory, now that... 


Eaton Rolls Its Own in Carbides 


This year 14 plants of Eaton Mfg. 
Co. will use about 200,000 carbide 
tools and dies in fashioning the auto- 
motive and aircraft parts the company 
turns out. Largely due to the efforts 
of the man above, and his staff, Eaton 
is launched on a new venture that’s 
bound to cause an uproar in the highly 
competitive machine tool industry: It’s 
making the tools and dies in its own 
newly created Powdered Metals Div. 

The venture didn’t get started with- 
out some hard personal selling right 
inside the Eaton organization itself. 
But Eaton now figures the move will 
save it about $250,000 a year in cash— 
besides enabling it to pick up a lot of 
indirect savings. 

Although practically every metal- 
working shop in the country uses car- 
bide tools to work tough metal, Eaton 
is the first metalworking company to 
provide both its own carbide and its 
own carbide tools. That’s why the 
industry is sitting up and taking notice. 
¢ Efficient—It’s the indirect savings 
that the other metalworking companies 
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will be keeping their eyes on. One sav- 
ing that Eaton has already found as a 
byproduct of home production is more 
efhcient use of tools. 

It’s a pretty well accepted fact that 
not more than 50% of the average 
carbide tool’s usefulness is actually ob- 
tained by the metalworking industry 
—because of careless handling, im- 
proper sharpening, and the like. Since 
carbide tools are pretty expensive to 
begin with, any pickup in efficiency 
can mean substantial savings. Eaton 
could get some of these savings even 
without making its own tools, but it 
feels it wouldn’t have discovered all 
these tricks of the trade if it hadn’t 
got into the business. 
¢ Inventory—For another thing, plant 
inventory of carbide tools and dies at 
Eaton, can now. be held at a 7 to 14 
day level instead of the 90 day inven- 
tory of previous years. The Powdered 
Metals Div., which produces the tools, 
also carries the inventory. 

Assurance of an adequate supply of 
tools may eliminate what used to be 


a major bottleneck in boom periods. 
Carbide tools at such times became 
scarce and companies had to put thei 
names on long waiting lists. As much 
as anything else, it was these waits for 
tools that finally got Eaton into the 
business. 


|. Knowhow 


There’s been a sort of black magic 
cloak over the carbide tool industry. 
Since 1927 cemented carbides have 
swept through industry with bursts of 
speed that at times have been amaz- 
ing. They performed with incredible 
speed all sorts of difficult jobs such as 
drilling, reaming, turning, milling, and 
planing. They cut costs and at the 
same titne boosted production. Every 
one used them, but the actual ingre- 
dients and techniques were a closely 
held secret. 
¢ Big Five—Carbide bits, the actual 
cutting edge, are produced now by five 
major companies: Carboloy Dept. of 
General Electric Co., Firth Sterling, 
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| The materials your product needs... —_ arrive at your plant as finished parts 

Taylor vulcanized fibre, phenol, melamine, silicone ready for your own assembly line . . . machined to ex- 
| and epoxy laminates... act dimensions required by your own specifications. 
—_~ 
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(ul af to fabricate vulcanized 


DRILLING MILLING TURNING 











a 
ts 
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Taylor Fabricating Facilities include punch presses like 
. = : these, equipment for sawing, forming, grinding and 
ee / ie — (see opposite page) for milling, drilling and turning. 
F As co 


fibre and laminated plastics 


UPPOSE that, instead of purchasing materials are taking advantage of Taylor 
Taylor vulcanized fibre and laminated _ fabricating service. They’re avoiding many 
plastics in sheet, rod, tube or roll stock, you a production headache . . . and reducing 
receive completely fabricated parts of these costs by effective use of Taylor’s specialized 
materials, produced to your own specifica- engineering experience and production 
tions. Just add up the advantages... in _ facilities. 
simpliiication of scheduling, stocking, mate- 








rials handling . . . in release of machines and 
labor for other production work . . . in elimi- 
nation of problems of scrap disposal, machine 
maintenance and tool-making. 


Many leading manufacturers who use Taylor 


For the new products you’re designing, and 
for those you now have in production, it will 
pay you to consider the savings you can have 
through Taylor fabricating service. Get in 
touch with your nearest Taylor sales engi- 
neer for a talk on your specific problem. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, Calif. 





Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston Indianapolis Rochester Houston neiemeaaainas oR 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Jacksonville Of 





Cleveland Milwaukee _—St. Lovis New Orleans P I a s t i oe Ss: 
Dayton New York Tolland, Conn. Toronto = = 














ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSE 





For Healthful Recreation, Fun, Flowers, 


and Fresh Vegetables All Year ‘Round 


NOW ONLY $20.00 PER MONTH buys the 
Orlyt pictured. Size 10 by 11 ft.—$594. All 
ready to go on your foundation. Others from 
$339—only $12.00 per month. 
Maintenance-free for a lifetime of carefree 


*Optional equipment 








gardening. It’s all aluminum alloyed for great- 
est resistance to corrosion. Unusually light—A 
great producer of flowers and fresh vegetables. 
Easy-to-put-up anywhere with prefabricated ma- 
terials. *Automatic heat and ventilation at 
reasonable prices. Send for Catalog No. 3-S-2. 


DEALERS WANTED 








SERVES INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
TODAY WITH 
TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 
VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 


VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 


—uranium ore processing 


VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 


—refining and recovery 


VITRO LABORATORIES 


—chemical and physical research, 
process and system development 


VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 
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Here’s how INVINCIBLE 
BUSINESS ENGINEERING 


cuts your FALING COSTS 








Cuts costs per filing 
inch. Drawers open 
to full length — 
hold more — make 
filing easier. Com- 
pressor takes up 
minimum drawer 
space, pulls up 
tight, locks and re- 
leases at a finger 
touch. 

Cuts filing clerk 
fatigue. Free float- 
ing drawer suspen- 
sion, exclusive ball- 
bearing guide roll- 
ers and other fea- 
tures take the hard 
work out of filing, step up efficiency. 

Cuts replacement costs. Rigid welded construction, 
frictionless drawers minimize effects of hard day- 
to-day use. Cabinets built better . . . to last longer. 


Choose 2, 3, 4 or 5 = 
drawer cabinets for all Sy 5 
sizes of letters, docu- 









ments ond cards. 


INVINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 














Inc., Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Kennametal, Inc., and Firth Loach 
Metals, Inc 

These bits have extraordinary hard- 
ness, high compression strength, low 
heat conductivity. But there’s one 
drawback: They are rather brittle. Be- 
cause of this, you can’t use a carbide 
tool bit by itself. You have to braze it 
in place for use as the cutting point 
at the end of a bar of steel in a cut- 
ting tool 

The carbide producers make the 
tools themselves, and they also sell 
the bits to dozens of toolmakers or in- 
dividual companies for shank fitting 
and necessary grinding to specifica- 
tions. 

¢ Gate Crashing—In the past other 
companies have attempted to crash 
the inner circle of carbide producers. 
Notable attempts have been made by 
two major auto makers. But the busi- 
ness is not easy to get into—as the auto 
makers learned to their sorrow, and as 
Eaton also found. It requires a great 
deal of knowhow on very specialized 
techniques 

Eaton has a better chance of success 
because of its knowhow with powdered 
metals. In 1946 it acquired Dynamatic 
Corp. and that company’s patents for 
the magnetic clutch. Treated iron pow- 
der is used in the operation of the 
magnetic clutch. 

e Powders—Engineer Martin P. Win- 
ther (picture, page 133) came with 
Dynamatic. At his urging, the com- 
pany started to make its own treated 
iron powders. A_ project was also 
started for making slip rings, gears, 
and bushings out of powdered iron 
and powdered copper for use in many 
of the company’s products. Winther 


hired metallurgist Robert Pettibone 
(page 138) to head this project. 
The problems involved in using car- 


bide tools got a heavy going-over in 
1951 when plans were being drawn up 
for processing the company’s own pow- 
dered metal items. As a result of the 
discussion and subsequent research, 
Eaton established a carbide pilot plant 
at Detroit in 1952. A cold press and 
a hot press were installed. 

The tungsten carbide or a combina- 
tion of carbides was mixed thoroughly 
with the binder (cobalt) and molded 
in the cold press. Then the material 
was heated to sinter. Other material 
was processed in the hot press by ap 
plying heat and pressure at the same 
time while it was in a graphite mold. 
Almost before they knew it, Pettibone 
and his Powdered Metals Div. were m 
the carbide tool business. The company 
now makes 10 different grades of car 
bide for various tools. 
¢ Inside Job—At present, Eaton has no 
plans to offer these products beyond 
its own plant fence. There is, however, 
a possibility that at some future date 
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UNCROWDED PLANT SITE 


Just 12 miles from downtown 


CINCINNATI 


eee 


Zeek ve ee 





ZONED FOR HEAVY 


This 140-acre tract is zoned for heavy industry and is 
just a part of a larger area now available near Ancor, 
Ohio, 12 miles east of downtown Cincinnati. Well 
above flood level, this site has an abundant supply of 
surface water from the nearby Little Miami River. The 
underlying gravel formation also indicates a satisfactory 
supply of sub-surface water. 

Both Broadwell and Mt. Carmel Roads are paved 
and connect with State Highway 74 giving direct access 
to Cincinnati. 








THE SIX GREAT STaTEes y 


SERVED BY THe 
WORFOLK AND WESTER, 












BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


INDUSTRY 


Already located in the Ancor area are plants of the 
Baldwin Piano Company, U. S. Concrete Pipe Company 
and the Ohio Gravel Company. 

For full particulars, contact the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Dept.,Drawer _B-658, Phone 4-1451 Extension 
474, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


@Dependable N&W 
transportation 


@ Abundant water supply 
@ Home-rooted manpower 


@ Bounded by theN & W’s 
main line, and two paved 
roads 


@Excellent climate 
@Good, clean community 


@Nearness to all-purpose 


@ Nearness to markets Bituminous Coal 


@ Friendly, industrious people 


onpoth... Weslevse. 


RAILWAY 














NOTES: 
1. CONSULT HOLMES & 
NARVER FOR: 


(A) PLANT SITE ANALYSIS 


®) FUNCTIONAL PLANNING 


(©) DETAIL DESIGN IN ALL 
FIELDS OF ENGINEERING 
CONTRIBUTING TO INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


(D) CONSTRUCTION BY THE 
DESIGNING ENGINEERS. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


ENGINEERS — CONSTRUCTORS 
828 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET - LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON,D.C, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


-— 





i 
* For more than 20 years Holmes & Narver, Inc., has contributed to the 
industrial expansion of the West, as well as rendered major 
engineering and construction services to the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense. Scope of the consultation and complete 
Engineer —Constructor services of Holmes & Narver, Inc., has been 
summarized in a recently published 20th anniversary edition of 
THE HOLMES & NARVER QUALIFICATION RECORD. 


DIVISION MANAGER Robert Pettibone 
bought 5,000 cokes selling make-it-yourself 
idea to Eaton workers and foremen. 


the company will offer a complete tool 
ing service on carbide products to other 
companies—but only on a_plantwide 
basis. 


Il. Salesmanship 


It’s one thing to make a product, 
but it’s another to get your plant work- 
ers to accept it—as Pettibone and his 
staff soon discovered. Production work- 
ers and foremen quickly threw up road- 
blocks. 

Many plant superintendents openly 
opposed the use of company-produced 
tools until their quality and perform- 
ance had been proved. Piecework ma- 
chine operators had preferences for 
certain commercial makes and felt that 
the company’s entry into the carbide 
tool business in some way would affect 
their over-all earnings. 

Top management put no pressure 
on division heads to accept the new 
tools. Winther, now Eaton’s engineer- 
ing vice-president, laid down the tule 
that PMD must sell its tools on a com- 
petitive basis with those that could 
be obtained from commercial sources. 
e Cokes and Tales—It took Pettibone 
(now manager of PMD) a year of solid 
plugging, demonstration and persuasion 
to win acceptance for his products. He 
estimates that during the year he pur 
cased close to 5,000 cokes during on- 
the-spot sales plugs with machine op- 
erators around plant vending machines. 

The gimmick that really put the 
tools across is a close relative of the 
blind cigarette test seen so often on 
television. PMD carbide tools were 
colored to look like commercial models. 
The worker had to say which of sev- 
eral proved most effective. Earlier, 
PMD had colored its tools distinctively, 
and workers had avoided them like the 
plague. 

PMD tools did very well on the 
blind tests. This started confidence in 
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Aerodynamics applied to centrifugal fans: 
Westinghouse Airfoil Blading 
Boosts Fan Efficiency to 92% 


Quieter operation, too, for all 
heavy-duty applications 


Westinghouse incorporates the airflow 
principle of an airfoil section into centrif- 
ugal fan wheel design to produce excep- 
tionally high fan efficiencies! Performance 
proved, this Non-overloading Centrifugal 
Fan with Airfoil Blading reaches peak 
mechanical efficiencies of 92 percent. . . 
cuts noise level as much as 65 percent! 
Here’s why: streamlined inlets that give 
smooth, full flow of air to the wheel... 











AIRFOIL BLADING 





Heavy-duty Airfoil fan with section of 
housing removed to show wheel assembly. 
Air Volume is controlled by inlet vanes. 


@eeeeeeeneeeeeaeeeeeeeeee0202800868@ 





Each Airflow Blade is die-formed and ree 
inforced to insure maximum rigidity. 


revolutionary Airfoil blades . . . improved 
housing that reduces turbulence. Benefit 
to you: a high-efficiency fan that pays for 
itself through yearly power savings. 

This remarkable fan insures low operat- 
ing cost and quiet operation in mechanical 
draft . . . high-velocity air conditioning 
systems . . . heavy-duty industrial applica- 
tions . . . vehicular tunnel ventilation. For 
full information, contact your local West- 
inghouse-Sturtevant office, or write: West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





Airflow into, through, and out of fan is 
completely streamlined. Result : maximum 
air output per horsepower input. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR HANDLING 





5-80420 


_vou can se SURE... 1F ms Westinghouse i 
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YOU'VE EARNED THE RIGHT TO RELAX .. . and this furniture, 


Herman Miller's Executive Office Group, helps you relax on the 


job. Your working tools are within sight and easy reach. The 


fundamental needs of a busy executive . . 


conference and relaxation .. . 


. work space, storage, 


are met perfectly. And all this is 


accomplished with an air of impressive good taste . . . at sur- 


prisingly modest prices. Designed by George Nelson. ‘Through 


authorized dealers or your architect or interior designer. 


Write to Dept. BW-g4 for free Executive Office Group brochure 


and name of authorized dealer. 


HERMAN 






































ILLER FURNITURE CO., ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


Showrooms: New York Chicago Grand Rapids Kansas City Los Angeles 
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company tools snowballing through 
management and the labor force; and 
today resistance is just about gone, 
Roughly 98% of the carbide tools used 


in the various Eaton divisions are now 
made by PMD. The other 2% are 
primarily highly specialized items. Plant 
superintendents have turned into en- 
thusiastic supporters of the program. 
e Performance—One big reason for the 
enthusiasm is performance. Here’s what 
some of the divisions have reported 
in comparing notes on PMD tools 
and the mercial makes they used 
formerly 

e Saginaw plant, big producer of 
valves and other automotive parts, now 
draws 850,000 to 1-million — tappet 
bodies from one of its cold header dies, 
where fo ly it secured from 300,000 
to 400,01 yer die 

¢ Massillon plant, using its own 
dies, now draws 13-million to 14-mil- 
lion washer pieces from 425,000 Ib. of 
steel. ‘Th s 10% more than it got 
from fori tools and dies. 

e Battle Creek plant boosted tool 
life in \ production from twice to 
five times the previous period by using 


one of PMD’s own special grades of 


tungsten bide. 


lll. Hidden Benefits 


These concrete savings that can 
be measured in dollars and _ cents. 
Eaton has o uncovered less obvious 
advantag wings that result from 
the way t carbide tools are used 
rather than from the design of the 
tools the Ives. 

There w less chance of under 
tooling ichine, equipping it with 
tools to ht for the job. A carbide 
specialist from PMD will be right on 
the spot to see that the right product 


is used. He will also notice other 
causes of 1 failure before something 


happens h things as a distorted or 
worn fixture that prevents a tool from 
operating on center. 

e Design Changes—Recommendations 
from the carbide tool expert go a long 


way to buttress the arguments of a 
plant superintendent for a new ma 
chine to replace a loose, chattering, te 
built job that has outlived its useful 
ness. These close working relations be- 
tween divisions mean that PMD is in 
on the ground floor when a _ product 
design change is contemplated. PMD 
tool engineers can often suggest stand- 
ard machines early enough so_ that 
the company won’t have to go out and 
buy expensive specials. 

The company used to lose more 
than a quarter of a million dollars a 
year by scrapping tools when designs 
were changed. Now PMD places such 
tools in other company plants where 
they can be used as is or be ground 
into a new shape that can be used. 
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SHIPMENTS ARE SAFE ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


Prominent among the cost-cutting innova- 
tions that have built the Union Pacific’s fine 
record of shipper service is the Evans DF 
Loader. The Union Pacific supplies its ship- 
pers with cars equipped with this load-se- 
curing device at no extra cost. 


The DF Loader locks in lading with cross 
members called “Wonder Bars” that take 
out all slack. These bars reduce dunnage 
and damage and permit faster loading and 
unloading. They divide a car into as many 
independent load units as desired . . . per- 
mit full use of load or cubic capacity. In 


addition to increasing payloads, the Evans 
DF Loader reduces damage to car walls and 
floors; reduces damage claims; reduces car 
turnaround time and losses from unused car 
space. This increases revenue for the road. 


Millions of damage-free ton miles on 39 
Class I railroads prove the ability of the 
Evans DF Loader to produce these savings. 
Evans also supplies the Union Pacific with 
the famous Auto Loader. Write for DF 
Loader booklet to Evans Products Com- 
pany, Dept. B-9, Plymouth, Michigan. 





EVANS 








NEW LOADING MANUAL FOR SHIPPERS AND RAILROADS 
Send for a copy for your loading foreman © Illustrations and diagrams show how to load and unload 
cars equipped with DF Loaders * Shows how to plan your load, how to make extra tiers, how to load 
the door space * Contains examples of typical loads + Fits into pocket for ready reference. 


This Manual Will Help You Cut Your Shipping Costs. 


LOCKS LADING /NTO BOX CARS 
7O ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DUNNAGE 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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America’s First Wire Fence—since 1883 


e Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered 
by Page and made only by Page, is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
erected fence. Whether you choose 
heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, 
or corrosion-resisting Aluminum, 
you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. 
Choose any one of 8 basic styles, 
varied by heights, types of gates, posts, 
top rails and barbed wire strands for 
extra protection. And to be sure of 
reliable workmanship your fence will 
be expertly erected by a specially 
trained firm. For helpful Page data and 
name of member nearest you, write 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 



















Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 

for your office personnel. Proper 
placement and an adequate number mean 
added convenience for all. 


Only Apsco produces pencil sharpeners 
engineered for specific office, factory, 
and school applications. 

Specify, too, Apsco Staplers and Punches 
when ordering from your stationer. 


Descriptive literature available on request. 





APSCO GIANT MODEL 51 


Apsco products inc. 


P. O. BOX 840, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 





FACTORIES: ROCKFORD, ILL.; TORONTO, CANADA 








PALLETIZED TRUCK, supersafe and convenient is Schaefer brewery’s pride. 






It’s. a 


Easing the Flow of Beer 


Until 1910, when the truck began 
to replace the horse on beer delivery 
routes, one of the proudest possessions 
of the F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 
of Brooklyn was its stable of thorough- 
bred Clydesdale horses. Today, Schae- 
fer’s pride and joy is the shiny red and 
black truck above. 

The new truck is one of two that 
went into service this summer; 52 
others are now on order. These trucks 
are designed — specifically to get the 
most out of the pallet loading system 
that has been sweeping through the 
brewing industry for the last six or 
eight years. Fork lift trucks now do 
the jobs that once required a very 
strong back, make it possible for a 
truck to get in and out of a busy load- 
ing platform in record time. 
¢ Development—The new truck is the 
result of more than three years’ research 
and development. Schaefer engineers 
first discussed ways of getting greater 
cfhiciency with J. J. Casale Corp., which 
owns and leases the truck fleet to 
Schaefer. Then engineers from White 
Motor Co. and Specialty Engineering 
Co. (body builders) were called in. 
A pilot model was put in service two 
years ago. The new model is a modi- 
fied version of the experimental truck. 

The new palletized route truck uses 
a White Model 3020 chassis, a special 
17-ft. body. All sorts of beer containers 
from “‘steinies”’ to half barrels are loaded 
on 36-in. by 44-in. four-way entry pal- 
lets. A pallet load is approximately 


2,000 Ib.; six full pallets constitutes a 
full load. 

The body of the truck is divided 
into eight compartments, each 50 in. 
long and about 42 in. wide. This pro- 
vides ample clearance for each pallet 





to fit into its own compartment. Com- 
partments are separated by movable 
boards and a few special posts that 
double as stabilizers. Sliding doors are 
mounted on overhead ball-bearing roll- 
ers and have special locking devices. J 

The two forward compartments and 
the two over the wheelhouse are loaded 
from the Two compartments in 
the rear are loaded from the back of 
the truck. This arrangement provides 
a full load of 12,300 Ib., keeps gross 
weight within rated capacity, and pro- 
vides good balance on both front and 
rear axles. It also leaves two nonloaded 
compartments just forward of the 
wheelhous« 

The one 
of the road 


] 


$1aCSs. 


of these toward the center 
mtains a pallet used for 
empties collected on the route. The 
one on the curb side serves as a work- 
ing area for the driver and his helper. 
From it they can reach all but the 
two rear compartments, where kegs 
are usually carried. 
e Safety—This working compartment 
is an important safety feature. It means 
that the men can do all their unloading 
from the curb side. There is no reason 
for them to go out to the traffic side 
of the truck to load or unload. In most 
palletized route trucks, you have to 
work each side of the truck about half 
the time. 

A drop-frame chassis on the truck 
puts 75% of the body floor only 31 in. 
above the street as contrasted with 48 
in. on Schaefer’s conventional route 
trucks. This means that delivery men 
can climb in and jump out with a lot 
less effort. At many stops, after the 
top layer or two is gone, the men can 
reach cartons without any climbing 
at all. 
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RARE IO wis 


Will “Magic Pitcher” Ion Exchangers Give Filling Stations 
Homemade Pure, Distilled-Type Battery Water? 


There's a vast potential market for 
“Magic Pitchers’’ and ion exchange 
resins in America’s 190,000 serv- 
ice stations . . . and steady profits 
for manufacturers who distribute 
to the filling station market. 


“Magic Pitchers” can now be made 
with the assistance of Monsanto 
customers who produce styrene- 
type ion exchange resins. These 
resins purify water just by contact, 
taking out practically all dissolved 
mineral hardness. 


Want a new product with a steady 
re-sale for ‘‘filler’’ resins? Inves- 
tigate the possibilities of a plastic 
or aluminum pour-out ‘‘pitcher’ 
containing styrene ion exchange 
resins. This could be filled with tap 


water . . . would deliver ‘‘distilled’’- 
type pure water for batteries. A 
‘strainer’ ‘cartridge in the‘pitcher’’ 
filled with bulk packaged resins 
would purify a surprising quantity 
of water. Spent resins could be 
thrown away . . . replacement cost 
would be ‘“‘cheap” through elim- 
inating the time, labor, and ex- 
pense of buying and handling 
large bottles of distilled water. 


Ion exchange resins are the most 
practical, inexpensive means of 
removing small quantities of im- 
purities from liquids. 
Investigate this suggested appli- 
cation . . . itis another of the many 
jobs styrene-type ion exchange 
resins can do. 


Monsanto is a major producer of 


STYRENE MONOMER, the basic 
resin forming compound, used by 
customer companies to make sty 
rene ion exchange resins. For ap- 
plication details, write or call 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
ROOM 1202T, PLASTICS DIVISION, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


















Product Development Corp. was 
set up last year to bridge the gap 
between private inventors and 
diversifying manufacturers seek- 
ing new products. John F. 
Rockett, Jr. (left), heads up the 
outfit, clears marketing problems 
with Lea M. Griswold (right), 
former Harvard Business School 
teacher. 



































INVENTOR Merton L. Clevett, Jr. (right), a mechanical engineer, redesigned original 
anchor to meet requirements of utility company customers. 
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CLIENT Frank Brisse, president of Laconia Malleable Iron Co., needed to diversify. 
PDC suggested a ground anchor (above) for power lines, trees, rails. 
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They Help Inventors to Find Producers 
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product: Frank D. Brisse, 
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Merton L. Clevett, Jr., 
engineer in the Army's 
Corps and part-time in- 
two other men brought 
Clevett together. They 
Rockett, Jr., and Lea M 

small Boston organi- 

Product Development 


e Get-Together—PDC was set up last 


November 


in offshoot of American 
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Ever see a Sousa march played? 


No, you may say, but you’ve heard one, hundreds 
of times. And it probably never occurred to you 
that music on records or radio has to look well 
if it is to sound well. 

The two men shown above are watching an 
oscilloscope in our high fidelity laboratory. You 
may think of this instrument as used mainly with 
scientific experiments on radio, radar or electrical 
currents. Actually, these technicians’ interest in 
the wiggling lines on that screen has direct in- 
fluence on the quality of music that you hear in 
your living room. 

You see, modern recordings capture and im- 
press on the surface of a disk practically all the 
music that an artist created. Many record-players, 
however, reproduce as little as one-half of it. 


When the equipment is capable of re-creating 
the full range of sound necessary for life-like 
reality, it is said to be “high fidelity.” 

Stromberg-Carlson’s radio tuners, record turn- 
tables, amplifiers and speakers are made to repro- 
duce every tone from the lowest boom of a bass 
drum to the highest trill of a piccolo. We use 
oscilloscopes, which show visually whether the 
equipment is hitting all the highs and lows as it 
should. We use many other devices, including 
endless patience. It makes our high fidelity pro- 
ducts somewhat higher priced than some other 
brands—but it also makes true music-lovers 
completely happy. 

We'll gladly send you a booklet, all about 
Hi-Fi. Just drop us a card. 





organi- There is nothing finer than a 


¢$B8u< f 


ypment 
Telephones and Sound and “Panoramic Vision” Office Electronic Carillons 


up last Strom berg- Carlson” Central Office XY Public Address Television Intercom for Churches and 


TIC! Dial Equipment Systems Receivers Equipment Public Buildings 
nerican 
Rochester 3, New York AND MANY OTHER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR OUR ARMED FORCES 
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How to look 

at plant-location 
opportunities 

in / states 
without leaving 
your desk 


If you are looking 
for a plant location... 


...a good look at these pages may save you months of 
time and considerable expense. Just check off from among 
these 14 most important plant-location factors those which 
you consider most significant in your own case. 


Then accept Mr. Davis’s invitation to discuss the sites 
available in our 7-state area that offer the most favorable 
combination of factors essential to your successful opera- 
tion in a new location. 


American Gas and Electric plant-location engineers have 
had years of experience in advising and helping all types of 
organizations, both large and small, to find new homes for 
expanding industry. The experience they’ve gained through 
day-to-day concentration on this work has frequently saved 
companies important amounts of time and money, and 
helped avoid many plant-location pitfalls. 








For that just right plant site— 
Look to the American Gas and Electric 
area of industrial opportunity 


OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 
THE Oxn1I0 PowER COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 














at Check this list of 








ACCESS TO MARKETS 


Isnearness to marketsimportant? 


O 


IMPORTANT 


The AGE System runs through 
the heart of industrial America 
—serving important manufac- 
turing and population centers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee. 





POWER 


Is power important to your 
operation? 


OC 
IMPORTANT 


AGE is one of the largest, 
most modern private power 
systems in the world. It offers 
unlimited power, day and 
night, for any type of indus- 
trial operation. 








MINERALS 
Are certain minerals important? 
O 
IMPORTANT 


AGE offers an abundance of 
more than 20 important min- 
erals, including: 


O 0 
COAL IRON 
O O 
SALT OIL 
O 0 
SAND ZINC 
O 0 
LEAD GAS 
O 
MANGANESE 





Is fuel important to your 
operation? 


IMPORTANT 


Approximately 50% of the 
bituminous coal produced in 
the U. S. is mined along the 
AGE System. AGE territory 
also has many natural gas 
areas, and important oil and 
gas pipelines to tap from. 











LABOR 


Do you need a specific type of 
labor? 


AGE territory includes a huge 
pool of the finest types of labor, 
both male and female: 


0 
IMPORTANT 
O 0 
TECHNICAL SKILLED 
O O 
MECHANICAL UNSKILLED 








TRANSPORTATION 


Is economical access to 
sources of raw materials and 
large markets an advantage 
to you? 

O 


IMPORTANT 


AGE offers you a unique bal- 
ance between raw materials 
and markets. It also offers 18 
main line railroads, rivers, 
thousands of miles of modern 
highways, and leading air- 
lines facilities—assuring you 
the most advantageous posi- 
tion on transportation rates 
and delivered cost of your 
products. 
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Plant Location Factors to get the combination you need . 








CLIMATE 


Are climatic conditions a factor 
in your business? 


0 
IMPORTANT 


The seven-state area served by 
the AGE System — stretching 
from Lake Michigan to the North 
Carolina border—offers a wide 
range of climatic conditions from 
which to choose the one that 
meets your requirements. 





LIVING 
CONDITIONS 


Are living conditions important? 
O 
IMPORTANT 


AGE territory offers you 2300 
communities, adequate housing, 
a wide range of living conditions 
to choose from. 























DISTRIBUTION 
FACILITIES 


Are distribution facilities im- 
portant? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


Excellent storage and warehouse 
facilities and other efficient aids 
to the movement and transfer of 
goods are available in AGE 


territory. 





RECREATION 


Are recreational facilities an im- 
portant consideration? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


The AGE territory offers exce - 
lent recreational facilities—gocd 
camping, proximity to National 
Parks, lakes and rivers, good 
fishing and hunting, modern 
highways, historical spots, high 
hills and deep valleys. 





REASONABLE 
TAX RATES 


Is a favorable tax’ structure 
important? 


O 
IMPORTANT 


AGE territory offers a choice of 
favorable tax structures. Your 
special requirements will be care- 
fully analyzed. 


ACCESS TO SEAPORTS 
AND LAKEPORTS 


FORESTRY 


Are woods and other forest 


of c ; Is access to major seaports or 
products important? 


lakeports an advantage to 
you? 


O O 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 


There are thousands of square 
miles of forest in AGE territory 
including pulp woods and soft 
and hard woods for many uses. 


AGE can offer you easy 
access to 4 major Atlantic 
seaports and ports on 2 
Great Lakes. 




















WATER 


Is water for processing im- 
portant? 


0 
IMPORTANT 
AGE territory offers 18 rivers 


and abundant ground water for 
processing. 





MEMO 


FROM THE MANAGER 
OF AREA DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y, 
TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 7-5920 


To Executives of Expanding Industries: 


If you will write, or call me, I'll 

be glad to arrange confidential con- 
ferences with executives familiar with 
the resources of our territory. They 
are experienced in briefing plant 
locations according to the needs of 
individual industries. There will be 
no obligation. All we have to sell is 
power, enough to meet the needs of 

all industries now located or that 

may want to locate on our lines 
because of the economic advantages the 
AGE area offers. 


Sincerely yours, 


Re KX fw 


Lee L. Davis 
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The correct LINDE Silicones properly applied greatly improve 
quality and increase marketability of many products and 


processes. 


LINDE and the other divisions of UNION CARBIDE serve a 
wide variety of industries. Out of this comes experience that 
makes LINDE specially qualified to supply silicones that best 


meet your particular needs. 


SILICONES 
CAN DO FOR YOU 





they’re improving shingles 


Leading manufacturers of asbestos siding 
shingles now give them a built-in invisible 
raincoat of a specially developed LINDE 
Silicone. It makes shingles water-repellent 
and resistant to soiling and streaking. It 





keeps them from darkening even in a driv- 
ing rain. 

The result is a really fine product that is 
gaining widespread acceptance. This is an- 
other example of why you should... 


me oko] Gago ai, i>): 





FOR SILICONES 
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AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


UNION 


CARBIDE 


AND.CARBON CORPORATION 





30 EAST 42nn STREET (3 NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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“... PDC draws upon inven-& 
tors of all kinds... .” 


STORY starts on p. 144 


Research & Development Corp., a 
Boston venture-capital organization 
(BW—Feb.28’53,p99). Its aim: to comb 
the best of hundreds of ideas and prod- 
ucts from private inventors, then find 
the manufacturer whose production 
setup will fit such products. 

PDC found that unless an inventor 

is retained by a company, he rarely 
gets past the reception desk. Another 
thing: Most inventors have no way 
of knowing what company can use their 
idea, often fumble about trying to find 
the right customer. 
e Black Ink—Like many of American 
Research’s _— offspring—lonics, _Inc., 
Tracerlab, Inc., Magnecord, Inc.—PDC 
was an overnight success. Two months 
after it was set up, it was paying its 
own way. It has been moving deeper 
into the black ever since. 

So far, PDC has signed up five 
clients, the smallest with assets of $50,- 
000; the largest with $300-million. 
Within the next couple of months, 
PDC expects to add half a dozen others 
—most of them from outside. New Eng- 
land. 
¢ Searcher—After it lines up a new 
client, PDC investigates the company’s 
facilities and markets, finds out what 
new products the company needs. 
Sometimes a company knows exactly 
what it wants. All PDC has to do then 
is go out and find the right inventor 
to develop it 

Other clients have only a vague de 
sire to diversify product lines. In this 
case, PDC has to act as both a clearing- 
house for ideas and a sort of engineer- 
ing consultant, because it must know 
which invention will fit into a com- 
pany’s production setup. 

Often, Rockett and Griswold simply 
pour out ideas, then watch to see how 
a client reacts. Sometimes a client will 
look at a dozen ideas before he sees 
one he wants. 
¢ Full Stock—To keep its bin filled 
with fresh ideas, PDC draws upon in- 
ventors of all kinds—some down-to- 
earth, some off in the clouds. One in- 
ventor sends Rockett a weekly idea, 
ranging from the design of an eight- 
wheeled car to a plan for expandable 
floor carpeting. Rockett figures that if 
just one in 50 is practical, he’s not 
wasting his time. 

Rockett says he has to maintain a 
split personality. One minute he is talk- 
ing with an inventor, suggesting design 
changes, or technical improvements, 
the next, he is talking over production 
and marketing problems with a manv- 
facturer. 

Griswold helps on manufacturing and 
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gue de fae 
In this 
clearing- 
ngineer- 
st know 
a com- 
1 simply 
see how | 
ent will | 
he sees_| Even production experts are amazed at the way one manual 
n lel operation after another can be eliminated in modern high-speed 
1pon in- plants. Only the assembly phase of production continues to 
an resist automation in many industries. And, frankly, the least 
ne in- . ° ae e ” 
idee responsive part of the assembly line has been “fastening. 
n eight- Nevertheless, many manufacturers have learned that great progress 
andable can be made. While many operations must continue to be 
. ae manual, the use of specialized fasteners can eliminate many 
es I ° . . 
Operations. The Self-tapping Screw, for example, which 
intain a Parker-Kalon originated, does away with the need for tapping, 
e is talk- nuts, lock washers, soldering, inserts. 
aT nN . . 
g desig Talk to a Parker-Kalon assembly engineer about the ideal 
duction fastener for your products. He may also be able to suggest automatic 
1 manv- equipment which can eliminate many operations and parts. 
-— Then, your nearby P-K distributor is always at your service with 
1g an : ° 
oe supplies and good production counsel. 
25, 1954 





There’s a P-K Screw for: ‘metalto metal, « 4uetal to- plastica « etal to wood, » plastica -to- plasties « plastid -to- irood. « Wood +o wood 


The fasteners you use can often bring you the economies of “automation” assembly 

























































is 
automation 
halted at your 
assembly 
line? 





PARKER-KALON The original 
Self-tapping Screws, Cold-forged socket screws and 
other fasteners 

















Parker-Kalon Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


200 Varick Street * New York 14, New York 








Below Right: Three of the six Frick refrigerating machines in service at Big Springs, Texas. 
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A low Phillips Product 
A N e ° Zoi © e 
ew Application of R| Refrigeration 


Phillips Chemical Company's new plant near Big Spring, Texas, is the first in the country to pro- 
duce 98% pure para-xylene (used in the manufacture of a synthetic fiber) in « cial quantit 





The new, revolutionary process, patented by Phillips, involves continuous fractional crystalliza- 
tion. The heart of the system is a Frick “cascade” low-temperature refrigerating plant that 


FREEZES OUT para-xylene crystals. 


Whether your process is in the idea, development or production stage—if it involves refrigeration 
or air conditioning, get in touch with your nearest Frick representative, or write directly to..... 


FRICK :: 





yd e PENNA. 








California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from twelve separate sources. In writing, outline your 
requirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Clim- 
ate, Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. 


a. “THE MOA SCRAPBOOK”.. . 16 pages of pictures, 
ree: clippings and personal notes — giving you the easy-to-read 
type of information you would collect to show to your Directors. Just off the 
press. Send for your free copy—today. Address: ALAMEDA COUNTY NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE (a non-profit organization representing the entire 
county) Suite 101, 427 Thirteenth Street, Oakland 12, California. 
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. some companies talk a 
lot about diversification, 
then back away.. .” 


STORY starts on p. 144 


marketing problems. A product of Har. 
vard Business School, he taught there 
before coming to PDC last spring. 
Rockett, who serves as PDC’s president, 
says he prefers the technical side of the 
business. He has been tinkering with 
inventions of his own in his spare time 
since he was a youngster. 

At 12, Rockett won an award in a 
rural electrification contest sponsored 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. At 19, 
he was doing secret development work 
for the Atomic Energy Commission at 
MIT’s Servomechanism Research Lab. 
He came to PDC last year from 
American hee chine & Foundry Co, 
where he he: ided commercial research 
in the company’s electronics division. 
¢ Dealings—Here’s how PDC deals 
with its inventors and clients. When 
an idea gets into production, the in- 
ventor collects royalties from the manu- 
facturer—usually 5% of sales. PDC 
makes its money by feeding new ideas 
to clients, charges a yearly fee of be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 plus 1% 
of sales. PDC delivers at least one new 
product a year, maybe more, depending 
on the company’s needs and how easy 
the ideas are to find. 

Rockett believes that PDC’s fee is 
pegged low enough to attract almost 
any company, no matter how small it 
may be. He says most companies find 
it cheaper than hiring a full-time man 
to handle its new product investiga- 
tions. 
¢ Homebound—PDC sticks close to its 
parent, American Research & Devel 
opment Corp. Many ideas that AR&D 
hears about don’t quite make the grade 


as new company possibilities. Instead 
of turning them down, AR&D puts the 
person who has the idea in touch with 


Rockett. Chances are, the ideas will 
turn up as new products in some estab- 
lished company that is diversifying its 
line. 

Strangely, PDC has virtually no com- 
petition. But with new-product devel- 
opment increasing year by year, it seems 
likely similar organizations will spring 
up. 
e¢ QOuirk—Rockett has found that some 
companies talk a lot about diversifica- 
tion, but eventually back away and de- 
cide to stick with their old lines. He 
believes top management is much more 
receptive to new products than eng? 
neering and sales staffs. For that reason, 
Rockett and Griswold trv to work out 
their ideas with the head man. They 
rarely work below the vice-president 
level. 
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PRODUCTION. BRIEFS 





Production costs are cut at one of Con- 
vair’s San Diego plants by the wooden 
box (above), which is attached to the 
wing of an aircraft to hold blueprints, 
inspection reports, and other produc- 
tion records. The box eliminates a cen- 
tral filing system and saves travel time 
for production and clerical workers. 
& 


Union Carbide & Carbon’s Electro 
Metallurgical Co. has fulfilled the prom- 
ise of making big news in titanium 
(BW—Jul.31’54,p31). Electro Met said 
last week that it would build a $31.5- 
million plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, to 
turn out 7,500 tons of titanium a year. 
It will be the first big plant to break 
away from the cumbersome, but work- 
able, Kroll process. 

. 


The longest undersea pipeline will 
soon be built in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It will stretch 48 miles from the coast 
of Louisiana to the Eugene Island oil 
field, most distant offshore discovery 
on the Continental Shelf. Three com- 
panies are in on the deal: Continental 
Oil Co., Magnolia Petroleum Co., and 
Newmont Oil Co. 


Scientists can now predict the burning 
life of any fluorescent lamp. .A General 
Electric engineer says predictions will 
be made by measuring the time it takes 
to heat the cathode. 

e 


A $17-million petrochemicals plant will 
be built by Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
at the company’s Lima _ refinery. 
Construction begins in November; 
Operation, in another year. Daily pro- 
duction: 300 tons of anhydrous am- 
monia. 
. 

Biggest trailer order on record was 
placed last week by a new pool of 12 
Midwestern trucking companies. Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. got the order for 500 
trailers, worth $4-million. 
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| How Colgate 
| Keeps Its 

| Packages Simple 
| and Successful 
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Another 


The famous Colgate-Palmolive 
family of packages stress production-line 


case history efficiency, with equal emphasis on 
visibility, recognition and customer 
of successful impact at the point of sale. 
ee . Precision manufacture for high-speed 
packaging equipment, dependable supply, and 
. outstanding service, have given National 
by National” Folding Box the distinction of 


serving Colgate for more than 25 years. 


Do you know the full story of the 
services National can offer you? Write 
for information about National’s 
exclusive “Package Audit,” used in 

the development of many successful 
packaging programs. 


9 ga 


bd 


NATION AT, 
Eoldinge Box 


GC. O- Re AD Bor«.:: § N CG. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, ING. 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y.; NEW HAVEN, CONN.: BOGOTA, N.J.; PALMER, MASS., 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO; VERSAILLES, CONN.; BOSTON, MASS.; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BOGOTA, N.J.; PALMER, MASS,; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: VERSAILLES, CONN. 
PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA, N.J.; NEW HAVEN, MONTVILLE, VERSAILLES, CONN.: READING, PA.; STEUBENVILLE, O.: WHITE HALL, MD, 
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conpor 


. «for complete leakage control, 
greatly increased packing life 















hydraulic systems. Costs are lower originally, in 






Conpor is the first seal and packing material that 
permits complete porosity control. Undesirable most cases, and always lower in service. 












leakage can be eliminated and lubrication adjusted Chicago Rawhide engineers will gladly show you 
to exact requirements. how to design for lower costs with Conpor. 
Conpor has high tensile strength, flexibility, good “ 
pe nd n ne Send gor “Report on Conpor” with full in- 


abrasion resistance and excellent heat stability. formation on this new material. Wrile: A. S. Berens, 
It is compatible with a wide variety of hydraulic “J Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 900 N. State, Elgin, Ill. 
fluids, including most of the new non-inflammable 
types. Standard and special Conpor modifications 
are available for use in solvents (such as aromatics 
or chlorinated hydrocarbons), gases, various tem- 
perature ranges, pressures and cycle speeds. Conpor 


has been used successfully at 8000 psi, although the 
maximum pressure that can be satisfactorily handled 1 (a Fe 
is still undetermined. Conpor packings do not score CONTROLLED POROSITY 

cylinders, do not “chatter” in the most exacting 


SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHER 





CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


900 Nerth Stele ELGIN DIVISION, Elgin, Mlinels 
Executive Offices: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Representatives in these Principal Cities: Boston * New Yorx © Syracuse © BurraLo © PHILADELPHIA 


Pitrssurcu ¢ Cincinnati ¢ CLevetanp © Detrorr ¢ Peoria ¢ Minnearouis ¢ Wicnita e Tuisa * Houston ¢ Los Ancees * SAN Francisco ¢ SEATTLE 








Other C/R products 


Om Seats: Shaft and end face seals for all types of lubricant retention and dirt exclusion « Sirvene (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, 
boots, gaskets, and similar parts for critical operating conditions ¢ Sirvis: Mechanical leather packings and related products. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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JEEP-LIKE Ford military vehicle has vari- 
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Wider Patents 


New contract gives 
government extended rights 


on equipment developed 


partly at its expense. 


The U.S. Army Ordnance Corps, 
believes it has taken a great step for- 


_ ward in mobilization planning with this 


new Jeep-like vehicle, above, that was 
announced by the Ford Motor Co. last 
week. And the Army’s deal with Ford 
points up a trend in defense contracting 
that all of U.S. industry may someday 
have to face. 

The new vehicle-the XM-151—is 
quite obviously planned to be the suc- 
cessor to the Willys Jeep, which it so 
closely resembles in appearance. Ford 
says it can accelerate from zero to 20 
mph., more than a third faster than the 
Willys Jeep. And the maker claims it 
gives a smoother ride on rough terrain, 
because it has independent suspension 
systems both front and rear, a feature 
lacking even in some new passenger 
cars. Other features include a larger 
gas tank and a new 71-hp. motor. 

But these features are of secondary 

importance; what really counts are the 
new patent rights, wider than any the 
government has had before. 
* Foreground—Up to now, government 
agencies such as Army Ordnance have 
had “foreground” license-free reproduc- 
tion rights to all items developed in re- 
search financed by the government. 

The Ford-Ordnance agreement pushes 
government’s rights a step further. In 
addition to the foreground rights, the 
government also is entitled to “back- 
ground” rights on the new vehicle. 
This means that the government has 
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SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 






only 
A deoth of a mile 


would you find pressures 
like this! 


Yes ... you'd have to sink more than a mile 
under the sea to encounter the tremendous max- 
imum pressure which this Gardner-Denver pump 
handles so easily—2,600 pounds per square inch! 


Capable of absorbing such powerful operating 
impact continuously, the Gardner-Denver PA-8 
Triplex Plunger Pump brings new efficiency to 
central hydraulic systems—hydrostatic testing— 
hydroblast cleaning—and other high-pressure 
services. 


It's just another example of Gardner-Denver 
leadership in designing products that better 
serve the world’s basic industries. 


Gatdner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 
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Your office is People 
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Seat them comfortably 
and they’!ll work better 


on 
4 
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* 
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Most of your office people work 
sitting down, hour after hour. It’s only 
natural they'll work better, faster and 
make fewer errors when working in a 
comfortable, relaxed sitting position. 

Uncomfortable, old-fashioned chairs 
rob them of energy . . . rob you of 
many work hours which are 
rightfully yours. 

It’s easy to retrieve these “lost 
hours” with beautiful Steelcase office 
and posture chairs. While there are 
many good chairs on the market, 
remember: there must be a reason 
why more people buy Steelcase office 
chairs than steel chairs of 
any other make! 

Your Steelcase dealer will be happy 
to give you full details on the complete 
family of Steelcase chairs, desks, files 
and service units. He’s listed under 
“Office Equipment” in the Yellow 
Pages. Call him today. 
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METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids * Michigan 


Your Guide tree 


Attach your letterhead for the colorful, 
idea-crammed booklet, ‘Tooling Up Your 
Office,’ mail to Dept. A. 





STEEL 


SUS TNE S S 


EQUIPMENT 








POSTURE CHAIR INSTITUTIONAL CHAIR 


EXECUTIVE CHAIR 


Many other chair models available for every office need 





license-free reproduction rights to 
pieces of equipment on the vehicle, 
though those pieces had been de. 
veloped and patented previously, not 
necessarily under government contract. 
The government has no such rights to 
the Willys Jeep. 

¢ How It Works—The new contract 
with Ford will probably affect manu- 
facturers in many other areas of de- 
fense production. Here’s how: 

Let’s assume a truck manufacturer 
gets a research and development con- 
tract for an entirely new kind of truck 
that is to have a rear-loading door that 
swings down to form a ramp. The 
manufacturer develops such a door, he 
gets a patent. However, he assigns all 
of the protection that the patent gives 
him to the government—as long as the 
door is used in military vehicles. 

That assignment gives the govern- 
ment the privilege of having a com- 
peting truck manufacturer build that 
door without payment of royalty to the 
patent holder—as long as the door is 
being built only for military vehicles. 
Thus, the patent-holding manufacturer 
relinquishes his foreground rights under 
the government contract. 
¢In Addition—That’s the usual pro- 
cedure in cases where the government 
finances the research and development. 
The new agreement makes this addition: 

Suppose the truck manufacturer de- 
signed the hinges that are to be used 
on the rear-loading door, but designed 
them and patented them before its con- 
tract for the new truck was drawn up. 
The government’s right to reproduce 
the door royalty-free, would not be 
worth much unless the hinges were 
also included in the government’s re- 
production rights. So the government 
also gets the background right to have 
the hinges reproduced by other manu- 
facturers, royalty-free. 

Background rights are no particular 
problem when the items involved are 
covered by patents held by the company 
that’s doing the research work. But 
suppose those hinges were developed 
by someone else, and the truck manu- 
facturer had to buy them. If he agrees 
to give the government background 
rights to the rear-loading door, he has 
to bring the hinge manufacturer into 
the deal, get him to give up his patent 
right to those hinges. 
¢ Objections—In the past, most manu- 
facturers have resisted giving up back- 
ground rights for two reasons: 

eIn the case of the prime con- 
tractor, it is simply too complicated to 
try to get background rights from his 
many suppliers. 

e There is a fear that giving away 
background rights might haunt the de- 
veloper at some future time. 

Here’s how that might come about: 
Take those hinges again. With the 
hinge supplier’s approval, the truck 
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You’re ready 
to step ahead 


when you have 


GALANCE | 





This little lady illustrates a principle to which we 
subscribe: First get your balance; then you’re ready 
to step ahead. 


We at Lion Oil recognized the need for diversification 
as a means of providing a balanced operation—the 
kind of foundation necessary for safer growth in 
the years ahead. 


That’s why our company is actually engaged in 
two different industries—the oil business and petro- 
chemicals. Our growth in these two fields has led 


KEEP YOUR Eve on... 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO 




















to a balanced situation, so that today Lion’s invest- 
ments in each industry are almost equal... with 
income and profits from each industry almost equal. 


Naturally, we’re proud of our record of continued 
growth. It has enabled us to make worthwhile con- 
tributions toward today’s better living. Now, with 
our growth to date in balance, we’re ready for 
other steps ahead. 





Zo) COMPANY 
y LION 


ARKANSAS 


A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry ... Producer of More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture ...and More To Come. 











Bendix* Airborne Radar, a device carried right in the 
airplane to spot storms miles ahead, has been used by 
the military for several years. Now Bendix is supplying 
it to airline and company-owned aircraft. 

This new device does what human eyes cannot do. 
It not only sees up to 150 miles ahead, even in the 
blackest night, but also looks right through storms and 
shows their size and intensity. 

In the small photo above, for example, you can see 
white areas which are a line of storms. Those with black 
centers represent great turbulence. With only a slight 


change in course the pilot avoided these storms. 





Actual storm ahead as pilot sees it on radar scope. 
It indicates that, by changing course very slightly, 
he will find a smooth, safe route. 








Airlines are buying Bendix Airborne Radar because 
it makes possible a more comfortable, swifter ride on 4 
more direct course. Without airborne radar it has often 
been necessary to fly many extra miles to avoid storms 
whose areas and intensities were not definitely known. 

Pilots hail it as one of aviation’s most important 
developments, not only because of its storm-warning 
accuracy, but because it also acts as a navigational aid. 
Even in heavy overcasts it can see rivers, mountains 
and the outline of the terrain below. Write Bendix Radio 
Division in Baltimore for further information. 


This is one of the hundreds of products Bendix has 
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finds a smooth corridor 
through stormy skies! 


developed and manufactured for the aviation industry. We 
also make hundreds of other automotive, electronic, nuclear 
and chemical components and devices for those and scores of 
other industries. A request on your company letterhead will 
bring you “Bendix and Your Business” 
—the complete Bendix story on how 
we can contribute to your business. For 
engineers interested in a career with us, 
we have another booklet ‘Bendix and 
Your Future.” 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 






































PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
maégnetos; diesel*fuel injections; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and smal] engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 


meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
Power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, UTica, N.Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
YORK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. TRADE-MARK 
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perishable... plenty! 





Fort Wayne knows the problems of getting perishables 
to market safe and salable—and applies that knowledge 
in building modern corrugated containers specifically 


for the job. Master container for use and re-use or con- 


sumer package with take-home appeal, Fort Wayne 
produces it to cut your damage claims, shipping losses, 


costs. If your product’s perishable—call Fort Wayne! 






CorRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes + Corrugated Paper Products 
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manufacturer gives the government 
background military rights to them. 

So, some time from now, the gov- 
ernment calls for new bids on the truck, 
Another company wins the contract. 
He calls for bids from the suppliers of 
the truck’s various parts. The hinge de- 
veloper bids, but loses. Someone else 
gets the hinge contract. With it, he 
gets the right to build the hinges, 
royalty-free 

Of course, military desire for back- 
ground rights is something else again. 
It greatly simplifies the problem of get- 
ting multiple sources to work on de- 
fense items in time of need. 
¢ Civilian Use—Commercial _ rights 
have never been an issue. The govern- 
ment is interested in nothing but mili- 
tary reproduction rights. That leaves 
the manufacturer exclusive commercial 
rights to any future developments that 
may stem from the work that was origi- 
nally performed under a government 
research contract. 

In Ford’s case, it will be able to pro- 
duce a commercial version of the XM- 
151 vehicle, if it chooses to go into 
direct competition with Willys. Ford 
won’t say now what its commercial 
plans are. It has produced six test ve- 
hicles so far, still has some follow-up 
work to do. 





Muting the Outboard 


This outboard motor is Evinrude 
Motors’ new 25 hp. Big Twin. It is 
the biggest unit in the company’s 1955 
line, which was shown for the first time 
last week. 

Evinrude says that the Big Twin, 
and its smaller motors, down to 7.5-hp., 
are the quietest units the company has 
ever produced. The company’s biggest 
rival in the industry, Johnson Motors, 
Waukegan, Ill., has much the same 
thing to say about its new line, also 
announced last week. 

There is more than mere coincidence 
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SAFETY M.|.WIRING SYSTEM 





SMALL DIAMETER 
PERMANENT FLEXIBLE RUGGED MOISTUREPROOF RESISTS HEAT SAVES SPACE 





THE WORLDS NEWEST, MOST VERSATILE 
ELECTRICAL WIRING! 


1953 Code Approved for wiring jobs up to 600 volts, Safety m.i. 
Wiring has proved its versatility for power, lighting and 
control. In power plants, industrial and commercial buildings, 
processing plants, ships and in dozens of other 





d 


inrude \ 

It is My i applications where deterioration is a major problem. 
5 1955 ] H By acting as its own conduit... by unique flexibility and 
> time Hi} }} small diameter...Safety m.i. Wiring has further proved its 


ability to provide lower installed costs. For information 
on this amazing product, check General Cable today. 





Twin, 
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Here’s What you CAN do 
about high shipping costs. ./. 


Net Weight of Contents 
Plus Tare Weight of Cylinder 
Times Freight to Destination 


























You can pare tare weight by shipping 
compressed gases in Hackney Lightweight 
Cylinders. You save on out-bound shipments 
—and on the return of empties as well. 

Hackney cylinders are made from selected, 
high-quality steel that assures light weight 
and adequate strength. The Hackney pro- 
cess of cold drawing two-piece or entirely 
seamless cylinders produces uniform side- 
wall thicknesses and eliminates excess 
material and excess weight. 

Uniform in size-and weight, uniformly 
easy to handle, uniformly durable trip after 
trip—Hackney Cylinders are made in many 
sizes—for high-pressure or low-pressure 
gases of all types. 


Write today for additional information. 


Pressed Steel 
Tank Company 


MANUFACTURER OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 
§2 Vanderbilt Avenue, Room 2097, New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
936 W, Peachtree St., N. W. Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 
18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. 
137 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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in the fact that the two companies in- 
troduced motors with near-identical 
features at the same time. The reason: 
Although Evinrude and Johnson are 
strong competitors, they are also off- 
spring of the same parent: Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing Co., Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 

¢ Big Market—Outboard Marine sces 
a big market ahead for outboard motors. 
The Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica estimates that some 500,000 motors 
will be sold this year. Three years ago, 
it amounted to just 290,000 units. 

And Outboard Marine thinks that 
its subsidiaries are going to get a bigger 
chunk of it by making their units per- 
form more quietly. 

To reduce the outboard’s vibration 
—and thus reduce its noise—Evinrude 
and Johnson say they are using a new 
principle of engine mounting, similar 
to that used in the aircraft industry. 
They’ve been on the track since last 
year (BW-—Sep.19’53,p184), when they 
introduced 54 hp. and 74 hp. units 
that used springs to keep the power 
unit’s vibration from reaching the hull. 
¢ Cushion—This year, they've junked 
the spring idea. Instead, they’re using 
a rubber cushion. It is placed between 
the motor’s power unit and the pro- 
peller. Most of the vibration that is 
caused by the power unit is absorbed 
by the cushion. 

Now, say Johnson and Evinrude, 
you can actually carry on a conversation 
while you’re underway. 

e Sources: Evinrude Motors, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Johnson Motors, Waukegan, 
Til. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A new clock-radio that turns off at night 
at one station and turns on the next 
morning at another will be put on the 
market next month by RCA. Retail: 
$59.95. 
* 

A self-winding watch that corrects its 
own errors will be shown in the U.S. 
by Watchmakers of Switzerland, 247 
Park Ave., New York. When setting 
the watch, you push one button on the 
watch’s rim. In exactly 24 hours— 
checked by radio or telephone time sig- 
nal—you push a second button. The 
watch figures out whether it is fast or 
slow, adjusts itself to compensate for 
the error. 


* 

A pocket tape recorder, claimed to be 
the world’s first, is being produced by 
Mohawk Business Machines Corp., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The recorder is 84 in. 
long, under 2 in. deep, and 4 in. wide. 
It weighs 34 Ib., and retails for $229.50, 
including recording cartridge, batteries, 
crystal microphone, and earphone. 
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Wheels that stand out 


wherever America 


steps out on wheels 


Every day, millions of motorists whisk to their destinations on 
wheels by Kelsey-Hayes. Wherever they’re seen, their 

distinctive styling stands out... contributing in no small measure 
to the over-all beauty of the cars they enhance. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY @ HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheel 


Wheels, Brakes, Hubs, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry - 9 Plants —Detro 


McKeesport, Pa.... los Angeles ... Windsor, Ont., Canada... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implen 
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NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK The stakes are high for the West at next week’s nine-power conference 
SEPT. 25, 1954 


in London. This may be the last chance to save the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization from falling apart. 

Not that full agreement has to be reached at London to prevent that. 
But the West can’t afford another fiasco like Brussels, when France was 
at complete loggerheads with the other members of the now defunct Euro- 
pean Defense Community. 

One more French veto of German rearmament could end NATO. 
~ A BUSINESS WEEK 


As Washington sees it, there’s a good chance that the London confer- 
ence will be a success. 


The State Dept. feels there is room for compromise in the German 
rearmament proposals that Premier Mendes-France has made during the 
past week. And State now figures that the French premier is ready for a 
fast solution. 


But there will be a big fight at London over control of German rearma- 
ment—how tight it should be and how it should be supervised. 


SERVICE 


Mendes-France is after a system that would keep West Germany from 
doing what France is physically unable to do—build a strong, balanced 
military organization and war production base. He wants to see control 
through some other organization (BW—Sep.18’54,p163) than NATO. 


The U.S. and Britain want to rely mainly on NATO. And Washington 
won’t agree to anything that doesn’t give West Germany equality with 
France and a green light for speedy rearmament. 


U.S. officials are counting on political pressures in Germany, France, 
and Britain to force a compromise. They see it this way: 


Adenauer must get agreement on sovereignty and the right to rearm 
if he is to hold his own against the rising tides of nationalism and neutralism 
in West Germany. 


Mendes-France must clear the decks of the German issue before he can 
tackle France’s basic economic and colonial problems. And this he must 
do if he is to survive politically. 

Churchill and Eden are racing against an anti-German shift in British 
public opinion. For them survival of the Atlantic alliance is at stake. 


FoI ENF ores 


Even if the London meeting ends the immediate crisis in the West, it 
won’t remove the fundamental differences in the way Mendes-France and 
Secy. of State John Foster Dulles look at the Western alliance. 


The French premier wants to build a sort of third force in West Europe 
—tied to the U.S. through NATO but still acting as a sort of balance be- 
tween the U.S. and the Communist bloc. 


By contrast, Dulles is sticking to the EDC goal—tying Western Europe, 
including West Germany, into a close knit anti-Soviet alliance. 


RADE ALOR aa Sat ea RENE bs aN 


Washington is now resigned to an indefinite delay in achieving currency 
convertibility. 
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The feeling will show up at this week’s sessions of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. There will be no pressure on Chancel- 
lor Butler, or any European finance minister, to move soon to freer 
currencies. 


The most that’s expected for the next year is “creeping convertibility” 
—the gradual whittling away of trade and currency controls. 


On the other hand, U.S. officials won’t take kindly to any lectures from 
Butler on the delay in liberalizing U.S. tariff policy. 


Keep your eye on Yugoslavia. Tito seems to be having second thoughts 
about his ties with the West. 


A while back the Yugoslav dictator was about ready to come into 
NATO. Now he’s closed the door on that. The trouble with NATO, he re- 
cently told his people, is that it is “increasingly aimed against Communism.” 


At the same time Tito has been trying to warm up trade and diplomatic 
contacts with Moscow. 


This doesn’t mean that Tito is going back into the Cominform. But it 
makes you wonder about Yugoslavia as an ally. 


There are plans for a huge storage basin to meet Pacific Northwest 
power needs, on the Canadian side of the border in British Columbia. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. got a go-ahead from BC to survey 
possibilities for a $25-million storage dam in the Arrow Lakes region of 
the Columbia River. If the plan looks good to Kaiser, it will set up a 
Canadian company to build the dam before next March. 


The idea, of course, is to create water reserves to feed U.S. hydroelec- 
tric plants in low water periods, offsetting a growing Northwest power 
dearth. Some 40% of Kaiser aluminum production there depends on inter- 
ruptible power. The Arrow Lakes plan could add between 300,000 kw and 
450,000 kw of prime capacity to the Northwest power system. 


There may be other developments on a water reserve for U.S. and 
Canadian industry on the Columbia. 


Puget Sound Utilities Council is reported dickering with Canadians 
over a possible $300-million storage project, near Revelstoke, B. C. Canada, 
to be sure, plans major hydropower developments of its own there. But 
the outlook suggests plenty of water for all for years ahead. 


The British economy got a firm vote of confidence this week—from 
General Motors’ Harlow Curtice. 

Curtice announced in London a £36-million ($100-million), five-year 
expansion scheme for Vauxhall Motors Ltd., GM’s British subsidiary. He 
foresees big growth of world auto and truck markets, hopes to double Vaux- 
hall’s current exports of 75,000 vehicles (total production is 130,000). 


A new baby car, incidentally, is one of Vauxhall’s current projects 
(BW—Sep.18’54,p177). 
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Mechanized Filing Saves %108,000 
Plus $36,000 Every Year! 


One life insurance company* in the U.S. writes new policies at the rate of 
40,000 a week! With some 1,500,000 life policies in force, there are weekly 
changes on 75,000 to 100,000 punched cards which control the policies. That’s 
a lot of punched cards—about 10 miles of them if laid end to end! 


FORMERLY this required a lot of 
clerks (and space). The clerks spent 
58% of their time filing, checking 
and pulling the cards, nearly half of 
which time was consumed in a con- 
stant flow of traffic walking to and 
from the file cabinets, locating the 
proper drawers, and opening and 
closing them! 


NOW all cards are housed in Rem- 
ington Rand Convé-Filers...no more 
walking, stooping and reaching. The 
clerk remains comfortably seated at 
all times. Just a touch of her toe to 
the control pedal and the tray con- 
taining any desired card, of the 
175,000 in her section, is delivered 
in front of her at convenient desk- 
height, in seconds. 


RESULT: A saving of close to 40% on clerks’ salaries alone... and, with 
most of the physical fatigue eliminated, turnover is reduced 50% and the 
high cost of training new workers is saved. Following an initial saving of 
$108,000, which more than paid for the new equipment, $36,000 is being 
saved every year! 

*Independent Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Jacksonville, Fla.— largest 

insurer in the U. S. writing weekly-premiums insurance exclusively. 


Get free copy of Case History 928 —“How 
Mechanized Filing Saved $108,000 for Inde- 
pendent Life & Accident Insurance Co.” Write 


Remington Rand, Room 1907, 315 Fourth Ave., Memingtor. Peand 
New York 10, New York. owe. 











Steel: 


Latin Americans are 
pushing steel production 
hard, with more and 
more help from Western 
Europe. They hope to 
spend billions over the 
next ten years, changing 
the industrial face of the 
continent. 
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Whos to Build the Mills? 


Ask a Latin American about his na- 
tion’s new steel industry and he’ll glow 
like the Fairless Works by night. For 
him, a modern steel mill ranks right 
behind his country’s flag or its top soc- 
cer team as a source and symbol of na- 
tional pride. It’s a sign of industrial 
achievement, economic maturity, and 
it stands for independence just as 
statues of Bolivar and San Martin rep- 
resent freedom wrested from the Old 
World. 

In the past 15 years, four Latin 
American countries (map) have satisfied 
uational pride—and growing industrial 
needs—to the tune of some 1.8-million 
tons of new steel capacity. Other steel 
mills now in the blueprint or dream 
stage (map) could add another 2-mil- 
lion tons in the next few years. 

Latin Americans hope U.S. govern- 
ment and private interests will con- 
tinue to help them build up their steel 
industries.» Whether we should con- 
tinue to do so is the nub of a gathering 
controversy, with the future trend of our 
foreign economic policy at stake, to say 
nothing of future sales of steel and 
manufactured goods in the multi-bil- 
lion-dollar hemisphere markets. 
¢ Coming to a Head—The argument 
may come to a head when Brazil’s Na- 
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tional Steel Co. applies for another Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan to expand its 
Volta Redonda mill, biggest south of 
the Rio Grande. Volta Redonda was 
built with U.S. loans during World 
War II. 

Pending a policy decision by the new 
government of Pres. Cafe, Brazil has 
not yet formally applied for a further 
loan, but both schools of thought in the 
U.S. are already vocal: 

¢ Ernest T. Weir, chairman of Na- 
tional Steel Corp., wants to head off 
such a loan. It’s wrong, he says, to 
finance more steel capacity abroad when 
the U.S. steel industry is operating at 
two-thirds of capacity and is struggling 
for export markets. 

e U.S. exporters of heavy machin- 
ery, government officials concerned with 
foreign economic policy, and even some 
steelmen disagree with Weir. Our loan 
policy, they say, must be based on the 
good of the world economy—and the 
U.S. economy—as a whole, not on the 
effect upon one industry’s exports. In- 
dustrial development sparked by expan- 
sion of steel mills in Latin America 
would expand markets for everyone, 
they argue. 

Besides, their argument runs, Latin 
Americans will build steel mills whether 


the U.S. helps them or not. If we 
don’t help, they say, Europeans will. If 
we are to protect our stake in the mar- 
ket, U.S. equipment, guidance, and 
goodwill must go into the building. 


1. What's Happening 


Already, steel planning from the Rio 
Grande to the River Plate shows strong 
European influence. 

Last month, West Germans opened 
a pipe plant in Brazil, with plans later 
to produce ingots, too. Brazilian indus- 
trialists are seeking European as well 
as U.S. advice in other steel projects. 
In November, Colombia will open a 
145,000-ton steel plant, built largely 
with French capital and equipment. 
Peru’s long-delayed Chimbote steel 
project is under French supervision. 
Venezuela, finding little U.S. encour 
agement for its dreams of steel, is seek- 
ing help in Germany. Juan Peron has 
Europeans at work on a major steel 
plant in Argentina, while he also looks 
for U.S. aid 
e Production—Last year, Latin Amer- 
ica produced about 2-million tons of 
steel, mostly in the plants built in the 
past 10 years. This total is close to 
one-third of present steel requirements. 
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Current projects, if carried through, 
would promise production in 1960 be- 
tween +million and 5-million tons. 

Such expansion will take the equiva- 
lent of $1-billion worth of engineering, 
equipment, construction. Latin Ameri- 
cans are sure they can do it, in the face 
of urgent need. Demand constantly 
theatens to outrun domestic capacity 
pius the steel these countries can afford 
to import. 

Even so, Latin America uses less steel 
per capita than its rising index of eco- 
nomic activity would suggest. A U.S. 
visitor is amazed by builders’ ingenuity 
in using concrete or lumber instead of 
steel for major construction. He is 
amazed, and perhaps worried, by the 
fact that Latin American railroads gen- 
erally can’t replace rails at more than 
one-quarter of the U.S. rate of 5% per 


year. 
. Trade Problem—Latin America is pri- 
marily a raw materials producer, and it 
has little power to control world de- 
mand or prices for its commodities. 
Latin Americans feel like poor colonial 
relations to the highly industrialized 
countries that buy their goods. The 
only time they earn enough foreign ex- 
change to buy all the steel they want 
is during wars such as World War II 
and Korea—and then steel is hard to 
et. 

. It’s an article of faith among Latin 
American leaders not to be caught again 
by worldwide steel shortages and by 
wild price fluctuations, both in the 
things they buy and in the things they 
sell. Under classical economic theory 
operating in a model world, it may be 
unsound for a raw material producer 
to build high-cost steel capacity. But 
Latin Americans point out there’s no 
such world. A dollar of foreign ex- 
change saved by a domestic steel mill 
is that much added to Latin America’s 
wealth, as they look at it. 

Moreover, Latin Americans regard 
steel capacity as a breeder of steel- 
consuming industries that build up the 
national economies. Brazil’s Volta Re- 
donda, for example, has helped to 
spawn 150 new plants and to expand 
another 150 (including many U.S. com- 
panies in Brazil). Some of this would 
have happened anyway without home- 
bred steel, but no one can prove how 
much. 


ll. Feeble Resources 


It’s one thing to argue the need for 
a steel mill, another thing to build it. 
Latin America isn’t richly endowed 
with natural resources or capital to 
create a major steel industry. 
*Materials—There is iron ore, in 
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Nhe SMALTEST thing 


in dictating systems! 





Imagine picking up a convenient, familiar phone, 
right on your desk, and talking work away without delay! 
That’s EDISON TELEVOICE . . . the modern phone 
network method that delivers dictation to her desk 
and cuts costs 47% in any busy office with 3 or more 
dictators. It’s economical. It’s fast. And so-o easy! 

No wonder thousands of new users are 

turning to it every month! 

You can try TELEVOICE on lease or conditional sale— 
and you can save as you pay with a liberal 

3-year Pay Plan. Rent or buy—you save either way! 
Free analysis and report by an Edison expert 

will show you how your office can save with 
TELEVOICE . . : the smartest thing in phone dictating. 


That Cnew) fashioned phone dictation is 


Edison Televoice 


Book 


MANY PHONES HANDLED BY ONE GIRL 









Get Free 
about TELEVOICE 
the nation’ 
3-to-1 favorite 





Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
37 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
Please send me “5 BIG BENEFITS” Book 


NAME 





COMPANY 








ADDRESS. 
. ALSO MAKERS OF 


CITY STATE 





SEND HANDY COUPON for 
book or phone EDISON repre- 
sentative listed under EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


init tins 


INCORPORATED 


THE FAMOUS EDISON 


WICKEL-IROM-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 
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The time to say 


is when you have 
freight going to 
or from — . 





Arkansas 
Colorado 
Illinois 
lowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New M *xico 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


-—-—-% 


These are the Rock Island 
States of America, directly 
served by this railroad with 
its modern facilities and 
the now famous ROCKET 
FREIGHTS. For shipments to 
foreign lands use the gulf 
ports of Houston, Texas 
City and Galveston. 
For specific freight informati le 

any Rock Island representative. 


Rock Island Lines 
The Road of Planned Progress 
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Venezuela, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru 
especially. Argentina and a few other 
countries have imported pig iron and 
scrap as raw materials. 

Fuel is an even greater problem. 
Only Mexico and Colombia have 
enough coal. Latin America as a whole 
has less than 1% of the world’s known 
coal, and it cokes poorly at that. Brazil 
has got by with charcoal in blast fur- 
naces; Mexico, with oil and natural gas 
firing open hearths. There are a few 
clectric furnaces, but electric power is 
almost as scarce as coal. 
¢ Transportation—Moreover, _ skimpy 
supplies of materials are often re- 
mote from the markets for steel. Ar- 
gentina, the most poorly endowed with 
the ingredients of steel, has the most 
highly developed market. Argentina 
feels it’s cheaper and safer to import 
ore and coal than finished steel. Trans- 
port within Latin American countries 
is a problem, too. Colombia is quar- 
tered by three mountain chains of the 
Andes. In Brazil, much steel moves by 
truck over difficult roads, at such cost 
that airlines sometimes compete suc- 
cessfully for the loads. One of the bene- 
fits of a steel industry that Brazil wants 
is a lot of steel rails and railway rolling 
stock for back-country railroads. 
¢ Capital—The first small steel mills in 
Mexico (1905) and Brazil (1921) were 
built by private capital, largely foreign. 
Today’s big enterprises have so far 
leaned heavily on government financ- 
ing. As a result, most of Brazilian, 
Mexican, and Chilean steel is govern- 
ment-controlled. Private foreign capital 
simply hasn’t been interested. 

Local private capital is increasingly 
eager to invest, but no country has the 
volume of private money that can 
finance such heavy industry. In Co- 
lombia, however, the steel mill at Paz 
de Rio was partly financed by well-to-do 
Colombians who got a choice, by gov- 
ernment decree, of subscribing to the 
government’s steel stock issue or else 
paying more income tax. Most sub- 
scribed. 


lll. The U.S. Stake 


Our worldwide exports of iron and 
steel are sliding—down from 6-million 
tons during the war years to 3.3-million 
tons last year, and still falling. This 
makes U.S. industry sensitive about 
how Latin America’s steel splurge will 
affect future markets. 

Some of the decline already is trace- 
able to new steel capacity in Latin 
America. A new steel mill almost in- 
evitably blocks off certain export mar- 
kets, and the new manufacturing that 
grows up around the mill tends to shut 
off others. 

There’s a tendency toward protect- 
ing new steel] mills, too. In Colombia, 
for example, the first ingot is yet to be 


produced, but the government has 
barred the import of certain steels that 
will be produced locally. 

e European Competition—Over-all, 
however, Latin America is importing 
as much steel as it ever did, perhaps 
more. The chief U.S. loss is to Eu- 
ropean exporters, not to Latin American 


mills. Prewar, European steelmakers 
held between 65% and 89% of the 
Latin American market. During the 


war, we had it all. Now the Europeans, 
cffering lower prices and more liberal 
credit terms than we do, have swept 
back to no less than 66% of the mar- 
ket. 

As a result, U.S. steel mills more and 
more find themselves supplying only the 
high-quality specialty steels. That pat- 
tern will probably continue, regardless 
of Latin American progress in building 
up its own steel capacity. 

Besides, foreign exchange limitations 

cut Latin America’s ability to buy 
steel. Brazil is the best example of a 
steel-hungry country; it needs a tre 
mendous amount of steel above what 
it can produce. But its chronic foreign 
exchange shortages make it impossible 
to import anything but urgent neces- 
sities. 
e The Argument—Steelmen who agree 
with Weir of National Steel have 
looked over these problems and still 
feel that public financing of foreign 
steel capacity is wrong in principle. We 
would only be building up competition 
that will haunt us in the future, they 
say; our steel industry is basic and 
essential, and we must look to its wel- 
fare first. 

Weir has taken his case to Washing- 
ton—to the Export-Import Bank, the 
Treasury, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, even the White House. 

Most outsiders assume that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is favorably disposed 
to Volta Redonda and would grant 
the loan if the application is made. 
Supporters of the loan, however, aren't 
leaving stones unturned in marshaling 
their facts if the case comes to issue. 

They say Volta Redonda spent all of 
its earlier loans, a total of $70-million, 
in the U.S., plus $72-million of its 
own cash for U.S. coal, machinery, and 
technical advice. They point to the 
needs of new industry growing m 
Volta’s shadow, much of it buying 
supplies from the U.S. They stress the 
political aspect: Brazil is our most im- 
portant Latin American ally, and Volta 
Redonda is, to Brazilians, the outstand- 
ing symbol of U.S. cooperation and 
friendship. 

Brazilians, too, testify that the widen- 
ing of economic activity in their coun 
try will create a bigger and richer mat- 
ket for imported goods. 

“The more self-sufficiency we. have,” 
remarks a Brazilian manufacturet, “the 
more we'll need from the Yankees.” 
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It’s here when piping is in the blueprint stage that both original 
; made. costs and operating costs are determined. 

r, aren't Make the wrong choice—an inferior valve—for just one location 
rshaling and it may mean only a little extra maintenance later on. But if 
. “wrong” valves are specified at a dozen, a score—or more—loca- 


at all of . , : 
million tions, the added cost for excessive maintenance can become hard 


of its to take ... especially when many a valve failure can disrupt an 

ery, and entire plant operation. 

to the You can avoid trouble and wastefully high maintenance by dis- 
eB cerning purchase of valves and fittings of greater suitability, greater h 
mts. on dependability. Quality becomes the important specification. That’s ' the 
10st im- why it’s thrifty buying to depend on the consistent quality of the a TH RI 
d Volta . broad Crane line. : 
utstand- Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

on and Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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Hub of London’s financial district 
is this square, called The Bank, where 
streets lead off to drab old buildings 
that house the commercial center of 
a great trading nation. Newly: freed 
from controls, London’s City once 
again is prospering—as it has done 
off and on for centuries. 


CHURCHYARD offers quiet only 100 ©THE GEORGE AND VULTURE, a famous lunching tavern, is a favored spot for working 
yards from bustling Cornhill money market. out financial deals in an atmosphere of creature comfort. 
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TOP HATS are a trade mark. Bond dealers 
chat at door of Stock Exchange. 


working THE ORIENT looms large for the century COMMODITY EXCHANGE has quiet main rooms, in contrast to the noisy cocoa 
old “Eastern Exchange Banks.” exchange. But big deals are being closed in what look like casual chats. 
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LUTINE BELL in Lloyds insurance center 
rings for a salvaged ship. 


Trade Center of 


Much of the world’s history has been 
written around great cities that have 
been the capitals of great nations— 
Athens, Rome, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Moscow. Among these, none has seen 
or made more history than London. 

But when London first appeared in 
history, it was not as a capital city. The 
Roman historian Tacitus, who first 
described it, tells of a place much fre- 
quented by merchants. And about six 
centuries later Bede wrote of it as the 
“mart of many nations resorting to it 
by land and sea.” 

That, in fact, is what London still 
is, especially the part of it known as 
“The City” (pictures). This section of 
London is the financial and commercial 
center of Britain, indeed of the whole 
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BROKERS place risks with underwriters. Lloyds serves as a clearing house for insurance 
of every imaginable sort, but above all for shipping. 


&. 


QUILL PENS are still used. An under- 
writer makes an entry in the loss book. 


an Empire 


sterling area. Its reach is as wide as 
international trade. It has made a 
dramatic comeback as an international 
financial center during the past two 
years, largely because the Conservative 
government has given it back its free- 
dom to do business. ‘Today it generates 
almost all of Britain’s “invisibles’’—in- 
come from overseas investments and 
receipts from shipping, insurance, and 
banking services. These invisibles now 
pay for 22% of Britain’s imports, as 
against only 10% in 1947. (Before 
World War II, the figure was 25%.) 

¢ Headquarters—The City is a clearly 
defined community encompassing the 
Bank of England, the headquarters of 
all British banks, the stock market, the 
money market, the gold market, all 


CASUALTIES are posted on this notice 
board, off the main hall. 


(Story starts on p. 170) 


commodit irkets except cotton (in 
Liverpool), and Britain’s chief insur- 
ance and shipping markets. Geographi- 
cally it sj ls between St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the west and the Norman 
Tower to the east, crossing the remains 
of the Roman Wall and taking in 50 
Christopher Wren churches. The gaps 
torn in it by Nazi bombs are just now 
being slowly refilled with office build- 
ings. 


Only 5,0( 


\ people live in The City, 
but at least 500,000 work there. The 


majority of them live in dormitory 
suburbs, which stretch out from Lon- 
don for 30 miles. This majority m- 
cludes junior typists who earn £5 a 
week (£1 equals $2.80), private secre- 
taries who make £10, and bank clerks 
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Industry wipes out corrosion 


with Firestone Exon Resins 


LINED WITH VYFLEX L-10* 


TANKS WIN 
EVERY BATTLE 
AGAINST 
CORROSION 


Corrosion costs kept pyramiding at the 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. At temperatures of 80° to 90°, 
solutions of 20% nitric acid-hydrofluoric 
acid quickly ruined each type of costly 
lining tried in the 47-foot “pickling tank.” 
After exhaustive tests of every available 
material, Globe engineers finally hit upon 
Vyflex L-10* made from Exon 900 series 
resins. This durable vinyl lining ended their 
corrosion problem. Installation was quick, 
‘simple and less costly than the linings 
previously used. Subsequent maintenance 
and replacement costs have been eliminated! 


%* Corrosive chromic acid plating solutions 
destroyed in 6 months protective surface applied 
at the Tripp Plating Co., Buffalo. At 150° 
Operating temperature, the acid has yet to affect 
tanks since they were lined with Vyfiex L-10*. 


Installation by Meta! Cladding inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


*Vyfiex L-10, made from 

EXON 900 series resins is a 

Product of Kaykor Industries, Inc. ZV 
Division of Kaye-Tex Mfg. Corp. 
Yardville, New Jersey, 








Firestone 












% 


% Standard 4200 G.P.H. chrome plating solution * At Hoffmann-LaRoche Plant in Nutley, N. J., 


filter with Vyfiex L-10* linings, made by Vyfiex L-10’s* versatility permitted on the spot 
Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co., of Chicago. relining, without dismantling the huge 

This leading filter manufacturer 6’ x 6’ x 10’ bleach tanks. Thus, installation costs 
selected Vyflex L-10* linings as part of and “down” time were greatly reduced 


the original construction for this unit. 
Installation by La Favorite Linings, Inc., Hawthorne, N. J. 


The simple fact is: you can stop corrosion. The tank liners shown above 
are based on only one of the many Exon resins developed by Firestone 
engineers to answer corrosion problems. 

Exon polyvinyl chloride resins are the bases for a wide variety of cor- 
rosion controlling materials. In the form of lightweight structural rigids, 
linings or coatings, these versatile P.V.C. materials have a wide range 
of properties, providing the answer to your specific corrosion problem. 

For details that will interest you in particular, call or write: 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, Dpt. 22D, POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product. 
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KLIXON Motor Protectors 
Protect Electric Motors 
Says Shop Manager 
GOCAOO, Ths My WC deste fee 
Chicago motor rebuilder, aoke REIKO N 
Protectors as tops in protection. He says: 


“It has been my experience that Klixon = 
load _ protective devices sinc 

the duty for which they have been dlonal 
It is my opinion that its performance outsa. 
other similar devices designed to protect 
single phase fractional horsepower motors.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is + > 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. I 

such equipment as refcig- 

erators, oil burners, was’ 
ing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working by 
preventi outs. If 
you wi increased 
customer - 4. 2 re- 
ences service calls and 
nimized repairs and re- 
glaeumeate. it will pay you 
well to for equipment 
with KLIXON P Protectors. 
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Get This Informative 
Free Booklet on New 


Uses for Straits Tin 


New, 20-page booklet tells impor- 
tant story of Straits Tin and its 
many new uses today. Fully illus- 
trated. Includes sections on new tin 
alloys, new tin solders, new tin 
chemicals. Covers tin resources and 
supply, Malayan mining. Booklet is 
factual, informative — could well 
prove profitable to you. Mail cou- 
_pon below today. 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept.E1,1028 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet on new uses for Straits Tin. 





Firm Name 
Street 
City. 



















































COCOA MARKET has a flavor all its own. 


These brokers keep an eye on the posted 


prices. Generally, there’s a lot more din than elsewhere in The City. 





SECRETARY of the London Stock Ex- 
change is Cecil Denis Morley. 


who get £10 to £15. Farther out in 
the country live the bank and office 
managers, whose incomes are £1,500 
to £3,000 a year, and the few topside 
City men who expect a gross income 
of £5,000 to £10,000 a year. 
¢ Business—Today The City is buzzing 
with a rush of business, much of it 
generated by the reopening of Lon- 
don’s many markets after 15 years of 
inactivity. Spot and futures markets 
were revived first for rubber, metals, 
wheat, coffee, edible oils, hemp, sulfur, 
and many other raw materials. 
London’s foreign exchange market 
has been rebuilt since May, 1953, when 
the Bank of England handed this busi- 
ness back to the private banks. The 
London gold market has come back to 
life since last March. It promptly at- 
tracted almost the whole world demand 
for free gold. That’s partly because it’s 
a genuine two-way mafket, offering the 





W. R. COCKBURN heads Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China. 


production of the Com- 
and partly because the 
gold dealers who handle 
offers rates more carefully 
worked out than those of any other 
gold market in the world. 

e Old-Timers—London’s_ postwar _re- 
vival has been sparked by the old 
specialist firms, which manage to re- 
tain their prewar skill. 

When it comes to international busi- 
ness, the core of London’s financial 
strength lies in about 20 “merchant 


sizable gold 
monwealth, 

group of five 
this business 


banks.” Included are famous names 
such as Baring Brothers, Morgan 
Grenfell, Erlangers, Hambros, Lazard 
Brothers, Rothschilds, and Schroders. 


These banks combine acceptance credit 
for international commerce with se- 
curity issuing and investment banking. 
Many of them are still family controlled. 

Among the merchant banks, Barings 
stands out. Its financial strength 1s 
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oa Mircette 


C. A. (“Chili”) Holaday—Navy Pilot World War Il, civic leader, successful business man, BBA U. of Texas 1937. Active in local Red Cross, 
Community Chest, Chamber of Commerce, aviation circles, Texas U. Alumni, Vice-President and charter member of local chapter Nat’! Ass'n 
of Cost Accountants. Helped promote San Antonio Internat'l Airport and other state sponsored projects. Officer Texas Cavaliers and USAFR. 


The Freight He Flies is Figures! 


“Chili’’ Holaday, San Antonio’s Man From 
Monroe; happily hops into his plane to 
call on a client. Like all Monroe men, even 
his hobby is pressed into service if it 
helps him serve business better. 

Whether he’s flying or legging it, the 
Man from Monroe is uniquely qualified to 
help you do your figure work faster, more 
dependably, more economically. He is an 
expert who works on figuring problems 
every day. And, because his is the most 
complete line of figuring machines, his 
recommendations are based objectively on 


your figure work—not his machines! It 
will pay you to put your figuring problems 
in his hands. 

There’s a Monroe man near you, in one 
of Monroe’s 275 factory-owned offices. 
Call the Monroe branch listed in the 
yellow pages of your local telephone 
directory. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 





OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N R O E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 












YOU CAN Al ways 


Minox lils with 
leather Case and 
Chrome Safety Chain 


$139.50 


























Minox is the one camera you will take 
with you...instead of wishing you 
had. That's because the Minox is so 
easy to take along, even in your small- 
est pocket. 
The Minox weighs only 2 ounces, 
and is, in fact, the smallest precision 
camera in the world. Wherever you go 
. whatever you do... you can 
always wear a Minox and bring back 
wonderful pictures you would other- 
wise miss. 


At better comera counters 
or write to Dept. B-9 


A MINOX MAKES AN 
IMPRESSIVE 
BUSINESS GIFT 


Write for Details 


KLING PHOTO CORP. 
235 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y 
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Buy Only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 


evidenced by the fact that earlier this 
year the entire American cotton ship- 
ment to England went to Barings’ agent 
in Liverpool for disposal, and the U.S. 
growers didn’t even know what the pro- 
ceeds would be until Barings sent their 
check. 

London’s “Eastern Exchange Banks,” 

such as the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China, have shown the 
same kind of resiliency. When their 
business in China and Japan was lost 
and India and Pakistan became inde- 
pendent, many Britons thought that 
these banks would fade out of the pic- 
ture. But today they are doing an all- 
time record business throughout south 
and southeast Asia. They do a wide- 
spread commercial banking business in 
India and Pakistan and finance south- 
east Asia’s commodity markets. 
e Lloyds—In insurance, the story is 
much the same. Lloyds is still the 
world’s insurance center. Important 
shipping and accident risks in every 
free country, including the U.S., are 
still insured or re-insured at Lloyds. In 
fact, its business has grown enormously 
and is still expanding. In the 1920s its 
annual premium receipts averaged £25- 
million a year. In 1953 they topped 
£220-million. 

Lloyds isn’t a true insurance com- 
pany. It’s a corporation that provides 
physical market facilities for 3,600 in- 
dividual underwriters who sometimes 
form syndicates with up to 400 mem- 
bers. At Lloyds, 230 brokers bring in 
the business. Elective committees pro- 
vide the rules and supervision. Over 
500 agents throughout the world re- 
port ship movements. 

e The Exchange—London’s stock mar- 
ket is flourishing too, although it hasn’t 
grown much. It has gained huge gov- 
ernment issues but lost the stocks ot 
Britain’s industries, which are now na- 
tionalized. What’s more, personal in- 
vestors have been largely replaced by 
insurance companies, pension funds, 
and investment trusts. Today the stock 


exchange has 4;000 members belonging 
to 483 firms 

The money market around Cornhill 
and Lombard Street consists of a group 
of three big and nine small discount 
companies plus about 20 bill brokers. 
Around the fringes of this market are 
perhaps 20 exchange brokers and 50- 
odd financing firms, including mortgage 
and hire-purchase (installment) outfits. 
¢ The Throne—The City wouldn’t be 
complete, of course, without the de- 
posit-lending banks headed up by Brit- 
ain’s Big Five—Midland, Lloyds, Bar- 
clays, Westminster, and National Pro- 
vincial. These banks do an acceptance 
credit and foreign exchange business 
and play a role in international opera- 
tions. And it is these banks that have 
the biggest say in the domestic econ- 
omy. Along with six other deposit 
banks, they form a committee of the 
British Bankers Assn., which meets 
every month with Gov. Cameron Cob- 
bold of the Bank of England. 

The Bank of England reigns over 
this whole complex financial organism 
that is The City. Although the Bank 
of England has been nationalized and 
the Treasury has the last word on Brit- 
ish financial policy, it is Cobbold who 
has the last word in The City. 

Whether by a quiet hint or a sharp 
directive, Cobbold can get any bank or 
firm in The City to do what he says. 
He wields far more power in this finan- 
cial community than any member of 
Prime Minister Churchill’s cabinet. 
And that community, whose produc- 
tivity probably surpasses that of any 
other section of the British economy, 
considers the Bank of England the most 
efficient enterprise in the country. 
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The Pictures—Associated Photog- 
raphers—116, 117; Bill Clinkscales 
—30, 31; Bert Clorman—62 (top); 
Henry G. Compton—44, 45, 46; 
Consolidated Vultee—151; Eaton 
Manufacturing Co.—133; Evin- 
rude Motors—158; Ford Motor 
Co.—153; Martin Harris—66, 72, 
77; Int’l News Photos—29; Bob 
Isear—170, 171, 172, 174; Victor 
Jorgenson—Cover, 68, 82, 84; 
Robert Lackenbach—92, 94, 95; 
Marshall Lackman—54, 55; Archie 
Lieberman—192, 193; Pequot 
Mills—88; Ed Nano—133; F. M. 
Schaeffer Brewing Co.—142; 
George Woodruff—1 44. 











BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





The Russians seem to mean _ business 
with their campaign for more trade with 
West Germany. Moscow has _ just 
cpened an account (in sterling) with 
Dusseldorf’s Rhein-Ruhr Bank. 


Simca, the French branch of the 
Italian automobile company Fiat, this 
week was half way toward a merger 
with Ford, SAS, French subsidiary of 
Ford Motor Co. (BW —Jul.17’54,p125) 
French stockholders voted Sept. 21 to 
accept a proposal that would give them 
shares in Simca and make it France's 
largest auto maker after Renault. Simca 
stockholder approval must be sought. 
+ 


Perkin-Elmer Corp. of Norwalk, Conn., 
the world’s largest producer of infrared 
spectrometers, has entered Germany's 
highly competitive optical field with 
the purchase of controlling interest in 
Bodenseewerk, West Germany. 
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ZINC OXIDE and WHITE LEAD 
for fine paints 


How fine paint making 





starts 300 feet underground 


Hundreds of feet underground, where our miners 
blast out zinc and lead ores, the first step is taken 
to produce high-quality Eagle-Picher pigments 
for fine paints. 

This mining, and all the steps that follow down to 
final processing, are carried out with care and 
precision. That is why Eagle-Picher pigments are 
widely known for their uniformly high quality and 
are used by America’s leading paint grinders. 
As the largest manufacturer producing both zinc 
and lead pigments, Eagle-Picher is in an unrivaled 


Since 1843 


PICHER 

A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 

processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 

agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 

in many other fields: Slab zinc e Zinc and lead pigments and oxides e Molded and extruded rubber products 

Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





position to give unbiased, expert technical advice 
and to supply just the right ingredients to meet 
specific needs. A large research staff is continu- 
ally at work to assure the best recommendations 
and service. 


That's why paint manufacturers for years have 
found our experience extremely helpful and why 
so many of them rely on us as their principal source 
of supply. If you use zinc and lead pigments, or 
any of the other products listed below, we will 
appreciate the opportunity to serve you, too. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


-The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 








Financial 
Engineering | 


A New Aijid for j 
Management in... ; 


® Analyzing its financial 
problems. 

@ Planning the best financial 
program fo solve its 
problems. 

@ Negotiating the Long-Term 
Financing best suited for 
additional working capital 
or fixed assets 

or 

® Counseling large corpora- 
tions on Private Placement 
Loans. 

Write for our new booklet 
describing Financial Engineering 


W.T.GRimM & Go. 
Financial Consultants 
SPECIALISTS IN PRIVATE 
PLACEMENT LOANS * MERGERS 
SALE OF COMPANIES 
231 S.La Salle St. 714 W. Olympic Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Financial 6-5265 PRospect 3809 
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can go tarther taster 


with a Rented Car 
ow 
from 


NATIONAL’ / | © 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 










} 














To get around 
town and out to 
suburban indus- 
trial areas easier 
and quicker, reserve 
a clean, easy-driving, 
late model car at your 
destination from any 
NATIONAL member. 


Look in the yellow pages 
of the ’phone directory. 
For a National Courtesy 
Card, write: 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1209 WASHINGTON + ST LOUIS 3, MO 
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1953/1954 
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in the over-all list... 


23 Commodities 


Industrial 
Raw Materials 


©BUSINESS WEEK 


The Pattern Is Deceptive 


What you think of the commodity 
market these days depends strictly on 
which commodity you happen to have. 

If it’s lead or zine you'll probably 
be bullish. Government stockpiling 
plans (BW —Aug.28’54,p18) are ex- 
pected to drain off surplus supplies and 
thus support prices. 

If it’s coffee or cocoa, though, you 
probably have little hope that the highs 
of the past vear will be matched in the 
near future. Especially in coffee, quota- 
tions have been tempered by the easing 
of scarcities, while high retail prices 
have helped bring demand into better 
alignment with supply. 
¢ Spot Prices—There’s still a third view 
possible, if you have been watching the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 23 
spot commodity prices. The heavy line 
in the chart shows that the index has 
declined since early summer. Still, the 
line hasn’t done any really drastic mov- 
ing in either direction since the start 
of 1953. From the level of that date, 
the index has never sunk lower than 
or risen higher than 3.5%. 

Compared with this placid level, the 
ups and downs of the stock market 
have looked like a profile of the Alps. 
Thus Standard & Poor’s index of 50 
industrials went into a long decline 
from the January, 1953, “little peak” 
to which the Eisenhower election news 
had wafted it. By the following Sep- 
tember the index was 16% below the 
starting point. In the months since 
then, the index has followed the bull 
market up more than 43% above the 
low, and 20.9% above the level of 
January, 1953. 


7707 
3./ 70, 


As for the index of spot commodities, 
its relative over-all placidity has con- 
cealed considerable activity among the 
23 individual staples. You can see in 
the chart how foodstuffs and industrial 
raw materials have moved quite inde- 
pendently of each other, and usually in 
opposite directions. 

Last year, foodstuffs moved upward 
while industrial raw materials slumped. 
But since early this summer the food- 
stuffs have retreated while their oppo- 
site numbers have been moving irregu- 
larly upward 
¢ The Downs—Hogs are one of the 
items that have pushed the foodstuffs 


down. From a high for the period of 
$27.87 per cwt. they have skidded to 
the going $20 per cwt. Sugar, which 
peaked at a shade below 64¢ per Ib., is 


now around 6¢. Other declines include 
coffee, from 94¢ per lb. to 72¢; cocoa, 
from 71¢ per Ib. to 54¢; wheat (No. 2 
hard winter, at Kansas City) from $2.46 
per bu. to $2.40 

e And the Ups—On the side of the 


industrial raw materials there is a re- 
cent upward trend. From their lows of 
the 1953 period, rubber has moved from 
194% per lb. to about 24%; lead from 
12¢ per lb. up to 143¢; zinc from 10¢ 
per Ib. up to 114¢. 

Prices of industrial raw materials gen- 
crally follow the same trends as busi- 
ness. When a slackening of industrial 
activity is in sight, the buying of raw 
materials is slowed, with a consequent 


drop in prices. When the production 
outlook improves, the price of factory 
staples usually stiffens. 

With that in mind, it’s quite easy to 
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Shock-Free Power Transmission 
Saves *500 a month 


RODUCTION jumped almost 100% 
7 in December 1950, one 18- 
ton locomotive equipped with an 
Allison Torque Converter replaced 
two 12-ton trolley-type locomotives 
owned by West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

Immediate savings came to $500 a 
month — the cost of a locomotive 
coupler. The trolley-type locomotives 
damaged an average of one coupler 
each month but smooth power trans- 
mission by the Allison TorQMATIC 
Converter eliminated this replacement 
expense. 

And by November 1953, savings in cou- 
plers alone paid for a second Allison 
TorgMatic-equipped locomotive. 


Maintenance on these two units is 








FIRST MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 


“practically nil” because the Allison 
Converter automatically matches 
engine power to load demand, pre- 
vents engine lugging and drive-line 
shocks. Each unit uses less than 1 gal- 
lon of Diesel fuel an hour, pulls trains 
up 4%2% grades, works an average of 
16 hours per day. 

Savings on Other Types of 
Heavy-Duty Equipment 
Allison TorgmMatic Converters and 
ToRQMATIC DRIVES cut costs and boost 
production in a wide range of heavy- 

duty equipment. 

An Arizona mine gets 41% longer tire 
life on big truck tires costing $1000 
or more each. 

A Pennsylvania dragline operator 
saves $2160 a year on cable alone. 


A wesiern contractor gets 100% longer 
transmission life on off-highway 
trucks. 


Get full details on Torgmatic Con- 
verters, Drives and Brakes for your 
units from your equipment dealer, 
manufacturer or write direct. 


Allison Division of General Motors 


Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 









ALLISON 
TORQMATIC CONVERTER 





Simple Design — one-piece cast 
converter elements — minimum 
maintenance 

Compactness simplifies installa- 
tion 

Designed for power application 
in the 40 to 400 h.p. range 
Longer Equipment Life— 
absorbs shock, eliminates engine 
lugging, cuts maintenance cost. 











TORQMATIC DRIVES 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR CRANES 


TRUCKS * TRACTORS « SCRAPERS * SHOVELS + DRILLING RIGS 











IF YOU 
WANT TO 
SETTLE WHERE 


Feaneyh ania has the greatest concen- 
tration of wealth, skills, production and 
markets in the world. Its sea, lake, and 
river ports, super-highways, its 12,000 
miles of railroad, its 168 interconnected 
. all put the U.S.A. and world 


markets virtually at its doorstep. Penn- 


airports . . 


sylvania’s 1014 million people have an 
annual purchasing power of more than 
$16 billion, and its productive manpower 
is the best in the country, with 87% of 
all skills represented. If you plan to 


relocate or decentralize, consider this 


State’s many advantages. 








PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 





GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 





ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


Write in confidence for further information .. . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (C-6), HARRISBURG, PA; 





understand why steel scrap has been the 
most volatile of the raw materials since 
the start of 1953. Last year in Chicago, 
No. | heavy melting scrap went as high 
as $43.50 a ton. From there it dropped 
to a bottom of $24; it has now clam- 
bered to around $29. (Steel mills, the 
users of scrap, currently are operating 
at 66.6% of capacity, compared with 
63.5% a month ago and 95.1% a 
vear ago.) 

Meanwhile, commodity buvers wish 
they knew the answers to these two 
questions 

e Will the weakness of foodstuffs 
bring new price supports to help out 
the farmer? 

e Will a speedup of factory pro- 
duction follow the new strength in 
prices of industrial raw materials? 


Big Board Short Sales 
Hit 22-Year High Mark 


Heavy short sales in shares of Pack- 
ard Motor Co. boosted short interest 
on the New York Stock Exchange to 
the highest figure in more than 22 
years. ‘The 3,351,826 share total as of 
Sept. 15 was the highest since March, 
1932, and represented a gain of 272,236 
shares above the Aug. 13 mark this 
year. 

In the process of merger with Stude- 
baker Corp., Packard racked up a gain 
in short interest of 230,160 shares since 
last month. This gain, representing 
nearly 3% of the total Packard shares 
listed on the Big Board, coupled with 
a rise in short interest of Studebaker, 
amounted to 85% of the total increase 
during the month. 

Other big gains in short interest were 
made by shares of American Airlines, 
Certain-teed Products, Boston & Maine 
RR, General Cable Corp., Northrop 
Aircraft, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 
and Thompson-Starrett. 

There were some notable declines in 
short positions, though these were gen- 
erally overshadowed by the big gains. 
Short interest in Glenn L. Martin was 
nearly halved since last month, while 
ether big drops showed up in Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Goodall-Sanford, 
and Royal Dutch Petroleum. Chrysler 
Corp. recorded a drop of about 7,000 
shares in short positions. 

Besides Packard and Studebaker, 
other stocks with heavy short positions 
were General Electric, with 157,327 
held short, Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 
88,350, General Motors 72,341, and 
Chrysler 95,041. 

While short positions on the Big 
Board were the highest in over 20 vears, 
the American Stock Exchange set its 
own new record in short interest with 
432,282 shares, up 80,000 from the 
middle of last month. 
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THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS * * *& STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


| installs easier 
0 so lesa esas ret oo oot ee works better 


lost on floor; a typical time-saving design detail. 


lasts longer 





3. Pull in wires... Making duit tions and pulling 





2. Remove entire starter mechanism... by merely loosening wires is a cinch. No starter mechanism or side walls of case 
three screws. Then light, easy-to-handle skeleton case can be in the way. No skinned k kles or d ged starters. 





installed. Embossed mounts for good job on uneven surfaces. 
And upper mounting holes are keyhole slotted. 





4. Connect up and go... Straight-through wiring; all! line 
terminals at top, load terminals at bott All terminals are 
clearly marked and visible from front. Pressure connectors 
throughout. All panel wiring is color coded. 








iia tis 
Factory records everywhere today show the cost of installing a 
motor control is almost always greater than the cost of the C UT L E R-H A hf hf ER 
equipment, often two to three times as much. That is why ¥- sb > 
Cutler-Hammer engineering made easier installation a key 
objective in designing the new Cutler-Hammer 3% 3% 3% Motor 
Control. When you buy motor control, figure its real cost, its 
installed cost. Then you too will insist on Cutler-Hammer! 
Your nearby Cutler-Hammer Authorized Distributor is ready 
to serve your needs. Order from him today. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER * % % MOTOR CONTROL 











For booklets and brochures... 


\ 


MEAL 


If you demand flawless reproduction in your printed Available, too, is a full line of cover papers in a wide 
advertising, remember this famous trade-mark. For range of colors and weights. 

booklets and brochures—for all printing—you’ll find a Your printer or lithographer—backed by leading 
Mead Paper that’s ideally suited to your needs and paper merchants everywhere—will tell you that you can 
budget. Consider, for example, Mead Black & White specify and buy Mead Papers with confidence. 


Enamel, the aristocrat of glossy coateds whose brilliant 
white surface reproduces textures with the greatest fidel- 





ity, and assures meticulous definition. Or, for an econ- We'd like you to see the new Moistrite 
omy sheet that’s ideal for long press runs and will print Offset Folder demonstrating the distinctive 
with perfection in one or many colors. look to Mead new Vellum Finish. It's recommended for 
S, Med 
cates y booklets, brochures, catalogs and other iii mm 
> ~ « y ‘ | >< : ; k a M oe Sele BS 
Moistrite Offset. These are but two of the many Mead iabie than aunt deuk ced teal “heat cltgle. 1TH orpsty 
Papers available for any printing purpose you require. Request a copy on your business letterhead. aa Sol 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 e New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The biggest charity drive of the year begins this weekend. 


SEPT. 25, 1954 Between now and December, Americans will give about $300-million 
to their local Community Chests and United Funds. More people will be 
working on this campaign than go out to vote. 


Chances are that you will be one of them; business executives are 
considered valuable volunteers in any such group. But if you are asked to. 
serve in any capacity, take stock to make sure you will do a good job. If you 
don’t think you can, don’t accept. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


Community leaders—ministers, school principals, social workers—want 
executives working with them for one very good reason: They have a rich 
background of business experience invaluable to any volunteer project. 


But almost every such leader also has one common complaint: All too 
often, executives fall down badly on the job. That happens because, for 
some inexplicable reason, they seem to forget their entire business back- 
ground when they get into a community activity. That nullifies their value. 


This applies not only to money-raising campaigns like the Community 
Chest. Heads of other community institutions, from school and church 
boards to hospitals, report that it is an equally big problem with them. 


SERVICE 


The cause lies in a failure of the businessman to approach a volunteer 
job with a full understanding and belief in what he is doing. Before assum- 
ing a position in any such job, ask yourself a series of questions, such 
as these: 


¢ Why are you taking the job on? Is it a feeling of guilt because you 
should be working for your community? Or does the idea have real value 
for you? If it’s only the first reason, you’ll probably do a slipshod job. 


*Do you know anything about parliamentary law? It’s a must if you 
are going to be in a position to run a committee meeting—or even par- 
ticipate effectively. 


¢Is the job bigger than you think it is? If so, watch out. Volunteer 
work takes time and energy. If you can’t contribute plenty of both you are 
being a hindrance rather than a help. 


Remember that you will bring to the job your own specific set of 
attitudes, which may not jibe with those of other members. Apply the 
principles of compromise. You won’t accomplish much if you try to use 
the authority here that you may exercise in your company. 


ee ey 
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As a businessman, your biggest over-all attribute is the ability to 
~ get things done—quickly and efficiently. Keep your business standards in 
mind; remember that a social group like a church, or a charity like the 
| Community Chest, is a business at least as far as economic and financial 
operation is concerned. Like any other job, it requires specific skills and 
experience. 

* Try to do the job that fits your own talents. If you are a good organizer, 
get on the events committee. Sales executives can often streamline oper- 
ations; financial men will be welcome on the budget committee. 


¢ Get to know the business and abilities of the people you’re working 
with; recognize their talents as you do your own. Find out how the organi- 
PAGE 183 zation really works—don’t come up with ideas based on snap judgments. 
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e Above all, don’t approach the operation on the assumption that the 
professional people running it are necessarily “impractical visionaries.” 
You'll find that many have a surprising grasp of sound business principles. 


You'll need patience constantly. Getting people of different tempera- 
ments and interests to work toward a common goal isn’t easy. 


Committee work is not the only way you can help your community 
on the social-service front. You might get more satisfaction from teaching 
a favorite hobby—such as fly-casting or model railroading—to unfortunate 
children. Volunteer bureaus in big cities can give you more information. 


Fall is a good season to do your outdoor house or furniture painting— 
some experts consider it the best. 


Main reason is the weather. It’s more predictable, holds less chance 
of a sudden shower to bother a still-tacky paint job. Temperatures are 
about right in most sections of the country (preferred range for painting 
is between 60 and 80 deg.). 

You’re less likely to get a hot sun to cause blistering, or cold weather, 
which impedes paint “flow” and “leveling.” Also, wood moisture content 
is usually lower now than it is in the spring. 


Insects are neither so active nor so prevalent in the fall. Swarming 
bugs are less likely to mess up wet paint. Mosquitoes, bees, and wasps are 
less of a threat to the painter’s comfort. 


The main thing to watch out for in autumn painting is heavy dew. 
Put off morning operations until surfaces have thoroughly dried. 


If you’re willing to spend the money, you can buy an English title 
on Nov. 3. On that day, 27 lordships of manors will be offered for sale 
at auction in London. 


The manors are in the estate of Joseph Beaumont. He bought them 
as a hobby in the last century. The title Lord of the Manor, or Lady of 
the Manor, goes with ownership. It’s one of the oldest titles in English 
usage—but is one of gentility, not of nobility. 


The lands (“commons and wastes”) can be revenue producing—the 
commons can be leased for grazing, timber can be grown and sold. The 
owner also gets rights to minerals on the land and the sporting rights. 


You can now rent original works of art for a two-month period. 
Art-rental services have been established under the auspices of local 
museums and galleries in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dayton, Detroit, Seattle, and Minneapolis. 

Rental fee ranges from $6 to $70 for the two-month period, depending 
on the value of the work. In New York, the Museum of Modern Art has 
extended the service to include members in eight eastern states. 


Gamma globulin—for prevention of polio, measles, and infectious 
hepatitis (jaundice)—will be available through doctors’ prescriptions Oct. 1. 
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Handy, hardy & handsome 





Silvertone Radio sold exclu- 
sively by Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. U.S. Royalite case molded 
by Durable Formed Products, 
mY. G. 


Another Case for U. S. Royalite! 


Time was when a “portable” radio was about 
as easy to carry as a suitcase. But this one’s 
actually “pocketable”! New materials, like 
midget-size radio tubes, and tough, light- 
weight U.S. Royalite, make this marvelously 
compact Sears, Roebuck & Co. radio possible. 


This new U.S. Royalite housing is extremely 
thin and lightweight, yet so tough and hardy 
it defies breakage—even if dropped! And it has 
a richly grained surface, with built-in color 
that can’t peel, chip, or scratch off. 


What's more, this attractive U.S. Royalite 
case is quickly and easily formed in two sec- 
tions by matched metal molds—takes and 
holds sharp mold details for lasting beauty. 


UNITED 





STATES 


You can see the case for U.S. Royalite is a 
strong one. With its great toughness, high 
dimensional stability, resistance to most chem- 
icals, clean good looks and pleasant feel, and 
ability to be as hard or flexible as the case 
demands, U.S. Royalite might well be just the 
solution to your case. 

Why not find out about it? It’s as easy as 
writing to the address below. 





RUBBER 
2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 





Borrowing is cheap... 
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USINESS WEEK Estimete 


is the Yoder Way — by cold-roll- 
forming of coiled strip and electric 
welding, in compact, efficient and 
economical Yoder mills. Highly 
perfected and standardized through 
years of testing and experimenting 
by the world’s most successful 
builders of such mills. 

Exclusive Yoder design features save 
many hours of set-up time and 
make-ready for each production 
run. Yoder new 4-in-1 welding 
transformer, compact, sturdy, and 
trouble-free, is another reason for 
high output of quality tubes with 
minimum scrap losses. Over 200 
Yoder mills in operation — list of 
installations sent on request. Out- 
standing performance has made 
Yoder the choice of the big majority 
of producers making tubing both 
for sale and for their own use. 
Literature, consultations and esti- 
mates, without cost or obligation. 
The Yoder Tube Mill Book answers 
many questions as to initial invest- 
ment, cost, production, labor, skill, 
etc., of electric weld tube making. 
Ask for it. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 















Low Rates Boost Volume 


A year ago, interest rates on prime 
commercial paper in New York City 
(chart) were at their highest level since 
March, 1933. Since last year, however, 
the rates have dropped sharply. They 
are now back at the level that prevailed 
in the first half of 1950. 

As a result of this dip, the com- 
mercial paper dealer now finds his busi- 
ness booming—he lends money to a 
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businessman, then sells the business- 
man’s note to a bank. In July com- 
mercial paper outstanding was 36% 
greater than in December, 1953, and 
75% above July one year ago. 

At the same time, business loans at 
banks are turning up but are still be- 
low the level of 1952 (page 50). They 
are currently about 9% under year-ago 
levels and 11% under December, 1953. 


= 


Climbing Demand 
Pulls Prices With It 


The price of rye has moved upward 
sharply in recent weeks. Rye (used 
chiefly as a bread grain, and for 
whiskey and livestock feed) has for 
some years been troubled by lagging 
demand. In the last few weeks, how- 
ever, demand has moved upward, and 
the price has climbed along with it. 
Within the last month the price of rye 
in the Minneapolis market (chart) has 
moved from $1.19 per bu. to $1.47. 
This is roughly 30¢ above the Septem- 
ber, 1953, level. Why the stepped-up 
demand and higher prices? There have § 
been reports of rust damage to ry@ ¥ 
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BEFORE YOU BREAK GROUND 


Construction of a new plant starts when the steam shovel takes its first bite of earth. But 
the actual building process begins before you break ground. 


It begins when the need for new plant facilities is recognized and engineers are called into 
action. Then it develops on the drawing board—through plant layouts, working drawings, 
engineering specifications. It requires consideration of engineering and production tech- 
niques—analysis of all factors that must be taken into account before construction can start 


Ebasco skilled engineers and constructors have experience in every phase of the buildin 


process—from preliminary planning right up to a plant’s successful operation. This expe 
rience has enabled Ebasco to complete more than two billion dollars’ worth of new plant 
design and construction for many industries, in many parts of the world. 


The engineering and construction firm you select to design and build your plant may 
hold the key to its future success. If you are considering such a project, send for our booklet 
“The Inside Story of Outside Help.” It describes our engineering and construction 
services as well as the wide range of consulting services Ebasco offers business and industry. 
Write: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK ° CHICAGO . DALLAS . PORTLAND, ORE. . WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appraisal - Budget . Business Studies - Consulting Engineering - Design & Construction - Financial . industrial Relations - Inspection & Expediting . Insurance, 
Pensions & Safety - Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research . Sales & Public Relations - Space Planning . Systems & Methods - Tax - Traffic - Washington Office 













plant-location 
news 


Get facts on water 
... fast and free 


You should see the letters we get from 
businessmen who received water data 
from our Industrial Location Service. 
These executives say they never got so 
much comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
information so fast. Or information that 
was more helpful in choosing the right 
plant site. 

One reason we can supply just this 
kind of authoritative material is the way 
ILS specialists work. They collect and 
analyse facts from a variety of sources to 
meet the specific needs of each client. 


Water, water everywhere... 

I remember one ILS water report pre- 
pared for a large producer of industrial 
chemicals. It ran over 25 pages with 
maps and diagrams and aerial photos— 
and covered just about everything. 

It pinpointed surface-water supplies of 
the correct quantity and temperature 
range. And a chemical analysis checked 
on quality. Not just total hardness and 
pH, but quantities of silica, iron, molyb- 
denum, calcium, magnesium, and other 
elements had been measured. 

But in case surface water wasn’t 
enough for this chemical company, ILS 
went below ground in selected areas. 
They surveyed water-table records, logs 
and production capacity of local wells, 
and made the same chemical analysis as 
they did for surface supplies. 

All this detailed information was in 
the final report, along with a number of 
suggested locations having just the right 
water sources. And like all ILS reports, 
this one was prepared free of charge. 


Other free plant-site services 

Water won't be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant loca- 
tion. But no matter what factors are in- 
volved, ILS can help. Reports are avail- 
able on transportation, markets, raw 
materials, labor, buildings or sites, and 
local laws and regulations — to mention 
just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your needs, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation, 

Our booklet called “Industrial Loca- 
tion Services” shows how you can put 
this valuable plant-location data to work. 
To get your free copy, write me at the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 701, 112 State St., Albany 


Director, Industrial Location Service 





caused by wet weather; and there are 
estimates of a lower Canadian crop. 
There are also rumors that Germany 
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Meat Prices... 


and Russia want rye from Canada—im- 
portant supplier for the U.S. Thus rye 
futures have advanced as well. 





ev. for the consumer: down a little 
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Consumers Get a Small Break 


As wholesale meat prices have dipped 
sharply, retail prices have also come 
down a little. Wholesale meat prices 
in August were 21.8% below August, 
1952, and retail prices over the same 





period were down around 9%. Hog 
prices in a recent week declined 14.3% 
as a large number of hogs turned up 
at the market. Large runs of cattle to 
market have also been reported. 
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Looking for a Smoother Ride 


Machinery makers are being faced 
with a problem—regulating output to 
meet the peaks and valleys of demand. 
Orders are extremely erratic, and a 
couple of months of increased demand 
apparently do not necessarily indicate 


a sustained high rate of ordering. Thus, 
the machinery manufacturer is com 
fronted with the problem of maintain- 
ing a steady rate of output that will 
work with the sharp upward and down- 
ward movements of orders. 
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Tonight the world 


What will you see in your living 
room tonight? Musical comedy? 
Drama? History in-the-making? 


The choice is yours in 
this age of wonders. 


An electronic miracle? Of 
course. And J&L Perma-Tube, 
our coated tubular steel 
antenna mast, helps make 
this miracle dependable. 
Perma-Tube is strong, 
corrosion-resistant, 
and inexpensive. 


Perma-Tube is 
another example of 
J&L steels that find 
increasing use in the 
products made by 
American industry. 





‘hus, 
con- 
itain- 
will 
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STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L F the stee/s that work for Modern industry 
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BARTON Save PENCIL 





MA 4-0243 
1E Co. 
or & D 
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BY pus, OH! 
pepReseNTe® coLUuM 
FRANK S™! 


Are you getting ACTION & 
from your business card? & 


Make your business card an active 
part of your sales drive. Give it , 
permanence and utility—to build : 
lasting friendliness for you. 

The new Barton Sabre—slim, trim, 
beautifully balanced—brings you the 

best in 20 years’ design. In your 
choice of smart color combinations, 

each with more than 24% inches of 
advertising space. 

Ask your Shaw-Barton man or write 

for full details. Also request new 
Christmas brochure of exclusive busi- | 
ness gilts. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Uduertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Every User Of 


PLA 





Has Shown 
An Immediate Profit 
From the Transaction 


RRISON PLAN enables 


industrials to 


charges — 
ment. 


pital invest 


without any ©4 





A Service of 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CAR CO. 
Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
i ] 
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Canyon Buildup 
GRAND CANYON -Tourist fa- 


cilities at Grand Canyon National Park, 
which some visitors claim must be as 
old as the “grand ditch” itself, might 
get a multimillion-dollar shot in the 
arm, according to an Interior Dept. an- 
nouncement in Washington last week. 

Asst. Secy. of the Interior Orme 
Lewis has sent a proposed three-way 
contract to cover park improvements 
to the House and Senate Interior Com- 
mittees for approval. The 20-year con- 
tract involves the National Park Service, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
and Fred Harvey, Inc. Under its terms, 
Harvey would take over all of the south 
rim concessions. Santa Fe would turn 
over to Harvey its famous El Tovar 
Hotel, Bright Angel Lodge, a motel, 
and Phantom Ranch (at canyon’s bot- 
tom) for a fee of some $2-million. 

e Expanding—The Harvey firm has 
been operating these tourist facilities on 
a profit-sharing arrangement with the 
railroad and under a concession lease 
from the park service. Now the whole 
line of tourist attractions and accommo- 
dations will be acquired by Harvey, 
which plans to: 

¢ Build a new motor lodge unit 
between El] Tovar and Bright Angel; 
and set up a new trading post in the 
park’s eastern section. 

¢ Rehabilitate the existing motel 
and add a new cafeteria. 

e Install a new bar at Bright Angel 
and greatly enlarge the dining room; 
relocate existing buildings between El 
Tovar and Bright Angel to make room 
for new motels and parking. 

¢ Buy 10 new buses to add to the 
fleet of tourist vehicles. 

Santa Fe built many of the existing 
buildings to attract tourists more than 
50 years ago. Now they want to clear 
them off inventory because only 10% 
of the tourists arrive by rail. 

Harvey will pay the government a 
commission based on gross receipts from 
the concessions. Park Service officials 
estimate that gross business over the 
next 20 years might reach $80-million 
or more. At present the south rim can 
handle only 1,000 tourists overnight. 
Harvey plans to up that to 7,000. 


Vanishing Subway 


ROCHESTER - The nine-mile city 
subway, built in the old Erie Canal bed 
in 1927, was laid to rest last week when 
the Council voted to discontinue pas- 
senger service after next year. Part of 
the right of way will be turned over 
for an arterial link between the New 


York State Thruway and the downtown 
trafic loop now under construction. 

The transfer will save the city $1.5- 
million and the state and federal govern- 
ments $4-million on the cost of con- 
demning and acquiring property for 
the arterial route. 

The old subway has a history bub- 
bling with controversy. The service, 
operated by the Rochester Transit 
Corp., has never been self-supporting. 
The city currently pays the RTC 
$25,000 a year subsidy. Peak service 
was 4-million passengers in 1946, but 
that has dropped to the 1-million mark. 

Some factions still wanted to keep 
the subway and improve it. City 
planners pointed to Toronto’s new sub- 
way as an example of traffic control 
(BW—Apr.17’54,p170). 


Where There’s a Will 


DENVER -Lawyers and city officials 
had to probe through old court records 
to find a way to make a wealthy busi- 
nessman’s “peculiar” will useful. Last 
week they found their precedent for 
altering the terms of a will in the case 
of another unusual will left by a miner 
who wanted to build a $500,000 “‘jack- 
ass” monument. 

The businessman, George W. Clay- 
ton, died in 1899, leaving a fund (now 
$3-million) to build an institution for 
the education of boys of “good family 
and native stone,” between the ages 
of six and 10, “whose fathers were 
dead.” 

A comfortable place named Clayton 
College was built to accommodate 112 
boys on a 20-acre site. 

The place is a superbly run foster 
home today, with only one big problem 
—not enough boys (only 30) who meet 
the rigid terms of the will. Lawyers, 
wanting to change the will to admit 
boys of “all races, creeds and ages,” dug 
up the case of a will filed by a prospector 
who wanted to build a statue depicting 
a burro and prospector. The courts re- 
routed that money to a hospital. 


Update 
RICHMOND-Police won’t have 


to tackle the impossible task of giving 
12,000 daily jaywalking tickets to shop- 
pers trudging between Miller & Rhoads 
and Thalhimer’s department _ stores 
(BW—Aug.21'54,p81). The state law 
says pedestrians must cross at any point 
of intersection between streets and pub- 
lic alleys. So city ofhcials, set on an 
anti-jaywalking campaign, gave way to 
the shoppers by “finding” an alley at 
the shoppers’ crossing spot. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 


THAT’S BEST 
Zz 
eee FOR 


YOUR NEW PLANT 


_.«1it’s in the Gait South 


There’s only one best spot to put that 
ball...and there’s only one best spot to put 
your new plant. It’s here in the Gulf 

. South, the bustling, expanding industrial 
frontier served by United Gas in 

Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, southern 
Alabama and northwestern Florida. 

Come, see for yourself, and you'll agree. 


starts 

















INDUSTRIAL WATER 
Many large fresh water streams and natural and man- 
made reservoirs, supplied by adequate rainfall, assure 
an ample water supply in hundreds of iocations. 


RAW MATERIALS 
The many resources abounding in the Gulf South 
provide the raw materials for scores of processors 
and manufacturers. 

MILD CLIMATE 
Favorable, year-round weather means greater pro- 
duction. Plant heating costs are minimized. More 
outdoer recreation improves employee efficiency. 

NATURAL GAS 
Look to the communities served by United Gas for de- 
pendable, low-cost natural gas for fuel or processing. 
Write Industrial Development Division, P. O. Box 1407, 


Shreveport, La, 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY @ UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 











George W. Borg is a man who no sooner 
arrives somewhere than he starts going some- 
where else. He started with automobile 
clutches, helped found Borg-Warner Corp., 
branched thence into cattle, textiles, and 
grapes. He has now developed a fur-like fabric 
called Borgana, which will be made into 
women’s winter coats. 
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COAT LININGS of synthetic pile fabric PAINT ROLLERS: Borg says his fabric 


began selling during the Korean War. 


is now used on more than 90% of them. 
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He is a businessman of the old 
school. He likes to put together a 
company and run it all by himself. 
The modern concept of team manage- 
ment was not designed to fit his per- 
sonality. Many a man, having been 
made president and then board chair- 
man of an industrial giant such as 
Borg-Warner, would consider himself 
at the apex of success. But Borg was 
never completely happy in Borg-War- 
ner’s executive offices. He wanted a 
business all his own—a business with 
but one boss: himself. That led to 
friction. It was one of the strongest 
reasons why, in 1940, he gave up active 
participation in Borg-Warner manage- 
ment and subsided to the status of di- 
rector. This gave him more time to 
tun his own ventures. 

It is lucky for him that, with this 
urge to manage businesses alone, he 
has what some of his friends consider 
uncanny foresight and business judg- 
ment. Without these things, he might 
have gone nowhere. With them, he 
has gone almost everywhere. Probably 
the most dramatic example of his fore- 
sight occurred in the late 1920s. Along 
with a small band of other wealthy 
men, he became suspicious of the stock 
market and sold out completely—just 
before the 1929 crash. In Chicago 
throughout the next few years, he was 
referred to as the Prophetic Swede. 
¢Clutches and Clocks—Borg comes 
from Moline, Ill. In that town, his 
father and an associate made wagon 
tongues under the name of Borg & 
Beck. When young Borg grew to man- 
hood and became involved in the auto 
industry, he lost his respect for wagon 
tongues. He induced Borg & Beck to 
go into the business of making auto 
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clutches. The clutch-making Borg & 
Beck became the nucleus of Borg- 
Warner, which today manufactures not 
only clutches and transmissions for the 
auto industry, but also such things as 
washing machines, refrigerators, and air- 
craft accessories. 

While Borg-Warner was growing, 
however, Borg himself found his inter- 
est wandering to other fields. Driven 
partly by his urge to boss a company 
of his own, he eventually founded 
George W. Borg Corp. When he 
stepped down from active management 
of Borg-Warner in 1940, he made Borg 
Corp. his chief interest. 

This company started as a manufac- 
turer of automobile clocks. Today it 
also makes electronic devices, precision 
instruments, and textile fabrics. It is 
owned almost entirely by Borg and his 
family. Last year Borg Corp.'s net oper- 
ating income, after taxes, was $1.1- 
million. 
¢ The Knitting Mill—Borg’s and his 
company’s plunge into the textile busi- 
ness exemplifies Borg’s constant quest 
for new ventures that he can develop 
in his own way. The textile plunge 
originated in the small town of Delavan, 
Wis. 

Lake Delavan is a quiet and scenic 
spot some 90 miles northwest of Chi- 
cago. Borg has a lakefront home and 
a 2,800-acre dairy farm there. Before 
World War II, the only industry in the 
town of Delavan was a knitting mill 
owned by a leading local family. This 
mill ran into financial trouble, went 
broke, and just before the war was put 
up for auction. 

Borg had been an early believer in 
industrial decentralization. His growing 
Borg Corp. was then scattered in various 
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“...and he invariably wakes 
up in the small dark hours 
of the morning .. .” 


“MR. CLUTCH” starts on p. 192 


buildings in Chicago, and he was anx- 
ious to find a country home for at least 
part of it. Partly because of this, and 
partly with the idea of preserving Dela- 
van’s economic health, Borg bought the 
mill and moved some of his business 
into it. 

He continued the mill’s knitting 
function during the war, turning out 
knit goods for the military—as well as 
electronic devices and time fuses—at 
the Delavan plant. After the war he 
decided to cast off the knitting. He pre- 
pared to auction the machinery. That’s 
when the seed of his textile business 
was sown. 
eAn Idea—Borg, though he denies 
being either inventor or engineer, can- 
not keep his hands off a machine. 
While taking inventory in the mill, he 
came across half a dozen fascinating old 
machines that the knitting company, 
vears before, had developed to make a 
kind of fleecy sweater. Borg could not 
bear to part with these machines. He 
decided to keep them, and he and his 
engineers began redesigning them and 
perfecting them—although nobody was 
sure, at the time, to what use the ma- 
chines would be put. 

Eventually Borg came up with his 
first idea: knit round wool pads with a 
thick pile, for polishing automobiles. 
The machines went to work, and the 
pads sold well. Borg still makes them. 

Then Borg had another idea. A 
neighbor of his, A. L. Touchet, was one 
of the pioneers in the business of mak- 
ing paint rollers (BW —Jan.10°53,p82). 
Touchet’s E-Z Paintr Corp. was having 
trouble with lamb’s wool, then used 
on paint rollers, because the new latex- 
based paints matted it. Borg had be- 
come interested in synthetic fibers, and 
on his knitting machines he devel- 
oped a Dvynel fabric with a thick pile. 
Touchet tried the material out on his 
paint rollers and found that latex-based 
paints did not mat it. Borg says that 
his fabric goes on 90% of all rollers. 

When the Korean War sent wool 
prices up, Borg found he had another 
big market—more accurately, a whole 
group of markets. By then, he had 
worked out new finishing methods for 
his pile fabrics, new combinations of 
synthetic fibers. Garment makers 
snatched his fabrics up for stormcoat 
collars, coat and jacket linings. And 
Borg began selling to makers of gloves, 
children’s snow suits, parka hoods, sta- 
dium boots, caps, and house slippers. 
Now his pile fabric has almost com- 


pletely taken over the stormcoat collar 
business. 

¢ Outside—Finally Borg got the idea 
that he could make a pile fabric that 
was not only light and warm, but also 
good-looking enough for a woman to 
display proudly in public. This idea 
culminated in Borgana. 

Borgana starts out, like other Borg 
pile fabrics, as loosely woven ropes of 
synthetic fiber. These ropes, called 
rovings, make the pile. Fed into the 
knitting machines, they are stitched 
closely to a backing. The result can be 
pile up to four inches high; its density 
is controlled by the speed at which the 
rovings are fed into the machine. 

The fabric turned out by the ma- 
chines is treated to keep it from stretch- 
ing like standard knit materials, and to 
give it sheen and a fur-like appearance. 
Borgana is the result. 

Borg is proud of the fact that there 

are no textile men in his plant. He is 
also happy about his own lack of ex- 
perience in the textile business. “I 
don’t know any of the things that 
can’t be done,” he says—intimating that 
as long as he isn’t aware something is 
impossible, he and his men can do it. 
e Other Ventures—Borg occasionally 
takes time off from Delavan to visit 
his ranch properties in Arizona, near 
Phoenix. Here, he raises cattle and 
cotton. Here, also, he once built a 
luxury hotel called Casa Blanca, but 
later sold it to get rid of the problems 
of running it 
. This vear, his latest enthusiasm is 
grapes. He has found to his delight 
that grapes grown on his Arizona land 
ripen two weeks ahead of the big Cali- 
fornia crop. This lets him get his grapes 
to market early and command a pre- 
mium price. He shipped 45 carloads 
this vear. 

Farming is only a diversion for Borg, 
however. His temperament would not 
let him take to agriculture as a full 
time occupation. He finds the job too 
static. “You're busy getting the crops 
in the ground, and then you sit down 
and wait for the stuff to come up. 
You sit and look at it, and you wait 
and wait.” This is not for Borg. “I 
get so bored looking at fields that I 
have to get back to Wisconsin and 
fabrics.” 
¢ Night Thoughts—Fabrics occupy 4 
good deal of Borg’s thinking time right 
now. He suffers from insomnia, and 
invariably wakes up in the small dark 
hours of the morning. This, he says, 
is when he does his best thinking and 
has his best ideas. 

Among ideas he is working with 
now are a heavy nylon pile material for 
rugs (““We have to get the price down 
on this’), upholstery fabrics, a washable 
furry animal for nursery use, and long- 
haired pile fabrics that resemble mink. 
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Basement — Sirocco Fans circulate fresh, 
dehumidified air. Total rating of American 
Blower equipment in building is 770,378 
cfm. Gross floor area is 503,000 sq. ft. 





2nd floor — The Prudential Building uses 
10 American Blower Air Conditioners like 
this one in its mammoth air-circulating, 
cooling and dehumidifying installation. 





5th floor—One of 50 American Blower 
Supply Fans that furnish air to various 
offices. Other equipment includes: American 
Blower Heating & Cooling Coils, Utility Sets. 





20th floor — A group of four powerful Sir- 
occo Exhaust Fans in a louvered section of 
the Prudential Building’s 20th floor help 
get rid of stale air from the many offices. 





American Blower Equipment 
Keeps Prudential Comfortable 


The completely air-conditioned 21-story Southwestern Home 
Office of the Prudential Insurance Company of America in 
Houston, Texas, is a credit to the company and to the area 
it serves. 

American Blower fans, heating and cooling coils, air-condi- 
tioning units, and heating and ventilating units, all serve to 
condition and circulate air to the occupied spaces of the building 
in accordance with the carefully thought out plans of the con- 
sulting engineers, Dale S. Cooper & Associates. 


Why was American Blower selected? 

W. A. Harbaugh of Straus-Frank Co., mechanical contractors, 
states: “I can depend on American Blower service and the per- 
formance of their equipment—and that is worth money to me.” 

You, too, can depend on American Blower. If you have an 
air-handling problem, call your nearest American Blower or 
Canadian Sirocco Branch Office. American Blower engineers 
have a complete knowledge of the air cycle, and can supply the 
equipment to meet the special problems of many industries. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Serving home and industry: NMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER ¢ CHURCH SEATS & 
WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS © KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS EXCHANGERS ¢ SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Chadian ob Value a: 


Strange and wonderful are the contents of a small boy’s 
pockets. 


And valuable, too . . . Nails to fasten things together, string 
for a tin can “telephone”, an oddly shaped stone (maybe 
it’s lucky) , pictures for trading with m5 boys, a cricket 
in a matchbox to show to Johnnie next door. 


Grown-ups can’t appreciate such valuables. They have no 
way of measuring their worth. 


Industry has similar problems in valuation. Take, for 
example, a public utility. What is the present worth of all 
its property .. . of the million-and-one items that make up 
its plant and equipment? 


Who is better fitted to find an accurate answer to such a 
question than the engineer? He, better than anyone else, 
can tell the worth of a dam, a pumping station, a power 


- 





tag 


lant . . . for it was the engineer who designed them in the 
Fest place ... just as he designed the equipment that takes 
the water, the gas, the power where it is needed, and created 
the appliances that put them to use. 


Valuation surveys, which form the basis for fair rate regu- 
lation, are but one of the many services the engineer per- 
forms for public utilities and the ultimate consumer. From 
the engineer come the facts that clear the way for final 
collaboration between owner, regulatory commission and 
consumer. 


Because of the engineer, we can live in tomorrow’s world 
today . ..a world where pennies work miracles . . . a world 
where we can lift a finger and quench our.thirst from a 
mountain stream; turn a valve and cook our meals; twist 


a dial and talk to a neighbor; touch a button and shatter 
the dark. 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 
A Harrisburg - 
4 


PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 


Pennsylvania 


En gineers 
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Sales Engineer: A well-established Eastern steel ; 


fabricating plant with expansion potentialities 
requires a manager of sales. Here is a real op- 
portunity for a man with enterprise and proven 
ability. Reply with full particulars as to experi- 
ence and personal data, P-3912, Business Week. 


— Selling Opportunity Offered 
Leading facturer of precision aircraft acces- 
sories and instruments requires the services of 
a top-flight sales executive. Company has sev- 
eral plants located in the midwest and person 
selected will be required to headquarter in main 
midwestern facility. Position entails consider- 
able traveling. Applicant must have back- 
ground of successful industrial or high level 
aircraft sales, Contacts with Wright-Patterson, 
Navy, and Airframe Contractors extremely de- 
sirable. Man selected will not upset present per- 
sonnel in aircraft division, He will be brought 
in as assistant to the vice president for thor- 
ough indoctrination in management methods. 
SW-3978, Business Week. 


= Employment Service 

Executives — Contemplating a change? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
Write for details. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est. 1939), 1020 Porter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Positions Wanted 
Finance-Control: Background in budgeting, 
planning, controls, management reports, finan- 
cial public relations (3 years), and investment 
analysis (3 years). M.B.A. (With Distinction) 
Harvard Business School. PW-3827, Business 
Week. 

Purchasing Executive. Graduate Engineer, broad 
experience engineering and purchasing, seeks 
greater opportunity. PW-3801, Business Week. 


Executive available: 18 years in top management 
and management engineering. Now vice presi- 
dent of a company outstanding in its field. Has 
demonstrated the ability to successfully train 
and inspire an organization to produce at con- 
tinuing profits. This has been accomplished 
through the use of stimulating sales programs 
built around factual studies, self energizing 
plant management and effective daily operat- 
ing controls. Possesses drive and enthusiasm 
needed to initiate and maintain this type of 
planned management. Personally secured a 
large volume of sales while handling manage- 
ment and enjoys these direct contacts. Tech- 
nical schooling. Age 51. Can travel or locate 
anywhere. While seeking an affiliation would 
undertake, on part or full time, assignments in 
company reorganization, long range projections 
or other management duties. Replies held in 
confidence, PW-4039, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters, Manuals, Catalogues, Advertise- 
ments, Scripts, Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
ee Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. Y. 36, 
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Industrial Engineers. Will style and develop 
your products. Complete facilities for industrial 
design, model making and tool designing. Arn- 
kurt Associate Engineers, 31 East 27 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2-4286. 

Florida Bound? Palm Beach County acreage in- 
vestments to suit your portfolio. Indian Trail 
Ranch, Inc, (a Webb & Knapp Subsidiary) West 
Palm Beach, Florida, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


r 


Contract Work Available———— 
Foundry Owners! Capacity wanted for pat’d soil 
pipe. Batchler Mfg. Co. Univ. Bldg. Denver. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 
F , Hotel, Realty, E 


consolidated or increased. Payment reduced. Sy 
Field-1008-5th Ave., N.¥.C, 28, BU 8-5792. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Branded Merchandise for your Christmas Gifts 


at true wholesale prices: Choose from over 1,090 
nationally advertised items including Appli- 
ances, Benrus Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans 
Lighters. We have catered to business firms for 
over 20 years. Write on your letterhead for our 
new free catalog. O. Faust, Dept, W954, 223 N. 
8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




















BUSINESS SERVICES 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Anhydrous, Ammonia Bulk Plants & Propane Gas 
Plants installed. Write us for Free Literature. 
P. 0. Box 268, Westfield, N. J 
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critics of business over the last 50 years 
form a diverse group. They come from 
all shades of the political spectrum and 
from all classes of society. Aside from 
such obvious critics as William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Harry S. Truman, he quotes from 
ex-presidents Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, Justice Louis Bran- 
deis and Judge Learned Hand, Pope 
Pius XI, Nobel Prize winners Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer and T. S. Eliot, writers 
J. P. Marquand and Westbrook Peg- 
ler. 

¢Common Front—These critics are 
far from united in their attacks. In 
fact, Glover shows that criticisms have 
come on three different fronts: (1) 
economic; (2) political and social, and 
(3) ethical and moral. 

Some of the critics attack on more 

than one front. Some criticize each 
other. Others are full of contradictions. 
But most of them share a common 
feeling that the growth of business has 
shattered any chance of achieving an 
ideal democratic society. Thus, it is 
not merely an attack against “big busi- 
ness,” which is impossible to define 
with accuracy, but against all busi- 
nesses and all businessmen. 
e Ideals Shattered—The notion that 
the growth of business has shattered 
cur ideal society shows up clearly in 
the economic criticisms. It stems, says 
Glover, from the conception of laissez- 
faire capitalism laid down by Adam 
Smith. 

Smith’s theory evolved around the 
notion that the free and unhindered 
activity of individuals seeking their 
own private gains was the perfect sys- 
tem for the flourishing of freedom and 
democracy. Such a system implies a 
great number of small units carrying 
on economic activity rather than a 
small number of big corporations. But 
Glover points out that such a system 
is incompatible with efficient industrial- 
ization. 

Similarly, the political and_ social 
attack traces back to an ideal of ag- 
rarian democracy that is also incom- 
patible with an industrialized society. 
And the moral and ethical criticism 
has an even deeper base, going back 
to the biblical ideal that the welfare 
of mankind is a prime moral objective 
of human life. 
¢ Cliches of Criticism—The critics have 
developed a whole bill of charges from 
these bases. As Glover categorizes 
them, the standard indictments in- 
clude: 

Economic—Big business can’t be 
managed efficiently; business does not 
owe its growth to efficiency; it holds 
back invention; it makes for unem- 
ployment. 

Political—Big business controls the 
schools; it runs the government; it has 
brought on big government and big 


labor; the power of business is used 
for antisocial ends. 

Moral—Business is excessively mate- 
rialistic; it undermines democracy; it 
makes for an inhuman civilization. 

Some of these criticisms, Glover 
says, are valid, especially on the moral 
front. They are least effective in the 
economic field, he says, because busi- 
ness has proved that it is a main force 
in raising living standards and is ob- 
viously one of the main factors be- 
hind our great strength. 

e Shifty—This has not stopped the 
critics from claiming that big business 
is both inefficient and monopolistic. It 
you cite evidence that big business is 
more efficient, the critics simply switch 
their ground. Their tactic, Glover says, 
goes something like this: “Statistics 
show that big business is unprofitable. 
That’s because it’s inefficient. Inefh- 
ciency is socially undesirable. If .. . 
big business is profitable, that’s be- 
cause of monopoly power. Monopoly 
power is socially undesirable. Ergo, big 
business is socially undesirable.” 

e Defenses—Against this sort of criti- 
cism there is only one method of mak- 
ing headway, according to Glover. 
That’s by improving the efficiency of 
business. Performance to date has 
served to convince people that most of 
the economic criticism is unjustified, 
and continued improvement will an- 
swer the rest of it. 

In addition, business has ample de- 
fenses against the attacks that it “runs 
the government” or that it “is driving 
out small business.” But it has not al- 
ways been wise in its reactions. As 
Glover sees it, small and big business 
are interdependent. But it is up to 
corporation businessmen to make spe- 
cial efforts to foster the independence 
of his suppliers and his retail outlets. 

As for the moral attack, the study 
reveals that the law as it now stands 
forbids many a corporation to appear 
in its correct role as a responsible and 
active participant in the community. 
For example, if a corporation wants to 
make a grant to a community for wel- 
fare or social purposes, the law insists 
that the donor must have a “merce- 
nary” interest in such a contribution. 
This is to protect stockholders, but it 
actually makes the corporation seem as 
heartless and cruel as some critics 
make out. 

Glover himself makes clear that he 
is not against all criticism of business. 
He declares that criticism is necessary 
for continued progress. It is only the 
unfair and hostile attacks, he says, that 
should be exposed. And he suggests 
that businessmen can disarm many of 
their critics by inviting them to see 
how corporations work. In fact, he 
feels that merely getting businessmen 
and their critics to know each other 
would help. 
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THE TREND 





The Forecast: Stability 


The forecast of the economic future taken this week 
at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation is heartening news. The majority of delegates 
predicted that the last quarter of 1954 will see the begin- 
ning of an economic recovery that will carry through 
1955. 

‘Taking a glimpse into the economic crystal ball is a 
regular feature of ASA meetings. One reason that it has 
become such a fixture is the accuracy of some of the 
past forecasts. At last year’s sessions, for example, the 
statisticians forecast a 3% to 5% drop in gross national 
product from 1953 to 1954. Although the final figures 
won't be in until year’s end, this prediction will not be 
far from the truth. 


Coming: Moderate Recovery 


The new forecast of recovery does not mean a return 
to boom conditions. The consensus is that merely a 
“moderate recovery” is in prospect. As the ASA mem- 
bers see it, economic activity will register a very gradual 
rise over the next 12 months. 

In general, the statisticians feel that the stability of 
the last few months will continue to be the dominating 
feature next year. They see the rise in business coming 
mainly from a demand for bigger inventories. But, aside 
from some other minor fluctuations on the upside, they 
predict that stability will be the hallmark, not only in 
consumer and wholesale prices, but also in employment 
and unemployment. 

In fact, they expect the level of unemployment, which 
is currently around 3.3-million, to remain stable through 
the first half of 1955. They do not regard this figure 
with complacency, but neither do the ASA prophets see 
it as a portent of depression. 


Stability the Key 


One of the speakers at the meeting, Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, chief economist of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, made it clear that the stability of busi- 
ness should be a reassuring factor. He said that “the 
current plateau is not the prologue to stagnation, but, 
rather, the promising first act in the American drama of 
sustained expansion.” 

This view and the predictions made by most of the 
ASA delegates coincide with what the Eisenhower 
Administration has been predicting. As such, the ex- 
perts’ views are a tribute to the economic policies that 
the Administration has pursued since the decline began. 

What’s more, it is no less a tribute to American 
business, which has remained confident in the face of 
lower sales and smaller government expenditures. The 
performance of business has been an important factor in 
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both cushioning the decline and preparing for recovery. 
What is puzzling is that Gainsbrugh was critical of 
the Administration for being too optimistic about eco- 
nomic conditions. Prosperous stability, rather than a 
dangerous inflationary boom, has been the Administra- 
tion’s main objective. And that is what we have now. 


IMF Comes to Life 


Washington is playing host this weekend to finance 
ministers and central bankers from every corner of the 
free world. These men have come together for the annual 
board meetings of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. Sitting in as observers will be the 
largest group of American business leaders who have ever 
attended the Fund and Bank sessions. 

The spotlight will be on the IMF meeting. Its board 
of governors can be expected to approve an important 
departure in policy—the commitment of the Fund’s 
resources to back any move that Britain and other 
European countries may make toward freer trade and 
more convertible currencies. 

The IMF is now ready to use its resources of some- 
thing over $3-billion in gold and dollars to stabilize 
currencies of member countries. For example, if the 
British decide to make the pound convertible into 
dollars for current trade under conditions the Fund 
approves, London will be able to count on the IMF 
for $1.3-billion as a stand-by reserve. 

This is the role that was cast for IMF at Bretton 
Woods in 1944. But the postwar world economy proved 
much more shaky than anyone expected. It is only 
during the past year that trade between the dollar and 
nondollar countries has come into balance. So the 
Fund, up to now, has steadily refused to push for con- 
vertibility of major currencies like the pound. 

But meanwhile the Fund has played an extremely 
important role in helping to get world trade back into 
balance. Perhaps its greatest contribution has been to 
help bring the democratic countries back to an appre 
ciation of the importance of sound monetary policy as 
a weapon against inflation. This, more than anything 
else, has brought price levels into line between the dollar 
and nondollar countries and has put Western Europe 
in a position to compete effectively with the U. S 

Part of the IMF success in this endeavor can be 
attributed to the open-minded way it has dealt with 
business and the press. It has not shut itself off from 
the public, as an international financial institution might 
have been tempted to do. Instead, it has listened to the 
views of private bankers and industrialists and has made 
its own views known to the world. Without belittling 
its other major functions, this is a most useful, and wel- 
come, development. 
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New Harvey aluminum alloy 


will reduce your costs 
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Another new development using 


B. FE. Goodrich Chemical --» #2: 


Ch-h-h! 


THIS IS THE SILENT RIG 


IL is where you find it—even 

when it turns up on the lot of 
the 20th Century-Fox Film studios 
near Beverly Hills. An oil rig isn’t 
the quietest thing in the world—and 
that’s where Geon polyvinyl mate- 
rial comes into the picture! For you 
can’t shoot movies with the clamor 
of an oil well drilling rig as back- 
ground—not to mention complaints 
of noise from nearby residents. 


The ingenious solution is the “si- 
lent rig’ shown covered with fibrous 
glass coated with a Geon-based plas- 
tisol. The heavy insulation cuts the 
noise of the drilling equipment down 
to a whisper, and as you can see, the 
covering is colored to blend into 
the California sky. A plastisol coat- 
ing based on Geon paste resin was 
chosen because it resists weather, 
flame and is oil-and-greaseproof. 
Wearing qualities are outstanding. 


This unusual example of Geon ma- 
terials’ uses may give you an idea. If 
you have a problem that requires a 
material with a wide range of ad- 
vantages that makes products sale- 
able—think of Geon. Versatile Geon 
is used in thousands of products, 
from rustproof, rigid piping to per- 
manent window screening, sponge 
and top quality electrical insulation. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company doe 


not make this drilling rig cover. 


We supply only the Geon paste resin for the coating. 


We'll help you select the Geon mate- 
rial best suited to your requirements. 
For information, please write Dept. 
A-10, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e« HARMON colors 














